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CAPTALN 


CRUISE OF THE ESSEX. 
L—FROM THE DELAWARE TO VALPARAISO. 


\ HEN Commodore Bainbridge sailed from 

Boston, during the war with England in 
1812, with the Constitution and the Hornet, com- 
manded by Captain Lawrence, whose achieve- 
ments are among the most glorious recorded in 
our naval history, the Esser, Captain David 
Porter, then lying in the Delaware, was ordered 
to follow and join the squadron at St. Jago or 
Fernando de Noronha. The Esser, a 32-gun 
ship, fitted and provisioned for a long cruise, and 
manned with a crew of three hundred and nine- 





PORTER. 


teen, got to sea on the 28th of October, two days 
after Commodore Bainbridge sailed. 

Having taken a southeast course after reach- 
ing latitude 36° 7’ north and longitude 58° 54 
west, with the view of crossing the tracks of 
vessels bound from England to Bermuda and 
those from the West Indies to Europe, the Esser, 
though failing in her object, met in her course 
with various Portuguese traders, and finally, on 
the 27th of November, sighted the villages upon 
the treeless mountains of St. Jago. Entering 
the harbor of Port Praya, but finding that the 
Commodore had not been there and the time 
appointed for his visit expired, Captain Porter, 
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after receiving unexpected hospitalities trom the 
Portuguese Governor, supreme in authority over 
thirty whites and some two thousand negroes, 
and loading his ship with pigs, sheep, fowls, a 
hundred thousand oranges, and large quantities 
of cocoa-nuts, plantains, lemons, limes, and cas- 
sada, sailed again. The seamen having been in- 
dulged with the privilege of furnishing them- 
selves with monkeys and young goats as pets, 
the Essex, with this addition to her live stock, 
“bore no slight resemblance to Noah’s ark.” 

After keeping the ship until she was well out 
of sight to the southeast, for the purpose of de- 
luding the hospitable Governor of St. Jago with 
the idea that the coast of Africa was the point pro- 
posed, Porter suddenly shifted his course to the 
south-southwest, with the view of falling in with 
the island of St. Pedro de Ponedro. Not finding 
however the land in the longitude and latitude 
laid down in the only chart he had, the Esser con- 
tinued her course and crossed the equator on the 
11th of December in lonzitude 30° west. Next 
day, in the afternoon, a sail, bearing the appear- 
ance of a British brig-of-war, being discovered, 
all sail was made in chase. The attempt to de- 
coy the shy stranger by a display of scant English 
bunting proving futile, the Essex continued her 
pursuit and came up with her during the night. 
Being desirous of doing her as little injury as 
possible, Porter ordered his great guns not to be 
fired, but as she attempted to run athwart the 
Essex’s stern with the apparent intention of 
raking, and making her escape, gave her a vol- 
ley of musketry which brought down a man and 
forced her to strike. The brig proved to be His 
Britannic Majesty’s packet Nocton, of 10 guns 
and thirty-one men, bound to Falmouth. Taking 
out the 55,000 dollars of specie and the crew 
found in her, the prize was dispatched, under the 
command of Lieutenant Finch, to the United 
States ; the English officers and passengers be- 
ing permitted to go in the brig on parole of 
honor, and to embark in any vessel they might 
meet bound to England or elsewhere. 

In two days more the peak of the Pyramid of 


the island of Fernando de Noronha, that dismal 


land of the galley-slave, shot up to the sight 
above the wide and smooth expanse of the south- 


by the commander of the Acasta for Sir James 
Yeo, of the British frigate Southampton, to be 
sent to England by the first opportunity. 

Porter having received at the same time a 
present of fruit from the Governor, hastened to 
respond to his generosity by a return gift of port- 
er and cheese—a truly Anglican offering, well 
calculated to keep up the illusion of the English 
character he had assumed. By the same oppor- 
tunity the wily Porter politely sent word that 
there was a gentleman on board of his ship who 
was intimately acquainted with Sir James Yeo, 
into whose hands he would deliver the letter, as 
he was going direct from the Brazils to England. 
The bait took admirably. The Governor received 
his porter and cheese with many grateful acknowl- 
edgments, and sent the letter which had been in- 
trusted to his charge. Porter, without any nice 
scruples of etiquette, for he felt assured that he 
himself was the ‘‘ Sir James Yeo” intended, and 
that his correspondent ‘‘ Kerr of the Acasta” 
was no other than Bainbridge of the Constitution, 
broke the seal and read : 

“My DEAR MEDITERRANEAN Frienp,—Probably you 
may stop here; don't attempt to water; it is attended 
with too much difficulty. I learned before I left England 
that you were bound to the Brazil coast; if so, perhaps 
we may meet at St. Salvadore or Rio Janeiro. I should 
be happy to meet and converse on our old affairs of cap- 
tivity; recollect our secret in these times. 

“* Your friend, of H. M.'s ship Acasta, 
wo Kerr.” 

Porter having read thus far, ordered a candle, 
and placing the paper near the flame soon brought 
these farther words, written in sympathetic ink, 
into distinct revelation : 

“TI am bound off St. Salvadore, thence off Cape Trio, 
where I intend to cruise until the 1st of January. Go off 
Cape Trio, to the northward of Rio Janeiro, and keep a 
look-out for me. Your Frrenp.” 

Thus instructed, Porter, putting to sea again, 
was enabled to direct his course with a fair hope 
of falling in with Bainbridge. The Esser ac- 
cordingly cruised off the coast of Brazil ; but after 
stopping at the island of St. Catherine for water 
and provisions, and gathering from a stray Por- 





tuguese trader here and there, and a captured 
| English merchantman, such intelligence of the 
| Constitution and Hornet as induced him to think 


ern sea. Hoisting English colors, and disguising | there was little prospect of meeting them, Porter 


his man-of-war as a merchantman, Porter ran 
the Essex close in. Lieutenant Downes, “in 
plain clothes,” being sent ashore, was directed to 
inform the Governor that the ship was the Fan- 
ny, Captain Johnson, from London via New- 
foundland, bound to Rio de Janeiro for a cargo; 
out sixty days; short of water; crew down with 
thescurvy ; refreshments greatly needed ; all anch- 
ors lost but one; cables bad and unable to anchor. 
After an absence of two hours and a half Lieu- 
tenant Downes returned with the information 
that two British frigates had taken their depart- 
ure from the place during the previous week, 
having reported themselves as His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s ships Acasta of 44 guns, Captain Kerr, 
and the Morgiana of 20 guns, from England, 
bound to India, and that a letter had been left 


| determined to follow his own course and make 
| his way into the Pacific Ocean. 

The Esser had occasion, in her stormy and 
dangerous experience, to appreciate all the pro- 
verbial horrors of doubling Cape Horn. Grop- 
ing his way into the Straits of Le Maire, Porter 
was startled by the dangers which beset him. 
| The dreary coast of Staten Land bursting grim- 
ly upon the sight presented an aspect terrible ta 
the boldest navigator. The whole sea, from the 
rushing of the current, appeared in a foam of 
breakers, the wind blew in violent gusts, and a 
dull haze added its gloom and dangers to the 
scene. Forced, in order to weather the land 


upon which the waves broke ominously only half 
a mile away, to carry a heavy press of sail, the 





ship pitched her forecastle into the turbulent 
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waters, and was so tossed about that it was im- 
possible for any man to stand upon her deck with- 


out grasping something to hold by. The stout 
qualities, however, of the Essex bore her safely 
through the straits, and, with a pleasant breeze 
from the northward and a smooth sea, she di- 
rected her course for Cape Horn. To meet the 
coming trials of this dreaded passage some of 
the guns were put below, the heavy spars stowed | 
_ on 2 lower deck, new and strong sails bent, and | 
preventer shrouds got up to secure the masts. 
The Cape was finally made on the 14th of Feb-_| 
ruary, 1813, under the promising auspices of a 
tolerably clear horizon, a moderate wind from 
the westward, and a bright sun. There was 
nothing to mar the prospect of pleasant weath- 
er, except ‘“‘some dark and lowering clouds to 
the northward.” Every man on board was ex- 
ulting in the pleasing expectation of escape 
from the much-dreaded terrors of Cape Horn, 
when suddenly those ominous ‘‘ black clouds” 
burst upon the ship with a fury which, in a 
few moments, reduced her flowing canvas to a 
reefed foresail and close-reefed main top-sail, and 
finally to storm stay-sails. With the violence 
of the wind came an irregular and dangerous | 
sea, threatening at every roll of the ship to} 
jerk out her masts. Storm succeeded storm, 
with only those intervals of deceitful calm to en- | 
courage the making sail and to add to the labors 
of the hard-working crew, who were immediate- | 
ly after forced to reef again to meet the coming | 
blast. The men, with barely provisions enough | 
to satisfy hunger, and which finally became s0 | 
scarce that a rat was esteemed a dainty, and | 
pet monkeys were sacrificed to an importunate | 
appetite, and without sufficient clothing and 
shoes to protect them from the excessive cold | 
and the constant drenching from the rain, snow- | 
storms, and the water shipped from the heavy | 
seas, suffered greatly, but spiritedly endured all. 
On the last day of February, being in lat. 50° 
south and fairly in the Pacific Ocean, Porter, as | 
his ship glided on a smooth sea before a moderate 
breeze, congratulated himself upon the cheering | 
prospect. In this hopeful mood he began to re- | 











deal of water, and, to add to the fearfulness of the 
danger, the pumps had become choked. ‘The 
sea in the mean time had arisen to a great height, 
threatening to swallow the ship at every roll. 
For two days the storm continued without a 
change. On the third it was still unabated, but 
as the good ship had resisted its violence, ‘‘ to the 
astonishment of all, without receiving any con- 
siderable injury,” it was hoped that, from her 
buoyancy and other excellent qualities, she might 
| yet be able to weather the storm. Before the 
third day, however, had passed an enormous sea 
| broke over the ship, and for an instant destroyed 
all hope. The gun-deck ports were burst in, 
both boats on the quarter stove, the spare spars 
washed from the chains, the head-rails swept 
away, the hammock stanchions crushed, and the 
ship perfectly deluged and water-logged. One 
man, an old sailor too, the boatswain taken from 
the English packet, was so appalled that he cried 
out in his despair that the ship’s broadside was 
stove in, and that she was sinking. ‘The alarm 
ran throughout the vessel—caught up by those 
below, deluged by the immense torrents of water 
rushing down the hatchways, and re-echoed by 
those above, swept by the huge seas out of their 
hammocks, and from the spar to the gun-deck ; 
for they all believed that the Esser was about to 
plunge forever into the depths of the ocean. The 
men, however, at the wheel, who were only able 
to keep to their post by clinging with all their 
| might, distinguished themselves by their cool in- 
trepidity, and were rewarded by the commander 
by advancement of a grade in rank, while the 
others, at the same time, were rebuked for their 
timidity. 

Passing the inhospitable coasts of Patagonia 
and Lower Chili, the Essex now sailed into 
smoother seas, and with fine breezes from the 
southward, and pleasant weather, glided rapidly 
over the Pacific. The Andes, hundreds of miles 
distant, towering high above the land, presented, 
with their snowy summits, a wintry contrast to 
the arid hills of the Chilian coast, basking in a 
perpetual summer sun. With spirits cheered by 
| the propitious change from tempestuous to tem- 


place his guns, get out his spars, renew his rig-| perate latitudes, and the prospect of soon falling 
ging, and, speculating upon the floating kelp, the | in with some of the enemy’s vessels, every man on 
sporting whales, the hovering birds and flitting | board was in a mood of agreeable contentment 
clouds, cheered himself with the reflection that, | and hopeful enjoyment. 

having doubled Cape Horn, all danger was over. | In want of provisions and water, Porter stood 
The wind, however, in the midst of these prep-| for the island of Mocha, off and about one-third 
arations for fine weather, and these consoling re-| of the way up the coast of Chili. Its hills were 
flections of security, freshened to a gale, and! soon discovered with their peaks rising high into 
soon blew with a fury exceeding any thing before | the calm sky, and their rocky bases disturbed by 
experienced during the voyage. It was hoped, | the swell of the sea which broke tumultuously 
from the excessive violence of the wind, that it | | upon the extended reefs. Over the island hov- 
would soon blow out all its strength. This hope | ered multitudes of birds, and in the surf sported 
failing, all on board, worn out with fatigue and | great crowds of lively seals. In a sheltered an- 
anxiety, alarmed by the terrors of a lee-shore, | chorage the Esser finally found a rest and place 
and in momentary expectation of the loss of the | of safety, and her people, eager to plant their feet 
masts and bowsprit, began to consider their safe- | once more upon the solid land, joyfully accepted 








ty as hopeless. The ship, with her water-ways 
gaping, and her timbers separating widely from | 
the heavy and continued straining to which she 
had been so long exposed, now made a great 





their commander’s leave to revel for a while upon 
the shore. The island, deserted by the Span- 
iards during the time the ruthless buccaneers 
roamed over those seas, was unpeopled, and its 
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OFF THE MOEN. 


woods and unclaimed pastures were left to the 
horses and hogs, grown wild in their long free- 
dom from restraint. Here the men, armed with 
muskets, enjoyed a famous day’s sport, which was 
unfortunately closed by the tragic accident of the 
loss of one of the men by an ill-aimed shot. A 
supply of fresh provisions, however, was secured 
for the refreshment of the half-famished crew ; 
and it is recorded that the horse-meat was found 
much fatter and more tender than the hogs’, 
which was tough and of an unpleasant flavor. 
Weighing anchor again, the ship was steered 
directly for Valparaiso. Coasting along the arid 
Chilian coast, with the snow-capped Andes ever 
in sight, the Point of Angels, which forms the 
western limit of the bay of Valparaiso, was final- 
ly made on the 14th of March. Doubling the 
point with a stiff breeze from the southward, 
Porter, who had never before visited the place, 
looked anxiously through his glass for the town, 
and took care to sound cautiously at every mo- 
ment. First, a long sandy beach, opposite to 
the Point of Angels, stretched into view; then a 
large drove of loaded mules were seen straggling 
down a zigzag mountain-road ; and in a moment 
afterward the whole town, the shipping with 
their colors flying, and the forts, burst, as it were, 





from behind the rocks, and the Esser herself. 
without a breath of wind, stood becalmed in the 
quiet bay under the guns of a threatening bat- 
tery. 

The animated scene looked tempting to the 
sea-rovers after their perilous voyage; but as a 
number of Spanish vessels, with their sails bent 
in readiness to go to sea and probably bound to 
Lima, were in the bay, and might give intelli- 
gence of the arrival of an American frigate, and 
thus thwart the concealed purposes of the Esser, 
it was not thought advisable to run in and an- 
chor immediately. There was also an English 
whaler refitting for sea, which, it was hoped, 
there might be a chance of intercepting by lying 
in wait for her off the coast. Porter accordingly 
stood with his ship to the .orthward, and catch- 
ing the breeze again, made all sail. Yn four 
hours the Essex was thirty miles away from 
Valparaiso. 

On the 15th of March, however, the ship re- 
turned, and making Point Angels again, boldly 
entered the roadstead of Valparaiso and anchor- 
ed. An agreeable surprise awaited our country- 
men in a warm welcome from the authorities. 
Chili had just thrown off its allegiance to Spain, 
and, released from all obligations of the alliance 
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CHILIAN LADIES. 


of the mother country with England, had opened | tween the officers of the Esser and the people 
its ports to every nation. The Esser, now con-| of Valparaiso. Mr. Poinsett, the American 
fident of hospitality, proclaimed her recognition | consul-general, hastened from Santiago, the cap- 
of the new relations with a salute of twenty-one | ital, and, accompanied by Don Lewis Carrera, 
guns, which were responded to punctually by the | the young brother of the President of the new 
forts. The armed American brig Colt, which | republic, and others of distinction, arrived at 
was lying in the harbor, also welcomed the ar-| Valparaiso to give welcome to the new visitors 
rival of her compatriot by nine guns, which the | and participate in the festivities of the occasion. 
Essex returned with seven. Porter on landing | Dinners, balls, excursions, and parties followed 
found at once a warm reception from the Gov-| each other in rapid succession. The American 
ernor and his associates, and congratulated him- | officers were petted by the painted beauties of 
self upon discovering that he had got among| Valparaiso, and familiarly hobnobbing with 
‘*stanch republicans,” who, ‘filled with revolu-| them, sucked mate, the native tea, convivially 
tionary principles, were apparently desirous of through the single tube, helped themselves to 
establishing a form of government founded on satiety to sweetmeats with the single fork, and 
liberty.” smoked the single cigar, which, with an excess 

A week now ensued busy with preparations | of social communism, were served in common 
for sea and daily interchanges of courtesy be-| to the whole company. A Chilian lady, who 
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fastidiously rejects the arm or hand of foreign 
courtesy proffered for a walk, considers it the 
height of polished politeness to transfer to your 
lips the cigarette freshly moistened by her own, 
and will not hesitate, in the closest embrace, to 
join with you, in impassioned earnestness, in 
all the lascivious movements of their indelicate 
dances. 

With a hope for needed succor, in their yet 
incomplete revolution, from the United States— 
a hope which Porter artfully encouraged—the 
Chilian authorities took care to conciliate the 
Americans. The duties on exportation of pro- 
visions were remitted in favor of the Esser, and 
every facility rendered for supplying and fitting 
her for sea. All being in readiness, Porter, with 
a sailor’s easy compliance with the customs of 
the port he was in, invited the Catholic inhabit- 
ants of Valparaiso to a farewell entertainment 
on board his ship on the last Sunday (March 
21). Every thing was prepared for the gala, 
and the commander, with his officers, on the 
day and hour appointed, was ready to take the 
fair Chilian dames in his boats to the Esser, 
when suddenly there came a messenger from her 
with information that a large ship had appeared 
in the offing. In a moment the ladies were un- 
ceremoniously dropped, and the gallant Captain, 
with his officers, accompanied by some of the 
more adventurous Chilian gentry, jumped into 
the boats and hurried to the ship. The Esser 
was at once in eager chase, when, getting along- 
side the stranger, she proved, much to the dis- 
appointment of all, and especially of young Don 
Lewis, who was among the Chilians on board, to 
be only a Portuguese trader. The youthful Don 
had become so inspirited that he urged the Cap- 
tain to board the ship at all hazards, though she 
was noenemy. The wind proving light, the re- 
turn to port was delayed, and the Esser was 
forced to stand off to sea during the night. 
This enlarged the nautical experience of the dis- 
tinguished landsmen on board, and effectually 
quenched, by a fit of sea-sickness, the rising na- 
val ardor of young Don Lewis. Next day the 
Essex got back to her anchorage, and shortly 
after, having in the mean time banqueted again 
with the Governor, and compensated the beau- 
ties of Valparaiso, who expressed a great regret 
at having lost the chance of seeing a sea-fight, 
for their disappointment by a reception on board 
his ship, Captain Porter sailed from Valparaiso. 


IL—THE GALAPAGUS. 


Porter, as he sailed up the South American 
coast, overhauled a Peruvian corsair, the Nerey- 
da, and after disgorging her of some American 
prisoners, throwing overboard all her guns, am- 
munition, and small-arms, and leaving her no- 
thing but her topsails and courses, sent her back 
to Callao, with a letter to the Viceroy of Lima 
denouncing the piratical conduct of the com- 
mander, and leaving him to be dealt by accord- 
ing to his Excellency’s sense of justice. The 
Essex then peeped into Coquimbo, on the look- 
out for English whalers; but seeing nothing, 





pushed on to Callao, where she recaptured the 
American ship Barclay, just as that vessel, in 
the hands of the enemy, was entering the har- 
bor. Porter now, accompanied by his new con- 
sort, made sail for the Galapagos, which, from 
all information, was the great resort of the En- 
glish whalers, and where, with the famous tor- 
toises and turtles, there was known to be an 
abundant supply of refreshment. During the 
smooth transit from the coasts of Peru to the 
west every preparation was made for the ex- 
pected struggle with the heavy-armed letters of 
marque engaged in the British whale-fishery, 
which it was confidently hoped to meet at the 
islands. 'The magazine was got in good order 
for service; and as calms were known to be 
prevalent there, the small boats, amounting to 
seven, were organized into a flotilla under the 
command of Lieutenant Downes. The crew 
responded heartily to their commander’s enthu- 
siasm, and submitted readily to the restrictions 
to which he thought it prudent to subject them. 
Notwithstanding the heat of the weather, they 
yielded without a murmur to the short allow- 
ance of two quarts of water a day. By diligent 
care the health of the people on board had been 
wonderfully preserved, and at this moment there 
were but two men on the sick list, and the chief 
surgeon, who, wasting with consumption, had 
been transferred, at his own request, from the 
bustle of the man-of-war Essex to the greater 
quiet of the Barclay. 

On reaching Chatham Island, of the Galapa- 
gos group, on the 17th of April, disappointment 
met the bold navigators. An old bag, a fresh 
turtle-shell and bones, some remains of fish, and 
the ashes of a late fire kindled upon the shore, 
were evidences of previous visits at no distant 
time, but not an enemy’s vessel was to be seen. 
Next day, on entering the harbor of Charles’s 
Island, they still found themselves the only vis- 
itors. A search on land rewarded them, how- 
ever, with the discovery of some useful informa- 
tion. A box was found nailed to a post, over 
which was a black sign, with the words, Hata- 
way’s Post-orricE. This was ruthlessly emp- 
tied of its letters—as mail robbery in that time 
of war was deemed no crime—and information 
was obtained of the visits of five well-laden 
whalers which had come and gone within a 
twelvemonth or less. ‘Three American com- 
manders were among those who had dropped 
their letters for unknown correspondents in that 
distant ocean post-office. Captain Macy, of 
the Suey, was more successful, it is hoped, in 
handling the harpoon than the pen, in the use 
of which he had boldly committed to the world 
this specimen of his skill : 

% June 14th 1812 

“Ship Sukey John Macy 7} Months out 150 Barrels 75 
days from Lima No oil Since Leaving that Port Span- 
yards Very Savage Lost on the Braziel Bank John Sealin 
Apprentis to Capt Benjamin Worth Fell from fore top 


Sail Yard in a Gale of Wind Left Diana Capt paddock 
14 days Since 250 Barrels I leave this port this Day 
With 250 Turpen 8 Boat Load Wood 
up to Patts Landing 


Yesterday Went 
East Side to the Starboard hand of 
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CATCHING TURTLE, 


the Landing 1} miles Saw 100 Turpen 20 Rods A part 
Road Very Bad 
** Yours Foreiver 
“ Joun Macy” 


The roving Esser sailed from island to island, 
looking in vain, for a week or two, for any ves- 
sels to capture, but in the mean time giving her 
people an opportunity of becoming familiar with 
the Galapagos and their resources. These un- 
inhabited islands are nearly of a uniform char- 
acter, showing the mountainous peaks and irreg- 
ular ridges forced up by volcanic action, which 
still bursts forth in frequent eruption. The ac- 
clivities are mostly cindery in appearance, and 
bare of vegetation; but here and there are se- 
questered nooks green with fresh verdure and 
shaded by groves of trees. Springs are scarce, and 
the ships which visit the islands have little reli- 
ance for water but upon the occasional transitory 
streams or wells in the hollows of the rocks after a 
copious rain. The pelican booby, the duck, and 








other aquatic birds, are constantly hovering about 
the coasts; and in the interior doves of a beau- 
tiful plumage, mocking-birds, and thrushes 
abound. The notable animal products of the 
islands are, however, the land-tortoises, the tur- 
tles, the iguanas, and the crabs. The Galapa- 
go tortoise is of elephantine size, weighing fre- 
quently over three hundred pounds. Hideous 
to the sight as they move their massive bodies, 
incrusted with an ugly shell, toddle slowly along 
upon their heavy feet and legs, and project their 
long and serpent-like head and neck, they yet carry 
about them stores of the most delicious food. They 
are so fat that they require neither butter nor lard 
to cook them; and this fat, superior to fresh ol- 
ive-oil, is of so delicate a nature that it never 
cloys. When the meat of the Galapago tortoise 
has been once tasted all other food seems insipid 
in comparison. It is not less digestible than ap- 
petizing, and, always pleasing the palate, never 
fails to agree with the stomach. The animals, 
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moreover, offer the convenience of being easily | stranger. While on her return from an unsuc- 
caught, and the advantage of being long kept in | cessful cruise, and when in the neighborhood of 
perfection. Heaps of them are known to have | Charles’s Island, a sail was made ahead. ‘The 
been stored among the casks in the hold of a | Essex now, with all her canvas spread, pushed on 
ship for eighteen months of a voyage, and when in pursuit, followed by her prizes the Policy, 
killed after that long period to have been as fat | Montezuma, and the American ship Barclay. 
and eatable as when first caught. They supply | The day and night passed, and still the stranger 
not only food but drink to the voyager, for in a} was not overtaken. Next morning, however, 
bag at the roots of their necks they carry a per- | she was again sighted and the chase renewed. 
petual reservoir of fresh water, which is often | Flying an English ensign and pennant, and hav- 
found to measure full two gallons. The green | ing a warlike appearance, the enemy looked like 
turtles and the iguanas are abundant, and only | a British sloop-of-war. Porter accordingly pre- 
less agreeable as food than the delicious tortoise. | pared for action, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
Seals and fish of many varieties also swim in | tage of a crew weakened by distribution, and the 
the waters. Trees, though often blighted by the | absence of all his officers, who were either in the 
severe droughts, are found in sufficient abund- command of prizes or of the boats, which had 
ance to supply vessels with necessary wood ; and | been lowered during a momentary calm to try 


the prickly pear and the sorrel afford the vegeta- | to overtake the stranger. The energetic com- 


ble diet so essential to the preservation from | 
scurvy, and the cure of that disease of the ex- 
posed and afflicted mariner. 

After cruising diligently through and about | 
the islands, the crew of the Essex were at last | 
aroused, on the morning of the 29th of April, | 
with the cheering shout of “Sail, ho!” The | 
long-sought-for prize was finally within their | 
grasp. A short pursuit secured possession of 
the British whale-ship the Montezuma, with one | 
thousand four hundred barrels of spermaceti oil. | 
In a few hours after two other vessels were dis- 
covered, and, the boats being got out as the sea 
had fallen calm, these also were overtaken and 
captured. Thus the British whale-ships the 
Georgiana, of six eighteen-pounders, and the 
Policy, of ten six-pounders, were added to com- 
plete the success of that day’s work, by which 
three prizes of an aggregate value in England of 
half a million of dollars had been secured. The 
(reorgiana, which had the reputation of being a 
fast sailer, was now equipped as a cruiser. The 
ten guns of the Policy being added to her six, 
the small-arms and ammunition of the other 
prizes put on board of her, her decks cleared of 
the various works for trying oil, and Lieutenant 
Downes, with forty men, placed in command, she | 
hoisted the American pennant, fired a salute of 
seventeen guns, and was dispatched at once to do 
duty as a United States man-of-war. 

In the mean time the L£sser continued to 
cruise in the neighborhood of the Galapagos, on 
the look-out for further prizes. Finding his ship 
in want of repairs and the weather fine, Porter 
had her rigging renewed, new spars fitted, and 
her hull painted, while floating on the calm Pa- 
cific, and entirely at the cost of the enemy, on 
whose vessels he had found all the rope, the tar, 
and other marine stores required. The Georgi- 
ana was not long absent, and was joyfully wel- 
comed on her return by the Esser, at Charles’s 
Island, where both vessels had gone with the 
same hope of picking up a British whaler. The 
Georgiana was again dispatched on a cruise to 
Albemarle Island, and the Esser, on the strength 
of the report of Chaplain Adams that he had 
seen a strange sail while on a scientific expedi- 
tion to the mountains, went in search of the 





mander, however, exerted himself to remedy ev- 
ery deficiency. He ordered the marines and 
top-men, the bracemen, and all others on board, 
to take stations at the guns; and finding them 
full of energy and zeal, hurried to the combat 
with no fears about the result. The wind fresh- 
ening, the Esser, with English colérs flying, was 
soon alongside of her antagonist, whom she se- 
cured at once. The stranger proved to be the 
ship Atlantic, a British letter of marque, mount- 
ing six eighteen-pounders, and commanded by a 
renegade Nantucket skipper, one Obadiah Wier. 
At the moment the At/antic was overhauled an- 
other strange sail hove in sight, when Porter, 
with characteristic energy, threw some of the 
men and Lieutenant M‘Knight, of the Montezu- 
ma, into the new prize, as she was a fast sailer, 
and dispatched her at once in pursuit. The Es- 
sex at the same time, taking a little different 
course, joined in the chase, which proved suc- 
cessful, adding the Greenwich, of 338 tons, ten 
guns, and twenty-five men, to the list of prizes. 
Porter now, with his squadron of five vessels 
—exclusive of the Georgiana, which he expected 
to meet there—made his way to Tumbez, in the 
Gulf of Guayaquil, on the South American con- 
tinent, touching at the island of La Plata in his 
course. Arriving off the mouth of the River 
Tumbez, the commander went ashore in an arm- 
ed boat and visited the wretched village of that 
name, where, on the oozy land thronging with 
alligators, the parti-colored natives had raised on 
stilts their huts of bamboo, and cultivated their 
abounding fields of cocoa, maize, plantains, mel- 
ons, oranges, pumpkins, and sugar-cane. The 
Governor, a Spanish Don, in tarnished regiment- 
als, could not conceal his predilections for his 
English allies, but was awed by the presence of 
the American force into a becoming hospitality 
toward his visitors, in which he was seconded by 
his wife—who cooked the dinner—a handsome 
young dame of mixed Indian and Spanish blood, 
though her bloom was somewhat variegated with 
blotches of flea-bites. While busy watering and 
wooding the ships and refreshing the crews with 
fruit and provisions, the Georgiana arrived with 
the Hector and Catherine, two of the three prizes 
Lieutenant Downes had captured off the Galapa- 
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gos. The third, the Rose, Downes had cleared 
of her cargo of whale oil, and filling her up with 
the superfluous prisoners, sent on her way rejoic- 
ing to St. Helena. Porter now counted nine 
ships in all in his possession. The Atlantic being 
the fastest of the prizes, she was mounted with 
twenty guns, appointed a cruiser, and named the 
Essex, Jun. Downes was transferred to her as 
her commander, and the Georgiana given in 
charge to ‘‘ Parson” Adams, the chaplain. On 
the 30th of June, having left most of the prison- 
ers with three small boats off the mouth of the 
Tumbez, and having pledged them solemnly on 
oath not to serve against the United States, Port- 
er sailed again. The Essex, Jun., was kept in 
close company with the Esser, whose carpenters 
and men were busy at work upon her in com- 
pleting her conversion into a cruiser, until the 
9th of July, when she was dispatched to Valpa- 
raiso with the prize-ships Hector, Catherine, Pol- 
icy, and Montezuma, and the American ship Bar- 
clay, to sell or dispose of the four first as might 
prove most advantageous, and leave the last to 
act according to the discretion of her command- 
er. 

On the return of the Esser to her old cruising 
ground at the Galapagos she picked up in a few 
days three more prizes—the Charlton, of ten 
guns; a notorious corsair, the Seringapatam, of 
fourteen guns; and the New Zealander, of eight. 
The Seringapatam having been built in England 
as a man-of-war for Tippoo Saib, was a good sail- 
er, and in every respect well adapted for a cruis- 
er, into which she was accordingly converted, and 
twenty-two guns mounted on her. ‘Terry, a 
master’s mate, was promoted to the command. 
The New Zealander was also adopted into the 
service, under the charge of Mr. Shaw, the purs- 
er. The regular list of sea-officers had been al- 
ready so far exhausted that it had been found 
necessary to give not only the chaplain, as we 
have seen, a temporary command, but Lieuten- 
ant Gamble, of the marines, aided by two expert 
seamen as mates to supply the deficiencies of his 
nautical education, charge of the Greenwich, 
now converted into a store-ship. The Charlton 
was filled with prisoners and given up to the 
command of her British captain, who promised 
solemnly on oath that he would deliver his pas- 
sengers at Rio Janciro, whither she now sailed. 
The Georgiana, with a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of spermaceti oil, was dispatched under 
the command of an American lieutenant whom 
it was convenient to get rid of, to the United 
States, carrying with him the captain of the Se- 
ringapatam—a bold, unscrupulous fellow, whom 
it was desirable to keep from further mischief. 
Refitting his vessels and loading them with the 
abundant tortoises, Porter was prepared to sail 
again, when another prize, the Sir Andrew Hum- 
mond, after once eluding his grasp, fell into his 
hands. The Essex, Jun., now returned. Lieu- 
tenant Downes, unable to dispose of them, had 
left three of the prizes moored in the bay of Val- 
paraiso, and sent the fourth, the Policy, to the 
United States with her rich cargo of spermaccti 








oil. He also brought intelligence that the Brit- 
ish frigate Phebe, with a consort or two, was on 
her way to the Pacific in pursuit of the Essez, 
whose notable doings had produced a great ex- 
citement in the British navy. 

On the 2d of October the Essex, followed by 
the Esser, Jun., the- Seringapatam, the New 
Zealander, the Sir William Hammond, ‘and the 
Greenwich, catching the gentle land-breeze, 
moved smoothly out to sea on the adventurous 
voyage to the distant and almost unknown isl- 
ands of the Pacific. Porter, finding that his 
progress was necessarily slow, in consequence of 
his lagging prizes, and becoming impatient lest 
an English vessel, bound for India, should es- 
cape him, sent the Essex, Jun., on in advance to 
intercept her at the Marquesas, where it was be- 
lieved she would touch on her route. In the 
mean time the rest of the squadron floated slow- 
ly along on the broad Pacific with no important 
occurrence to vary the long monotony of the calm 
swell of the sea, the perpetual summer skies, 
and the gentle and uniform wind of those trop- 
ical latitudes. Porter, fearful that the lethar- 
gy which ensued from this unvaried and inact- 
ive life might demoralize his crew, and believing 
that cheerfulness was the best preventive of that 
sea-scourge, the scurvy, determined to arouse 
them by the incitements of the pleasures in pros- 
pect. He accordingly addressed to his men a 
note, in which, for the first time, he announced 
to them that the Western islands were the object 
of the voyage, and promised a free indulgence 
in their well-kffown delights as a reward to all 
deserving sailors. The effect of the remedy was 
instantaneous, and for the remainder of the voy- 
age the men ‘could talk and think of nothing 
but the amusements and novelties that awaited 
them in this new world.” 


Ill.—THE MARQUESAS. 


After a smooth and unvaried transit of three 
weeks across the Pacific the high land of the 
Marquesas was discovered by the sailor at the 
mast-head. The group in the distance appeared 
composed of irregular hills of a barren and deso- 
late aspect, but on a nearer approach fertile 
valleys, watered by winding streams, shaded 
by groves, and clustered with bamboo villages, 
opened picturesquely to the view. As soon as 
the ships closed in, rounding the rocky headlands 
and sailing into the sheltered bays, the natives 
could be seen thronging toward the beach and 
launching their canoes from under the shade of 
the feathery cocoa-nut trees, through the surf, 
into the sea. A canoe with eight persons pad- 
dled timidly toward the Esser, and at last, after 
many persuasive signs and a diligent show of 
iron hoops, knives, fish-hooks, and other articles 
which they were supposed to value, came along- 
side of the ship, though nothing could induce 
the natives to mount her sides. They were all 
naked, but adorned from head to foot with tat- 
tooing of the most approved fashion. One of 
them, in the bow of the canoe, who appeared to 
be a chief, was crowned with a garland of yellow 
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leaves, and, being spokesman of the party, kept | had to sell. Porter’s assurance, moreover, that 
repeating emphatically taya, meaning friend, as he would proceed to the shore and remain as a 
an indication of their friendly disposition. Let- | hostage for their safety, seemed to remove much 
ting down, by means of a rope and bucket, some | of their anxiety, and, as he moved toward the 
trifling articles into the canoe, the gifts were im- | land, several of the canoes went off to the ship, 
mediately acknowledged by sending up in return | though most of them followed the boats. Porter, 
a few fish and a belt made of the fibres of the | being in advance, went close in, but ordered the 
cocoa-nut and strung with hogs’ teeth. An lieutenant, in command of the other armed boat, 
Otaheitan, who was one of the crew of the Esser, | to keep outside of the surf, which beat heavily 
acted as interpreter, and succeeded, though with | on the beach, in order to be in reserve in case of 
evident difficulty, in establishing a mutual un-|an emergency. The natives, armed with their 
derstanding. The natives were assured of the spears and war-clubs, stood in large numbers 
kindly intentions of their visitors, who received | upon the shore; but as soon as Porter began to 
in exchange every expression of good-will, and | offer, in barter for their fruit, his pieces of iron 
the promise of a warm welcome on shore. The} hoop and other articles, they threw down their 
Indians finally pushed off, promising to return | weapons, and, plunging into the water, swam 
immediately with an abundant supply of fruit | out in shoals to the boat loaded down with their 
and provisions to barter for some whales’ teeth, | offerings. A brisk trade soon followed, and so 
which having been displayed to them had ex-| much to their satisfaction that they gave vent to 
cited their intensest longings. The other canoes | their delight by dancing, shouting, and clapping 
still kept timidly in the distance, one of which, | their hands with great vigor. The old iron 
however, displayed a white flag, when Captain | hoops were so highly appreciated that a good 
Porter, hoisting a similar emblem of peace, | sized porker could be readily purchased for a few 
pushed off toward them. The Otaheitan inter-| inches. One of the natives, bolder than the 
preter was now directed, on coming up with the | rest, ventured to raise himself out of the water 
canoes, to state that the visitors were friends, | by the gunwale of the boat, and began to cast 
and wanted only to purchase what the natives | covetous eyes upon a pistol lying in the stern 
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sheets. To frighten him off Porter pointed the | played as an indication of the friendly purpose 
weapon at him, when the innocent barbarian, | of their visitors, and when the veteran chief 
evidently unconscious of fire-arms, held out both | Othanough, as he was called, made his appear- 
his hands, with a joyous welcome, to receive it. | ance with nothing but a scant cloth about his 
Next, pushing on with his boat to a neighbor- | loins and a fillet of leaves around his aged tem- 
ing cove, Porter had an interview with another | ples, the rest of the natives, following his exam- 
group of natives apparently of greater distinction. | ple and command, stripped themselves of their 
There were about fifty males and three females. | warlike accoutrements and threw down their 
Some of the men were highly adorned. Plumes | weapons. To each of them Porter gave some 
of black feathers waved from their heads, inlaid | small gift, and they evinced their gratitude by 
wooden gorgets studded with red beans covered | the generous offer of the three naked women, 
their breasts, bracelets of human hair bound | two of whom being hardly sixteen years of age 
their wrists, large shells and whales’ teeth hung | and handsome, were undoubted proofs of liber- 
from their necks, strings of oval bosses of bone | ality. 
girdled their ankles and loins, and cloaks of | After this satisfactory first intercourse with 
white cloth fell gracefully from their shoulders. | the natives of the Marquesas, Porter returned to 
Though thus dressed in full martial array, and | the Esser, and sailed, coasting along, until he 
armed with their carved war-clubs, they assumed | reached the island of Nookahevah, where he 
the most pacific aspect at the sight of the iron | came to anchor in a beautiful bay. Peaked 
hoops, fish-hooks, and knives which were dis- islets and rocky promontories bounded either 
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side of the harbor, and from the curved beach 
opened a charming valley formed between the 
interior hills. Native villages peeped here and 
there through the groves of trees, and the bot- 
toms and sides of the valley were rich with a pro- | 
fuse natural vegetation and fields of culture. | 
The Essex had hardly let go her anchor when a | 
canoe came off containing, much to the surprise 
of all, three white men, one of whom was per- 
fectly naked, with the exception of a cloth about 
his loins, and was tattooed from head to foot. 
Believing them to be worthless runaway sailors, 
Porter ordered them off from his ship, provoked 
to find such characters where he expected to 
meet with none but unsophisticated natives. 
Fearful, however, that he had committed a rash 
error, and that these people, angered by his treat- | 
ment, would take their revenge by inciting the in- | 
habitants of the island against him, Porter hast- | 
ened to the shore to prevent their ill influence. 
As the four armed boats of the Esser pushed | 











feu de joie fired in honor of the occasion. 


low-officer in trade, 
and had been left with 
another man at Nooka- 
hevah, to collect a car- 
go of sandal wood, and 
await the return of his 
partner with the vessel. 
the arrival of which 
now seemed hopeless 
as the war had broken 
out. Maury accord- 
ingly, with his sailor, 
was taken on board 
the Esser. Thenaked 
and tatooed white man 
proved to be an En- 
glishman of the name 
of Wilson, who for 
twenty years had been 
roaming about the isl- 
ands, and having learn- 
ed the language and 
adopted the habits of 
the natives, although 
he had not forgotten 
his national custom of 
rum drinking, was in 
every respect like one 
of them except in color. 
He became indispens- 
able as an interpreter 
and as an agent for the 
Americans, to whose 
service he professed to 
be entirely devoted. 
Advancing up the 
beach alone, Porter ap- 
proached a group of na- 
tive men and women, 
who now met him with a fearless welcome. 
The file of marines even, who soon came march- 
ing up the beach, did not startle them, but on the 
contrary they appeared highly delighted with the 
beating of the drums, the manceuvres, and the 
Upon 
the summits of the mountains which overhung 
the beautiful valley thronged numerous bodies 
of men, who seemed by their warlike aspect, as 
they brandished their spears and clubs, less 
friendly disposed than those by whom Porter 
was surrounded. On inquiry he found that 
these warriors belonged to a tribe called the 
Happahs, who were neighbors of, and at war 
with, the Taeehs, as those styled themselves who 
inhabited the valley of Tieuhoy, where the Amer- 
icans now stood. The Happahs were a warlike 
people, and had lately made several incursions, 
destroying many houses, plantations, and bread- 
fruit trees. Porter promptly sent a messenger 
to tell them that he had come with a sufficient 


in through the surf to the beach the natives who force to drive them from the island, and that if 
had gathered there retired, but the white men | they presumed to enter the valley of Tieuhoy as 
remained. One of them proved to be a mid-| enemies while he was there he would punish 
shipman, John M. Maury, of the United States | them. They were, however, informed that they 
navy, who having a furlough, had, with charac-| might come to dispose of their hogs and fruit 
teristic American enterprise, engaged with a fel- | without fear of molestation. This resolute mes- 
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sage to the Happahs greatly pleased the Taechs, | natural reserve of their virgin daughters, and re- 
who were delighted to secure such powerful allies warded with magnificent presents, of hogs and 
as the Americans. fruit, those eager libertines who did them honor 

The natives now threw aside all reserve and | and gratified themselves by accepting the sacri- 
cordially welcomed their visitors. ‘The majestic | fice. Before marriage, which seldom occurs un- 
Pittenee, the grand-daughter of the great poten- til the age of nineteen, the young girls are left 
tate of the Taeehs, Gattanewa, who was himself | free to gratify every caprice of fondness and long- 
absent, even deigned to approach the strangers. | ing of passion. When married, they are at the 
She was a handsome young woman, not more | disposition of their husbands, to act as household 
than eighteen years of age, and showed her royal drudges or to serve as attractive sources of hos- 
blood in her complexion, fairer than that of her | pitality and profit to the domestic establishment. 
companions, her more dignified composure and| Though the women are frequently seen almost 
her statelier mien, while her rank was marked | naked, they, like the rest of the sex in other parts 
by the richer adornments of her person, which | of the world, are fond of dress, and clothe them- 











was studded all over with an opulent display of 
inestimable jewelry of hogs’ and whales’ teeth, 
and her black hair and her graceful form shone 


with an unexampled lustre of cocoa-nut oil. | 


She was not only held in high esteem for her 
princely rank but for her beauty. Porter, wish- 
ing to pay his respects to so exalted a personage, 
advanced to meet her, but found that, in the 
consciousness of dignity, she haughtily repelled 
every familiarity, although, in the course of a 
better acquaintance, it was discovered that she 
was not less reserved or less general in her hos- 
pitalities to the strangers than the rest of her 
frail sisters. She subsequently ‘‘ formed a con- 
nection with one of the officers which,” reports 
a scandalous chronicler, ‘‘ lasted with but little 
fidelity on her part as long as we remained, 
showing herself upon the whole a most notorious 
jilt.” 


In the mean time, while the commander was | 


on shore, the ships were completing their moor- 
ings in the bay. The Esser, Jun., too, had ar- 
rived and joined the anchored fleet. The beach 
was now lined by the thronging natives, among 
whom the women were conspicuous, waving their 
white mantles as an inviting welcome to the 
sailors. Porter, mindful of his promise, now 
gave the eager men leave to land. ‘The boats 
were got out and proceeded to the shore, where, 
on landing, they were taken complete possession 
of by the women, who insisted on going to the 
ship, and in a short time she was completely 
filled by them, of all ages and descriptions, from 
the age of sixty years to that of ten.” 

The females of the islands are models of beauty 
in form and grace. Their skin is remarkably 
soft and smooth, their eyes of a brilliant black, 
their teeth like ivory, and their complexion, 
though dark, is not of a deeper shade than that 


of many brunettes in Amerita celebrated for | 


their beauty. Though they generally presented 
themselves naked to strangers, and, in compli- 


ance with the practice of the country, sacrificed | 


even their virtue to hospitality, their retired air 
gave them the look of modest innocence, while 
their coyness exalting their charms seemed like 
a reluctant concession of them to the claims of 
national custom. That they should attach any 
idea of dishonor to their ready yielding of them- 
selves to the embraces of strangers could not be 
expected, when parents esteemed it so creditable 
that they used every persuasion to overcome the 


| tic hammer. 


selves ordinarily in a graceful costume. The 
| material of which it is made is manufactured of 
the inner bark of trees, by macerating it in wa- 
ter, and pounding it with a wooden mallet into 
|a uniform white and soft texture; requiring 
neither needle nor sewing machine, all the thrifty 
housewife has to do, when her garment is torn, 
is to moisten the edges of the rent and fasten 
them together by a few gentle taps of the domes- 
A full dress, inside and out, can 
be made in less than a day, and will last an 
economical wearer full six weeks. It will, how- 
ever, only stand one washing; but as a new one 
can be so readily obtained this deficiency is less 
to be regretted. The texture of this paper-cloth 
varies a little according to the use intended. 
When forming the head-dress, it is of open fibre, 
like gauze, and is worn upon the hair, which is 
carefully oiled and gathered into a knot, with 
the coquettish grace of a lady’s lace cap, which 
it somewhat resembles. When covering the rest 
of the person the cloth is of a closer texture, and 
is worn as an under-garment or petticoat, at- 
tached to the waist, and as a flowing mantle 
fastened across the chest, attractively revealing 
the well-moulded arms anda rising bosom. Nor 
are the beauteous dames of the Marquesas in- 
different to ornaments and jewelry. ‘They adorn 
themselves with feathers and flowers, with neck- 
laces of beads, wild cucumbers, and odorous red 
| berries, and with ear-drops of hogs’ and whales’ 
| teeth, fish bones, and shells. A mixture of cocoa- 
nut oil and turmeric, profusely used, gives a 
| glistening red glow to the natural brown color 
of their skin, imparting to it that blended hue of 
the blonde and brunette so much admired every 
| where. 

The men are tall and well-proportioned, have 
teeth as white as ivory, intelligent and amiable 
expressions, and affable manners. Their com- 
plexion, from greater exposure to the sun, is of a 
| darker hue than that of the women, and is in 
many instances still more heightened in color by 
the practice of tattooing. The tattoo is only 
seen in perfection upon the bodies of those dis- 
tinguished by rank and venerable from age. An 
aged chief with time, long service, and frequent 
polishing with cocoa-nut oil, becomes like a piece 
of old mahogany, and over the black glistening 
surface of his body are seen the innumerable 
marks of the tattoo, running in wavy lines sim- 
ilar to the grain of ancient well-kept furniture, 
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and nolessadmired. The operation requires the 
better part of a lifetime to reach perfection. It 
is generally commenced at the early age of nine- 
teen, and seldom finished until thirty-five. The 
natural beauty of the women is fortunately ex- 
empt from but the faintest stains of the ugly 
black tattoo, which only shows itself in females 
in a little dash across the upper lip, which gives 
the appearance of a budding mustache, not in- 
harmonious with their dark color, and a few 
touches delicately and artistically put in here 
and there upon the hands, feet, and legs. ‘The 
operation, which is performed with a sharp-tooth- 
ed bone like a comb, dipped into a mixture of 
burned cocoa-nut shell and water, and driven 
with a mallet through the skin deep into the 
flesh, is very painful, bringing the blood at ev- 
ery blow, and such agony of suffering that it is 
often necessary to tie those down who are un- 
dergoing the infliction. 

Porter, after his first satisfactory visit to the 
valley, had no sooner returned to the ship than 
he was informed that the great potentate Gat- 
tanewa, the chief of the Taeehs, had returned 
from his tour of inspection to one of his two 
great strong-holds situated upon the mountains. 
A boat was immediately dispatched to bring 





him on board, and ‘‘a fine large English sow” 
sent as a token of friendship, and as an offer- 
ing to secure his Majesty’s gracious favor. The 
great Gattanewa sprung, in a direct line traced 
through eighty-eight generations, from one of 
the forty sons of Oateia, or Daylight, and Ana- 
noona, Daylight’s wife, came; but, much to the 
surprise of all, his aspect was by no means ma- 
jestic and kingly. No cock’s feather plumed 
his royal head; no inestimable whale’s tooth 
hung from his neck ; no rich red mantle of pa- 
per draped his shoulders; not a fish bone pierced 
the lobe of his ear; and no formidable wooden 
club of war was fixed in his mighty grasp. The 
great Gattanewa came, a decrepit old barbarian 
of seventy years of age, tottering along, and lean- 
ing for support upon a stick. His head, body, 
and limbs were as black as those of a negro, from 
tattooing, and he was entirely destitute of all cov- 
ering and ornament, except a withered palm-leaf 
about his aged temples, and a dirty clout about 
his royal loins. Devotedly fond of the intoxi- 
cating kava,* he had indulged in it so habitual- 





* The kava is a root possessing an intoxicating qual- 
ity, with which the chiefs are very fond of indulging 
themselves. They employ persons of a lower class to 
chew it for them, and spit it into a wooden bowl; after 
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ly that its potent effects were shown in the peel- 
ing of his black coat of tattoo, which was turn- 
ing up and falling off all over his body in flakes, 
as if his skin, like a bad piece of mahogany ve- 
neer, had been warped and broken by the in- 
tensity of the liquid fire he had so continually 
imbibed. He had fortified himself on leaving 
the shore with a fresh draught of his beloved 
kava, which had produced such an effect that 
he was perfectly stupid. An attempt was made 
to make an impression upon his Majesty by mus- 
tering the whole crew and the firing of a big 
gun; but he hardly opened his eyes to look at 
the one, and only closed his ears to the other, 
complaining that the noise disturbed his nerves. 

The insensible Gattanewa, however, on going 
into the cabin, was aroused at once by the dis- 
play of some whales’ teeth. These were so high- 
ly prized in the islands, where they are worn 





which a small quantity of water is mixed with it, when 
the juice is strained into a neatly-polished cup made of a 
cocoa-nut shell, and passed round among them. It ren- 
ders them very stupid, and averse to hearing any noise; 
it deprives them of their appetite, and reduces them al- 
most to a state of torpor. It has also the effect of making 
their skin fall off in white scales, 





GATTANEWA, 


only by the chiefs, that ten of them would buy 
enough sandal wood to load a vessel of three 
hundred tons, and pay for the labor of cutting 
and hauling it from the remote mountains, and 
putting it on board ship in the bay. Ten whales’ 
teeth thus judiciously invested at the Marquesas 
would bring near a million of dollars in China.* 
Porter, aware of the value of a whale’s tooth, 
had taken care to buy up all he could find in 
the possession of the sailors, and had thus suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, at a dollar a piece, an ex- 
tensive assortment. This was now displayed 
before the astonished eyes of Gattanewa. His 
Majesty, fully aroused now to his own interest, 
being asked to name what he would prefer of 
all the things he had seen on board of the Esser, 
pronounced unhesitatingly in favor of a whale’s 
tooth. On being presented with one he wrapped 
it, with great care and expression of happiness, 
in his clout, and begging Captain Porter not to 
let any one know that he had about his person 
so valuable an article, threw himself upon a sofa, 
stupefied by the effects of the kava, from which 
he had only been temporarily aroused, and fell 








* Porter, 
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into a sound slumber. 
were so far brightened that he was able to talk 
upon the public affairs of his empire, and strove 
to negotiate with Captain Porter an alliance for 
carrying on war against the Happahs. 


IV.—WAR WITH THE HAPPAHS AND TYPEES. 


Selecting a commanding site upon a plain 
retired a short distance from the beach, separated 
from the inhabited part of the valley by a hill, 
and pleasantly shaded by bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees, Porter established an encampment 
upon land. The Lssex was hauled close to the 
beach, and repairs began in good earnest. The 
skillful native swimmers were employed to dive 
under the ship, and scrape with shells the bot- 
tom, foul with barnacles and grass, and her sides 
were painted by means of an oil procured from a 
nut which grew on the island. The old water 
casks were landed, and used to build up an in- 
closure for the encampment, and the sails being 
unbent, the canvas was temporarily employed 
for tents, one of which was occupied by Porter 
himself, who hoisted the United States flag and 
established a guard of marines. An oven was 
built of some bricks found on board of the prizes, 
and good fresh bread was baked daily, by which 
the men were refreshed, and the sea biscuit saved 
for future necessities. All were kept busy from 
early morning until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the rest of the day was given up to pleas- 
ure. One-fourth of the crew were allowed daily 
to leave the ship after their work, and revel in 
the delights of the valley until daylight next 
morning. 

While the Americans were thus occupied in 
their duties on ship and shore, the Happahs, 
emboldened by the peaceful attitude of their 
visitors, began to assume a threatening aspect. 
Leaving their own valley, they thronged over 
the mountain into that of the Taeehs, and ap- 
proaching within half a mile of the American 
camp, destroyed two hundred bread-fruit trees. 
They moreover sent back the messenger who had 
been dispatched to them by Porter on his first 
arrival, with the insulting declaration that he 
was a coward; for, notwithstanding his threat 
of opposition, they had gone into the valley and 
destroyed the bread-fruit trees of the Taeehs, and 
that they would soon repeat their visit, and not 
spare even the camp of the white men. Gat- 
tanewa and Mouina, the chief warrior of the 
Taeehs, a tall, handsome fellow, full of fire and 
activity, became more and more urgent in their 
entreaties for Porter to strike a blow against 
their enemies. The old chief, who had hospita- 
bly exchanged names with QOpotee, into which 
he had metamorphosed the name of Porter, pa- 
thetically appealed to the Captain’s filial affec- 
tions, declaring that, as he was now adopted 
into the family, he was bound to vindicate the 
memory of their common mother, whose bones 
the Happahs, in their insolence, had cursed. 
This respectable old lady, who had given birth 
to the great Gattanewa, had only been dead a 
short time, and her memory being yet fresh, 


On waking, his faculties | 





gave increased force to the filial appeal from 
brother to brother. 

Porter appeared no longer to hesitate, and 
made a show of preparation for hostilities. He 
began by landing a heavy six-pounder cannon,, 
and, more to satisfy the importunate solicita- 
tions of Gattanewa and Mouina than for intend- 
ed use, he told them that, if their people would 
carry it to the top of the mountain, he would 
send men up to fire it and drive away the Hap- 
pahs. They readily assented; but upon a few 
natives attempting to raise it, they were as- 
tounded to find they could not stir it, and de- 
clared that it stuck to the ground. They were, 
however, not to be thwarted in their purpose ; 
for they had become greatly enamored of the 
big gun, which, upon being fired, had excited so 
greatly their admiration that they danced and 
raised a general shout of applause, and had so 
endeared itself to them by its wonderful per- 
formances that they hugged, kissed, and fondled 
it with the utmost affection. They now suc- 
ceeded, by increased numbers, in slinging it to 
two strong poles and bearing it off. In a few 
days Gattanewa reported that the heavy gun had 
reached the mountain’s summit. The result 
seemed such a prodigy of laborious effort that it 
could hardly be believed; but it proved true. 
Porter now selected a detachment of forty men, 
armed with muskets, and, putting them under 
the command of Lieutenant Downes, sent them 
to attack the Happahs. The force struggled up 
the mountain, followed by great numbers of the 
friendly Taeehs, who, for the most part, discreet- 
ly kept in the rear on approaching the enemy, 
who thronged upon the summit. The waving 
plumes and the scarlet cloak, however, of the 
bold Mouina, and the American flag, borne by 
an agile native, were ever seen in advance. The 
Happahs were driven from mountain top to 
mountain top, until they sought refuge in one 
of their forts on the brow of a hill. Here, num- 
bering some three or four thousand, they made 
a stand, and dared, with provoking gestures, 
their assailants tocome on. Lieutenant Downes 
ordered his men to charge up the hill. The 
enemy began to pour down their spears, and 
with vigorous casts of their slings a shower 
of stones. Downes himself was struck by a 
stone and thrown breathless to the ground, and 
one of his men had his neck pierced through 
and through by a spear. The lieutenant, how- 
ever, soon recovered, and calling on his men to 
renew the charge, they rushed on with cheers 
through the shower of spears and stones, carried 
the fort, and sent the Happahs scattering over 
the hills and through the intricate windings of 
the valleys. They now returned to the encamp- 
ment, followed by the Taeehs brandishing their 
spears dipped in the blood of their enemies, and 
carrying five of the dead slung on poles. This 


effectually put an end to all further hostility from 
the Happahs, who soon sent in their messengers 
of peace with their flags of white, and submitted 
readily to pay their weekly tribute of hogs, co- 
coa-nuts, bananas, bread-fruit, tarra, sugar-cane, 
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and kava. In a few days more envoys came in | 
with. their emblems of friendship and their trib- | 
utes of subjection from every tribe on the island 
with the exception of the hitherto invincible 
Typees of the valley of Vieehee, and the Hat- 
ecaahcottwohohos of the-remote valley of Han- 
nahow. ‘Temaa Tipee, of the valley of Shoueme, 
becoming somewhat remiss in bringing tribute, 
it was found necessary to call him to account. 
He, however, satisfactorily excused himself on 
the ground that the fierce Typees, who were only 
separated from his people by a small ridge, had 
interfered and prevented him from fulfilling his 
duty. He, however, made the warmest protes- 
tations of friendship, and gave the most signal 
proof of his sincerity by desiring to exchange 





names with the American Captain. Porter 
Vor. XIX.—No. 111.—U 


having already disposed of his surname, had 
only his Christian one left to bestow. ‘Temaa 
Tipee accordingly assumed from that moment 
the name of David, or Tavee, as he called it, 
and became ever after distinguished for his fra- 
ternal affection. Tavee being the handsomest 
man on the island, was, so far as his good ap- 
pearance was concerned, a reputable addition 
to the Porter family; but as he was a good deal 
of a coxcomb, and fond of personal adornment, 
he was an unmitigated spendthrift, and would 
part with any of his possessions for the sake of a 
whale’s tooth, a strip of red cloth, or a bauble, 
to decorate his handsome person. Tavee re- 
peatedly offered his wife, who was no less noted 
for her personal charms than himself, and was, 
moreover, strange as it may seem, almost adored 
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by him, to Captain Porter for a string of glass 
beads 


The Taecehs, full of gratitude for the services 
rendered them by the conquest of their enemies, 
now readily conceded to their American visitors 
every honor and favor. Captain Porter was ad- 
mitted to all the mysterious privileges of the 
taboo. He frequented their houses for feasting 
and drinking kava, which, like our clubs, were 
taboo to the women; he freely entered the in- 
nermost shrines of their temples, looked with- 
out interruption upon their rites of worship, 
handled familiarly their puppet deities, and had 
a glance at their dark ceremonies over their dead 
enemies, not without a shuddering suspicion of 
cannibalism—of the practice of which the well- 
picked bones and clean skulls every where seem- 
ed proofs, although the gentle character and the 
positive denials of the natives left the more char- 
itable impression that the inhabitants of the 
beautiful island of Nookahevah were guiltless 
of the horrid barbarity of eating human flesh. 

With the consent of the natives Porter now 
took possession of the hill overhanging his en- 
campment, leveled the summit with the aid of 
his willing allies, and building up a breast-work 
with water-casks filled with dirt, and mounting 
it with four guns, hoisted the United States flag. 
At the same time firing a salute of seventeen 
guns, which was returned from the ships in the 
bay, Porter took formal possession on the 19th 
November of the whole island, which he called 
Madison’s Island, while he christened, also in 
honor of the then President, the breast-work Fort 
Madison, and the village Madisonville.. The 
bay was honored with the New England title of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

The natives became more and more zealous 
in serving their new masters. One morning 
four thousand men from the different tribes who 
had given in their fealty, assembled at the camp 
with their material and implements for building, 
and with instinctive skill and orderly industry, 
though without a master to direct them or a plan 
to guide, set to work like so many beavers, and 
with such effect that, before night, they had 
raised eight handsome structures, including a 
dwelling-house for Captain Porter, another for 
his officers, a hospital, a guard-house, bakery, 
ete. Around this nucleus the industrious na- 
tives continued to raise building after building, 
and before the second day was past there stood, 
as if by magic, upon the site of the old encamp- 
ment a beautiful village. The houses were of 
the largest kind, full fifty feet in length, and of 
proportionate height and width, and standing in 
a crescentic form, were connected to each other 
by a solid wall of twelve feet in length and four 
feet in height. Nothing was omitted to give 
them the utmost completeness and finish of their 
native architecture. Polished columns of the 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut wood adorned the 
fronts; the bamboo walls were richly decorated 
with vari-colored paper cloth and cocoa-nut sin- 
net; the roofs compactly and neatly thatched 
with leaves of palm, and the interiors evenly 








laid with stone pavement and carefully furnish- 
ed with mats. 

The Typees became every day more and more 
defiant, and the friendly natives more urgent in 
their solicitations for war. Lead us against the 
Typees, said the latter, and we shall be able to 
furnish you with supplies from their valley ; you 
have long threatened them; their insults have 
been great; you have promised to protect us 
against them, and yet permit them to offer vio- 
lence to us; and while you have rendered every 
other tribe tributary to you, you permit them 
to triumph with impunity. Our canoes are in 
readiness, our warriors impatient, and for less 
provocations, had you not been here, we should 
have met them in battle. Porter accordingly 
now no longer hesitated, and determined to be- 
gin hostilities at once. Five ships’ boats and 
ten war-canoes of the Happahs, filled with native 
warriors, sailed into the bay, upon which the 
valley of the Typees opened toward the sea. The 
Essex, Jun., followed and anchored. The rest 
of the natives scaled the mountains and proceed- 
ed by land. Soon there was gathered on the 
smooth beach a force of five thousand Taeeh and 
Happah warriors, who, armed with spears, clubs, 
and slings, seemed eager for the fight. The 
Americans numbered only thirty-five in all, ex- 
clusive of Captain Porter, Lieutenant Downes, 
and the other officers. Not a single Typee could 
be seen, either upon the level plain which stretch- 
ed from the shore toward the thickets which hid 
the entrance of the valley from view, or upon 
hill-side or mountain-top. One of the Taeehs, 
who had intermarried with the Typees, was sent 
forward as an embassador with a white flag to 
offer terms to the enemy. He approached to- 
ward the valley, disappeared for a moment be- 
hind the bushes, but again, in an instant after- 
ward, came running back in great affright, de- 
claring that he had been set upon by a party of 
concealed Typees, who had driven him off with 
blows, and threatened to put him to death if he 
again ventured among them. 

Porter now gave the order to march. The 
brave Mouina, as before, led the way, and the 
whole force followed, plunging into the thickets. 
The snapping of slings was distinctly heard, 
stones came pattering about, and spears whirred 
in the air, but not a man of the enemy could be 
seen. It would have looked like fear to retreat, 
and to stand still would have been fatal. Port- 
er accordingly determined to advance and clear 
the thickets of the skulkers. Thus for a mile 
he kept advancing, and his unseen antagonists 
retiring secretly before him, while both continued 
an aimless contest with no serious damage to 
either. On reaching the river, however, the 
Typees, from the covert of its wooded banks op- 
posite, poured a shower of stones upon the Amer- 
icans, who were suddenly exposed to their aim 
by coming forward into a small’ open space. 
Lieutenant. Downes fell to the ground with his 
leg shattered into pieces. As it was necessary 
to send him back to the beach with a party of 


: men to carry and guard him, Porter’s American 
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force was reduced to twenty-four men. The 
Taeehs still remained faithful, but even the brave 
Mouina began to falter before the increasing 
dangers, and no longer led the van. The Hap- 
pahs throughout had lent but feeble aid, and 
were now thronging the mountains and coolly 
looking on as indifferent spectators, without of- 
fering the least assistance. Porter, however, 
still persevered ; and finding that he could not 
clear the thickets of the enemy by his musketry, 
ordered his men to fire a volley, give three cheers, 
and dash across the river. 

Again on the opposite bank of the stream, the 
Typees, still retreating, kept up their harassing 
volleys of stones and spears. Porter, however, 
though deserted by all the natives but the faith- 
ful Mouina and a few others, pressed on with 
the hope of soon reaching the Typee village, and 
there meeting the enemy fairly, face to face. 
Struggling on thus through a deep morass and 
an undergrowth so thick-set that the men were 
obliged to crawl on their hands and feet, a clear- 
ed space was at last reached, and the Typees 
ceased to throw their missiles. Cheered with 
the hope of soon finishing this harassing expe- 
dition, the Americans went forward with fresh 
spirits, which, however, were soon dashed by the 
sudden appearance of a great wall seven feet 
high, which stretched over an eminence directly 
across the path. Behind this defense the Typees 
had concentrated their principal strength, and 
they now, with horrid yells, began to throw from 
their cover an immense shower of stones and 
spears. Porter, nothing daunted, ordered his 
men to storm the work; but discovering that the 
ammunition was nearly expended, was forced to 
postpone the attack until Lieutenant Gamble, 
who was now sent with four men to get a supply 
from the Esser, Jun., in the Bay, could return. 

Finding his men wearied by their fatiguing 
march, and uncertain about the return of Lieu- 
tenant Gamble with the ammunition, Porter now 
determined to return to the beach with his re- 
maining force of only nineteen men. He, how- 
ever, was resolved upon having a parting shot at 
the Typees, and accordingly, ordering his men 
to feign a retreat by running, he succeeded in 
drawing out the enemy from behind the wall and 
giving them a volley, by which several were kill- 
ed and the rest frightened back to their cover. 
Porter, taking advantage of this alarm, hurried 
back to the beach, and thus escaped being har- 
assed on his route by the thronging Typees. The 
men were too fatigued to renew the fight that 
day, and accordingly, Porter, although he was 
obliged to listen to the exulting boasts of the 
enemy, and suffer from the diminished reverence 
of his allies, the Taeehs, the Happahs, and Shou- 
emes, for a few hours, postponed the severe pun- 
ishment of the enemy he meditated until next 
day. 

Starting in the evening with two hundred of 
his own people, Porter reached the summit of 
the mountain which overhung the valley of the 
Tieuhoy, after a severe, clambering march up the 
steep and irregular ascent, during which several 


of the men gave out from fatigue. Here he in- 
tended to have encamped for the night ; but the 
moon shining out clear, and the guides declar- 
ing, though wrongly as it turned out, that the 
village of the Typees was only six miles distant, 
he determined to continue his march. The path 
led down the steep and rocky sides of mountains, 
through deep marshes and almost impenetrable 
thickets, and along the edges of precipices which 
were fearful to behold, and where a single false 
step would have been inevitably fatal. At mid- 
night, on reaching the mountain ridge which 
overhung the valley where the Typees dwelt, the 
Americans, as they marched silently along, saw 
a great number of lights below, and heard loud 
shouts and beating of drums. The Typees were 
celebrating the victory they boasted of having 
gained the previous day. The path becoming 
more dangerous at every step, and the native 
guides declaring that it would be impossible to 
descend into the valley without the light of day, 
it was determined to halt for the night. 

While the men were lying upon their arms 
there came a sudden pouring rain, with a cold 
and piercing wind. Chilled and wetted to the 
skin, fearful that the guns and ammunition would 
be spoiled for service, and placed upon a slippery 
ridge of rock from which there was so great a 
danger of falling into the fearful precipices be- 
low that no one hardly dared to stir, they all 
anxiously counted every hour of the passing 
night, and hailed the dawn of day, though 
gloomy with the continued rain, with a hearty 
welcome. 

As the precipitous descent into the valley of 
the Typees was too slippery and hazardous from 
the flooding rain, the next day was spent in the 
neighboring village of the Happahs; and on the 
succeeding morning, at early dawn, Porter stood 
again upon the ridge, and looked down upon the 
valley of the Typees, which presented a view of 
surpassing beauty. The valley, of a breadth of 
three or four miles, stretched for a distance of 
nine miles between the precipitous mountains 
which closed it in on all sides except at the beach, 
where the Pacific rolled in its heavy surf. Vil- 
lages were scattered here and there, shaded by 
the luxuriant bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees ; 
richly cultivated fields, surrounded by stone walls, 
spread their bounteous products along the fertile 
acclivities, and were watered by a meandering 
river, which, taking its origin in a headlong cat- 
aract which rushed down the steep mountains, 
became in its course a gentle stream which flow- 
ed quietly between its shaded banks below, until 
| it made its way through the beach into the bay. 
| The Typee warriors, in great crowds, were throng- 
|ing the banks of the river and daring their as- 
| sailants to descend. Porter led down the steep 
| path his little force, and although they made a 
| vigorous resistance, throwing their missiles in 
showers, they were forced from one cover to an- 
| other, from stone wall to stone wall, and from 
fort to fort. The few Taeehs and Happahs who 
had joined the Americans soon abandoned them 
' and left them to their own resources. The Ty- 
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pees continued to struggle so obstinately that it 
was found necessary to pursue them throughout 
the whole extent of their valley. As they push- 
ed onward the Americans burned each village 
they reached until they arrived at length at the 
principal settlement, which, also, with its great 
public square, its imposing buildings, its war ca- 
noes, its temples, and its gods, was ruthlessly 
reduced to ashes. Ten villages in all were de- 
stroyed, and still the almost invincible Typees 
continued to struggle against fate. Sated with 
ruin and worn-out with fatigue, Porter at last 
led back his victorious force. As he regained 
the summit of the ridge he looked with a sad- 
dened heart upon the change which had been 
wrought in the charming valley since the morn- 
ing sun shone upon that scene of abundance and 
happiness. A long line of smoking ruins now 
marred its beauty. The hills were covered with 
the fugitive Typees, who looked down upon their 
late abodes of plenty, beauty, and enjoyment, 
and saw nothing but ruin and desolation. Ina 
few days the brave Typees too acknowledged the 
foreign visitors as their lords, and submissively 
paid them tribute. 


IV.—THE END OF THE ESSEX. 


The Essex now being ready for sea, Porter 
determined to seek out an enemy more worthy 
of his metal. He would hasten to Valparaiso, 
where he had every hope of meeting with one of 
those British men-of-war he knew were in search 
of him. His crew, however, who had tasted of 
the delights of the life at the Marquesas, were 
not so eager to quit those abodes of pleasure. 
Finding it necessary to keep his sailors on board 
the ship a few days before departure, to prevent 
desertion, the men became restless and discon- 
tented. The Marquesas beauties, deprived of 
their lovers, lined the beach from morning until 
night, and expressing their grief by dipping their 
fingers in water and allowing it to trickle down 
their cheeks like tears, besought the captain to 
remove the taboos from his men. Some declared 
they would cut themselves to pieces, some threat- 
ened to beat out their brains, some to drown 
themselves, and some boldly swam to the ship, 
and were torn only by force from their parting 
favorites. The crew finally became mutinous, 
when Porter summoned them to his presence, 
and declaring that he had heard they were about 
seizing the ship, assured them, although he did 
not believe the report, that if such an event 
should occur, ‘‘he would, without hesitation, put 
a match to the magazine and blow them all to 
eternity.” The men gave him no further trou- 
ble. Leaving his prizes in the bay under the 
command of Lieutenant Gamble, Porter now 
sailed on the 12th of December for Valparaiso 
in the Esser, accompanied by the Essex, Jun. 

On the 3d of February, of the year 1840, the 
Essex and the Esser, Jun., were at anchor in 
the roadstead of Valparaiso. The authorities 
and people, though suspected to be favorably in- 
clined toward the English, did not fail in their 
usual hospitalities to the Americans. Soon two 





British men-of-war came sailing into the harbor, 
all prepared for action. One, the Phebe, had 
been long expected and anxiously looked for by 
Captain Porter, who was eager to try his strength 
with her. Contrary, however, to his expecta- 
tions, she was accompanied by another armed 
vessel, the Cherub. The former, commanded by 
Captain Hillyar, was alone more than a match 
in weight of metal and number of crew for the 
Essex. She mounted thirty long eighteens, six- 
teen thirty-two pound carronades, one howitzer, 
and six threes in her tops, and had a crew of 
three hundred and twenty people. The Esser 
had forty thirty-two pound carronades and six 
long twelves, and could muster but two hundred 
and fifty-five effective men in all. The Esser, 
Jun., was so light of metal and so short handed 
as hardly to be of any account in an engagement 
with the enemy’s heavy cannon. The Cherub, 
on the other hand, a twenty-gun ship, mounted 
eighteen thirty-two pound carronades below, 
eight twenty-four pound carronades and two long 
nines above, and was manned by a crew of a 
hundred and eighty persons. 

As the Phebe came sailing in she ranged up 
alongside of the Esser, with all her men at quar- 
ters. Her captain, who was an old acquaint- 
ance, hailed, and politely inquired after the 
health of the American commander. The en- 
emy’s ship was now so close that she seemed 
about to run afoul of the Esser. Hillyar, how- 
ever, replied, when Porter shouted out that he 
was prepared for action, and that if the Phebe 
touched there would be much bloodshed: ‘‘ Oh, 
Sir, I have no intention of getting on board of 
you.” As he luffed up, however, his ship was 
taken aback, and her jib-boom was thrust across 
the forecastle of the Esser. Porter now called 
all his crew to be ready to board the enemy, and 
ordered them, so soon as the ships’ hulls touched, 
to spring with cutlasses in hand upon the Phebe’s 
deck. The Englishman was completely at the 
mercy of her antagonist, who, with the Essez, 
Jun., lying near by, could have raked him fore- 
and-aft, and sunk him in fifteen minutes. Hill- 
yar raised both his hands in consternation, and 
cried out, with great earnestness, that his ship 
was taken aback by accident, and that he had no 
intention of touching. Porter chivalrously ac- 
cepted the apology, and forbore taking his ad- 
vantage. 

For nearly two months the opposing vessels 
remained sternly watching each other, and seek- 
ing a favorable opportunity for action. Now they 
were at anchor almost side by side in the neutral 
harbor; and although bent upon mutual destruc- 
tion, the officers and crew met daily on shore. 
and interchanged friendly visits and kindly to- 
kens of fellowship. Again they cruised off the 
port, and sought to meet in deadly encounter. 
Finally, while the enemy’s two vessels had gone 
outside to blockade the Esser within the harbor, 
Porter got under way, and strove to provoke the 
Phebe to come to action without her companion, 
for the two together made so overwhelming a 
force that it was entirely out of the question to 
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THE FIGHT. 


attempt to master both. Wishing to irritate ' sea, and trusting to the superior sainng of his 
Captain Hillyar into a fair fight, Porter, one | ship to escape the blockade of the two British 
clear day towed one of his prizes, which had | men-of-war. 
been so long lying in the harbor of Valparaiso, On the 28th of March, with a fresh wind from 
within reach of the guns of the two British men- | the. southward, the Esser made a dash for the 
of-war then in the offing, and setting fire to her, | outlet of the bay. The enemy’s two ships were 
made his escape by the superior sailing of the | on the watch close in with the point to the west- 
Esser. The provocation seemed to have the de-| ernside. The Esser, however, with single-reefed 
sired result. top-sails, boldly steered on, with the view of pass- 
On the afternoon of the 27th of February the | ing to the windward. On rounding the point a 
Phebe stood close in for the harbor, hoisted her | heavy squall struck the ship, and carried away 
defiant flag, ‘‘ God and Country; British sailors’! the main-topmast, and with it into the sea the 
best rights; Traitors offend both !”—which had | men who were aloft reefing the top-gallant sails, 
been conceived as a reply to the ‘‘Free-trade | who sunk to rise no more. The British ships 
and sailors’ rights” that floated from the mast- | immediately gave chase, as the disabled Esser 
head of the Esser—and fired a gun. Porter, | strove to regain the port to repair her damage. 
believing this to be a challenge, eagerly made | Not able to reach the old anchorage, she made 
ready, and hoisting at his mizzen the retort: | for a small bay not far from the fort, and let go 
“God, our Country, and Liberty; Tyrants of- | her anchor within pistol-shot of the shore. This 
fend them!” sailed boldly out. When, howev- | was neutral ground, so close to Valparaiso that 
er, the Esser came rapidly on, the Phebe took | crowds of people gathered upon the hills to be- 
to her heels and ran down for the Cherub, which | hold the scene. But still the enemy’s two ships 
was two and a half miles to the leeward. At | came on, with their defiant mottoes and all flags 
last, finding it impossible to persuade Captain flying, evidently determined upon a conflict. 
Hillyar to come to a fair fight—who was proba- Crippled, however, as their antagonist was, 
bly under strict orders not to engage except with | the enemy approached with caution; and the 
his double force—Porter determined to put to' Phebe, taking up her position at long shot 
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astern, and the Cherub, equally discreet, hers 
on the starboard bow, the two opened their dis- 
tant fire. The Esser cleared at once for action, 
and before she could get a spring on her cable 
that she might manceuvre at freedom, was hotly 
engaged. ‘The Cherub soon found her position 
in the bow too hot, and she hauled off and joined 
the Phebe astern. Both now suffered so severe- 
ly from the Essezx’s three long twelve-pounders, 
thrust out of the stern ports, that they hauled 
off to repair damages. Every man upon the 
Essex was, like the brave commander, resolute 
in doing his duty to the last. Many had already 
fallen, the rigging of the ship had been much 
cut up, and the ensigns shot away. ‘ Free- 
trade and sailors’ rights” still, however, was fly- 
ing at the fore, and another ensign was made fast 
in the mizzen rigging, and various jacks hoisted 
about, to secure the purpose of a flag at all haz- 
ards. Such was the determined spirit of Porter, 
who was resolved upon defending his ship to the 
last extremity. 

The Phebe and Cherub renewed their assault, 
but so cautiously, and in such a position, that 
while their long guns told fearfully upon the Es- 
sex, she was unable to return an effective shot. 
Porter now ordered his cable to be cut, and with 
only a jib hoisted—for all the rest of his sails 
were unmanageable from the destruction of the 
ropes—made directly for the enemy, with the 
bold purpose of laying the Phabe aboard. Clos- 
ing in, the fire became tremendous. The decks 
of the Esser were now strewed with dead, her 
cockpit filled with wounded, and the ship caught 
fire again and again. Many of the cannon were 
dismounted, and three successive crews of one 
single gun were killed. Out of the fifteen men 
only one, and he wounded, survived. The work 
had proved too hot for the Cherub, and she had 
moved to a safe distance; the Phabe, too, tak- 


Porter told his men that all who, in preference 
to being blown up, would take the risk of trying 
to reach the land by swimming, might jump 
overboard and make the effort. Many accepted 
the offer. Some reached the shore, but most 
were drowned in the attempt. Porter himself, 
untouched by a shot, would have still kept his 
flag flying, and gone down with his ship without 
striking, but on being entreated to remember the 
wounded, he consented to call a council of his 
officers. Upon being summoned, one only came! 
The rest were either slain, drowned, or disabled. 
Almost every gun was useless, had there been 
even men to fight them; the berth-deck, steer- 
age, ward-room, and cockpit were full of wound- 
ed, and many of these wounded again, and some 
of their comrades killed, while under the hands 
of the surgeon; the carpenter had not a man of 
his crew left, and he himself, while over the side 
plugging the shot-holes, narrowly escaped drown- 
ing, by having his slings cut away by a ball; 
seventy-five men were all that were left to do 
duty out of the two hundred and fifty gallant 
fellows who, two hours before, had so spiritedly 
gone into action. Porter feeling it a duty un- 
der these circumstances no longer to hesitate, 
hauled down his flag. 

By an arrangement with Captain Hillyar, the 
Essex, Jun., was converted into a cartel, and 
Captain Porter sailed in her, with the survivors 
of the Essex, for the United States. On arriving 
off New York she was overhauled by a British 
cruiser; and her papers being questioned and 
the vessel detained, Porter, indignant at the 
treatment, made his escape in a whale-boat, and 
succeeded by the help of a fog in eluding his 
pursuers, and landing at Babylon, on Long Isl- 
and, where he was received with suspicious cool- 
ness, as it was thought he might be an enemy in 
| disguise. On his arrival in New York, howev- 





ing advantage of the comparatively good condi-| er, a warm welcome met him after his adventur- 
tion of her sails, cautiously manceuvred to avoid | ous cruise, and such honors were conferred as 
closing with the Esser, which, now almost a} proved that our countrymen recognized in David 
wreck, was unmanageable. Finding it impos-| Porter a man of whom the country should be 
sible to board, and the carnage becoming horri- | proud. ; 

ble in his ship, which the enemy was raking with | 
his heavy guns, while Porter, from the position | 
of his helpless vessel, was unable to return a shot, 
he let go an anchor, with a hawser attached, in 
order to bring round the head of the Essex, and 
once more to present her broadside to the ene- 
my. Firing away again, the guns of the Essex | 
told with good effect, and the Phebe now in her | 
turn appeared disabled, and was drifting away | 
on the tide. There seemed a probability that 
she would soon be out of gun-shot, and leave the |.of New York, up the Hudson to Albany, and 
Essex to the glory of the victory. At this mo-| thence to Burlington, on Lake Champlain. 
ment, however, of hope, the hawser attached to | Thence we crossed over to Port Kent, on the 
the anchor gave way, and the ship again floated | opposite shore. As Port Kent was quite small 
a helpless wreck toward the Phebe, whose guns | enough to be thoroughly studied in transitu, we 
still kept up their fire and their havoc upon the | were ready to leave it at the earliest opportunity, 
Essex, which, in her position, could neither | which, luckily, was even then waiting for us in 
strike nor fly. There was now no longer any | the omnibus for Keeseville, five miles back in 
hope of saving the ship. She, too, had again | the interior. 

caught fire; and an explosion of powder threat-| Keeseville we found to be quite a notable vil- 





A FOREST STORY. 
L—THE HUNTING-GROUNDS OF THE SARANAC. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 

HE happy hunting-grounds of the Saranac 

lie in the silent heart of a wondrous wilder- 

ness of mountains and lakes in the upper part 
of the great Empire State. Our destination be- 
ing thither, we struck a bee line from the city 





ening the destruction of all on board occurring, | lage, with nice hotels within and delectable 
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mountain landscapes without, and with iron ores 
and iron products ad /ibitum all around. At 
Keeseville, also, or hard by, we saw the brave 
waters urging their determined way over the 
precipices and through the dark glens of the 
grand ravine, known to the country about as the 
Walled Banks of the Ausable. But as neither 
this nor other winsome scenes which charmed 
our eyes here were what we went out to see, we 
did not pause long to look, nor shall I tarry 
overmuch to remember. 

We were bound, as I have said, to the 
solitudes of the Saranac, which, we had been 
told, approached to within a day’s rude for- 
est ride of Keeseville, and was linked there- 
with, thrice a week, by a public stage. We 
had happened in upon the off day, and so 
found the chance to reconnoitre as aforesaid. 

In due time the stage, a very barbarous 
cart, developed, and we disappeared, begirt 
with such traps alone as were befitting to 
mountaineers—Spartan knapsacks and true- 
hearted rifles. We and our accoutrements 
fell at once, as we took our seats, under the 
quiet but keen glance of our nearest, fellow- 
passenger, whose bronzed face and sturdy 
form so clearly bespoke his way of life that 
the atmosphere of his presence seemed to 
bear us at once deep into the shadows of our 
anticipated forest home. As he leisurely 
surveyed us a little private smile—an intel- 
ligent smile, full of meaning and experience 
—stole to his lips, with unmistakable hints 





at the perhaps forgotten prose, as well as the ea- 
gerly-trusted poetry, of our coming life. 

The smile passed away as quickly as it came, 
but was there again, and more assuring than be- 
fore, as my companion sprung, with a gay jest, 
back into the vehicle, from which a sudden lurch 
just then unceremoniously pitched him into the 
deep, sandy road. 

“It ain’t worth mentioning, my friend,” said 
he—and the smile grew more kindly than ever— 
‘* if you’re bound for the woods, you'll laugh at 
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many harder thumps. We take things as they 
come out there, and calculate that it’s all 
right.” 

The talk which followed the acquaintance 

thus auspiciously begun might have beguiled us 
to a censurable inattention to the changing beau- 
ties of the way, had not our new friend himself 
continually reminded us of our forgetfulness 
with many a brief parenthetical speech, fragrant 
with the aroma of a true and hearty love of na- 
ture. 
Our way followed the banks of the Saranac 
River, which was gayly bearing the waters of its 
wild namesake lakes to the great Champlain. 
All around us was a charming landscape, full 
of the picturesque surprises of a mountain land ; 
here, in the shadows of the forest-glen, and yon- 
der, over far-reaching hill and vale, with glimpses 
ever and anon, as the fitful skies above us vouch- 
safed, of soaring peak and precipice. 

‘¢ There,” cried my companion, as the lifting 
clouds exposed to view a grand rocky summit, 
which we had not before observed; ‘‘ there, at 
last, must be Mount Marcy, the monarch of the 
Adirondacks !” 

‘‘That is White Face,” said our forester; 
«the tallest of these hills after old Tahawus. 
Tahawus ain’t to be seen any where from the 
settlements. He don’t make himself too com- 
mon.” 

‘* Tahawus ?” we inquired. 

*** Mount Marcy,’ as most of the city folks 
call him,” answered our bronzed friend, but with 
a kind, exceptional look at us, as though he 
thought we might be the one or two righteous 
men whose virtues should save Sodom; ‘‘ but 
Tahawus, The Sly-piercing, as the Injins, who 





had a sort o’ nat’ral insight into sich matters, 
used to say. Them red-skins was raised among 
the mountains, and had too much respect, like, 
for ’em to name ’em arter mortal men like you 
or me, or the biggest on us.” 

When my companion had followed up the 
woodman’s thought with a very complimentary 
and eloquent speech upon the poetry of the red 
man’s nature, and the shame of his great wrongs, 
with a concluding sigh for ‘‘the poor Indian 
with untutored mind,” and when he had been 
answered that ‘‘ the Injin didn’t want no tutor- 
ing —that Natur herself always did the right 
thing in that respect,” I seized an opportunity, 
suggested by our stranger’s defense of the abo- 
riginal nomenclature, to ask about a certain 
guide on the lakes recommended to us in Keese- 
ville, whose reverent love and veneration for the 
mountains, and especially for the grand sachem, 
had won for him the odd sobriquet of ‘‘ Old Ta- 
hawus.” The information I elicited was satis- 
factory so far as the actuality of ‘‘ Tahawus” was 
concerned, but not so our friend’s suddenly in- 
communicative manner on the subject, and still 
less certain disparaging hints which he threw out 
about his fellow-woodman’s fabled virtues and 
exploits. When at last he went even so far as 
to qualify a very moderate admission of merit in 
its way with the dubious remark that after all 
he didn’t consider that Tahawus was the least 
mite better than he should be, our growing es- 
teem for our fellow-traveler was suddenly check- 
ed, and the gossip became less and less interest- 
ing from that moment, until he bade us good- 
by, as we approached the end of our journey ; 
and it was with hesitation that we accepted his 
offer to hunt up ‘‘ Old Tahawus,” and, if possible, 
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secure his desired companionship for us in our 
proposed excursion into the wilderness. This 
grace, however, we ventured to concede, when he 
assured us that the eccentric guide was a “‘ non- 
come-at-ibus” whom no one could find, in the 
first place, or when found, persuade, unless it 
were himself. 

Now, as we touched the verge of civilization 
in our approach to the scattering hamlet, which 
lies almost on the margin of the Lower Saranac, 
the storm which had been gathering through the 
day came down with force, and we were quite 
contented to get within the shelter of our inn, 
and stay there quietly until the morrow should 
come with more sunny welcome. 

In our busy dreams we saw Tahawus asleep in 
his forest tent, from which we were vigorously 


cudgeling the wolves; and so did we deem our- | 


selves occupied, until we awoke and found that 
our vengeful knocks were neither more nor less 
than thumps on the door, from the hard fist of 


our fellow-voyager of the previous day, who had | 
been long vainly trying to arouse us to a knowl- | 


edge of the fact that the sun was up and we 
should be so too. 

He brought us the good news t*:at Tahawus 
had been discovered and had consented to be of 
our party, and he advised us to be making our 


LANDING-PLACE 


preparations for a start, while the guide was ar- 
ranging some little preliminary affairs of his 
own. 

“ Tahawus,” said he, ‘‘ will take his own boat, 
the Polly Ann, for you've got to travel the whole 
way by water. You might pull a boat through 
the brooks and lakes of these woods for a hun- 
dred miles, with mayhap a ‘ carrying place’ now 
and then.” 

‘¢ And what shall we do about provisions ?” 

‘* Well, you see, you'll have Tahawus’s tent 
and kitchen fixins—sich as you'll want, and that 
ain’t a great sight; then you must lay in, here 
at the tavern, some coffee and sugar and crack- 
ers, with mayhap some pork, and any thing else 
| you think you'll want, and then with the dogs 
| you can fetch up a deer sometimes, or you can 
| take a lot of trout; so that, altogether, you won't 
starve, I guess.” 

With these and other instructions to follow, 
we very soon filled the hampers which our friend 
provided, and when breakfast had been dis- 
patched we were quite ready to pitch them, with 
all the tent equipage which had come to light, 
into the wagon, for the tramp of two miles which 
yet separated us from our proposed point of em- 
barkation on the Lower Saranac. 








When every thing was prepared, and the 
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hounds, Spot and Jack, could no longer restrain 
their impatience to be off, our worthy assistant 
invited us to take seats with the driver in the 
wagon, leaving himself to march off ahead. But 
this degrading proposal we indignantly rejected, 
having already shouldered our respective plun- 
der, duly tucked our trowsers inside our boots, 
and assumed a general expression of countenance, 
calculated to be terrible to wild cats, and indica- 
tive of our unalterable determination to see the 
elephant sturdily, tusks and all. 

‘¢ Well, you're right, I guess,” said the hunter, 
approvingly, ‘‘and Tahawus won’t think the 
worse of you for your coming on your own pins. 
We shall meet the old chap, I suppose, down at 
the landing-place.” 

Before the distance seemed to us half traveled 
a sudden bend in the path revealed the fair ex- 
panse of the silent lake to our expectant sight, 
and yonder, under the pendent willow, the boat 
lay moored, the famous Polly Ann, in which we 
were to make our novel mountain-journey. In 
a jiffy we had brought her round to the landing, 
and in another jiffy stored her with our miscel- 
laneous cargo of hardware, dry goods, and gro- 
ceries. Obedient to the intimations of the hunt- 
er, we followed the dogs into the boat, when 
pointing one of us to the helm, he seized the 
oars and was pushing off from shore, when we 
inquired eagerly for the whereabouts of Tahawus. 
**Did you not tell us,” we asked, “that we 
should meet him here?” 

“*Sartain,” said the old rogue, with a sly 
chuckle; “ sartain, and who says he ain’t here, I 
should like to know!” 

The truth broke upon our benighted minds as 





we severally and collectively exclaimed, ‘‘ Then 
you are yourself Tahawus, you old—” 

‘** That’s what they call me,” he replied, quiet- 
ly, and giving a sturdy tug at the oars, which 
put the obedient craft far out into the lake. 

Our sudden movement to seize and shake the 
hand of our waggish friend would have inevit- 
ably upset our boat but for his own quick and 
judicious balance of power. 

**You are the very chap for us, old fellow!” 

“ And you,” said he, ‘‘are just the boys for 
me! You have come out for a good time, and 
you're going to have it, sartain. Still, Jack! 
Down, Spot! Be quiet, won’t you!” 

And with sundry hearty cheers, which must 
have astonished the quiet woods and waters, our 
wilderness life was fairly begun. 

After a few more mutual felicitations as guide 
and guests, and a reiteration of merry compli- 
ment to Tahawus upon the success of his pleas- 
ant jest, we fell for a while into that silence 
which the temper of the scene around, super- 
added to the excess of our late hilarity, so nat- 
urally induced. Only occasionally, as our bark 
sped on, was the stillness interrupted by brief 
question and answer as new and curious features 
arose in the landscape. 

The lake which we were traversing was the 
nearest to Champlain of a numerous group, the 
whole only a link in the great chain which covers 
all this unoccupied, almost unexplored, portion 
of New York. The Saranac lakes proper are 
three in number. The Lower waters, which we 
are now passing, are some six miles in length, 
and occasionally of great depth. They are ful! 
of picturesque islands, of curious headlands, and 
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of inviting bays, with shores of striking interest, 
crowned in the distance by many a fantastic 
mountain-top. 

“Those peaks,” said our guide, pointing to 
some eccentric forms which led the hill features 
of the landscape at the moment, ‘‘are the Crotchet 
Mountains, and your old friend White Face. 
You'll see them again often as we sail. I've 
slept many a sound sleep in the woods there.” 

‘*That,” he resumed at another moment, as 
our eyes fell upon a bizarre islet, in the centre 
of which grew a solitary tree, table-shaped, like 
the Italian pines—‘“‘ that is Umbrella Island. I 
was cast away there once in a terrible storm. It 
rained harder than it did in Noah’s time, and 
the ‘umbrella’ warn’t of any great use, though 
it might be pretty good shelter in a shower.” 

***The Twins?’ Yes, they are the Two Sis- 
ters, because they look so loving-like, I suppose ; 
though there was a man here once, a poet they 
said, who told a long yarn about two young gals, 
sisters they were, who were out sailing on the 
lake years ago, when the white folks first began 
to come here. He said they were chased by the 
Indians, when they left their boat, and swimming 
unseen to the Islands, hid away for several days 
among the rocks, and escaped. Whether it was 
true or not, I don’t know, but it sounds a sort of 





nat’ral. A good many things have happened in 
these lakes. I’ve seen some sights here myself.” 

At our suggestion Tahawus filled up the fly- 
ing hours with narrations of his varied adven- 
tures, until the sun and our sharpened appetites 
told that lunch-time had fairly arrived. Our 
rather rueful remembrance of our larder at this 
juncture was brightened by a proposal from the 
guide, as he ran the Polly Ann upon a pleasant 
beach at the mouth of a little brook, to take a 
mess of trout, while we hunted up the fuel to 
cook them. No sooner said than done, for even 
as the fire of dry brush began to sparkle and to 
send up to the sky its incense of blue smoke, 
there lay the dainty fish, all ready for the grid- 
iron, which Tahawus was fashioning from a 
three-pronged twig. With a trifle of pork which 
soon simmered in the frying-pan, a few slices of 
bread, which we at present had fresh, and a cup 
of aromatic coffee, which we were not very long 
in concocting, the trout made us a repast, at the 
thought of which we blushed then, as we have 
since, for Delmonico himself in all his kitchen 
glory. 

A quiet, lazy smoke, and a few more hours of 
ever-interrupted progress, completed our explo- 
rations, and brought us to the end of the Lower 
Saranac, where our advance to the new waters 
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beyond was abruptly checked by some bold cas- 
cades in the connecting passage. Here, then, we 
were near a fresh experience in our forest travel ; 
for we had now to make a portage, and convey 
boat and baggage through the intervening woods. 

‘¢ The carrying-place,” said Tahawus, ‘‘ain’t 
more than ninety rods, and we shall easily manage 
it. I'll take the boat, I carry it bottom up with 
a yoke on my shoulders, and you, I calculate, 
can fetch over the rest of the stuff.” 

As he said, so it came to pass, but he was 
trudging off with his boat, like a turtle with his 
shell, long before we had managed to load each 
other with the packs and bundles and the hun- 
dred stray articles which made up our cargo. 
Indeed it turned out at that first trial to be a 
very perplexing task, first to place the things, 
and next to keep them in place, as each addition 
upon back or head, in hands or arms, tumbled 
over a former deposit, until we were in as lament- 
able a predicament as an overloaded clown in a 
pantomime. We certainly must have been a 
sight to see, thus plastered from top to toe with 
pots and pans, rods and rifles, tent-equipage and 
provisions. 

We effected the transit though at length with 
success, and in subsequent trials brought our en- 
gineering to great perfection. 

When we were again afloat on the waters of 
the Middle Saranac or Round Lake there re- 





mained to us daylight sufficient only to make 
the passage of three miles across to the spot where 
we had resolved to pitch our camp for the night, 
and night drew on apace by the time we had pro- 
vided and planted our tent-poles and spread our 
protecting canvas thereon. 

Then we had to cut and gather hemlock boughs 
for a mattress, to hunt up fuel for the night, and 
not the least important duty to discharge was to 
cook our supper. All was rapidly and success- 
fully accomplished, our house put in order, the 
fire bravely blazing, the evening meal spread 
upon the forest grass, and all of us comfortably 
taking “‘ another cup of coffee I thank you,” and 
‘¢ another trout ?—yes, if you please, don’t care if 
I do,” as the bright moonbeams fell into silvery 
sparkles upon the gently rippled waters of the 
broad lake. 

Hours ef fresh and pure delight were those of 
this first soft summer night in the calm fragrant 
woods ; and wearied as we were by the day’s toils 
and pleasures, we were beguiled into long delay 
by our cheerful camp-fire, sometimes in the tell- 
ing of feeling or of incident, and sometimes in 
happy musings and rainbow imaginings. 

The katydids were in full orchestra, and the 
owls were telling their doleful tales, when, spread- 
ing a blanket upon our elastic bed of leaves, and 


, adjusting over-coats for pillows, we at last went 


off to Dreamland. 
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All was happy there, and we were up in the 
morning with the larks, eager for the new day’s 
adventures. We now determined to make a de- 
tour before continuing our projected route, and 
to visit the Upper Saranac and St. Regis Lake, 
yet beyond. 

Content as we had been with our journey of 
the previous day, the upper of the Saranac trio 
yet more delighted us with its wilder aspect 
and its more rigorous mountain forms. Tahawus 
assured us also that it was then a more abund- 
ant hunting-ground than the lower ponds. 

Here we found a very comfortable cabin for 
the region, the abode of Corey, a celebrated 
young hunter of the Saranac. Corey’s name is 
always a warrant for a good day’s sport. Our 
second night’s camp was made in his neighbor- 
hood, and enlivened by his companionship. It 
was while strolling in the woods on the banks of 
the Upper Saranac that we got our first peep at 
a deer—a noble buck directly crossing our path. 
My companion took aim at once, and the piece 
at once went off, but so too, unhappily, did the 
deer, in gallant, taunting style. 

To reach the St. Regis lake with our boat it 
would have been necessary to make a tedious 
portage of three miles, and as Corey had a 
eraft moored there, we determined to leave our 





own on the Saranac side of the carrying place, 
and trust to our chance of finding his on the 
other. Our faith was rewarded with success, 
though the rickety vessel had been so long neg- 
lected that it was hardly sea-worthy, being half 
full of water, and bent, despite all our bailing, to 
stay so. Still we were none the less inclined to 
explore the St. Regis when we reached its shores 
than before; so we ventured our ragged pinnace 
upon the deep, dark waters, and added another 
charming remembrance to our rapidly swelling 
Saranac list. 

The hunters, Corey and the rest whom we en- 
countered here, were anxious that we should 
spend a day with them in the chase; but our pro- 
gramme had assigned that delight for a later 
hour, when we should reach the still better hunt- 
ing-grounds of Tupper’s Lake near the end of 
our voyage. -An accident, however, compelled 
a slight deviation from our inexorable carte. 

In the morning following our third night in 
the woods, passed near the spot where we had 
left our boat when we crossed the portage to the 
St. Regis, scarcely had we pulled up stakes and 
resumed our seats in the Polly Ann when it was 
discovered that Spot and Jack were missing. 
We had not searched long for them before Ta- 
hawus recognized their cry, evidently in full and 
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excited chase. A few moments later and a noble 
buck sprang into the water within half a rifle’s 
shot of us. He made bravely for the opposite 
shore, with both dogs in hot puysuit, but he had 
no novice to deal with in Tahawus, and a faith- 
fal shot quickly brought him to bay. He was 
yet disposed to fight for the little life left to him 
as our boat came up, but a thwack of the oar in 
the hands of my companion, and a merciful dig 
with the knife with which our guide honored 
my own hand, finally settled the parley. We 
bore our prize—and it was a gallant one—back 
with us to Corey’s, where we left it, excepting 
such portions as went to the furnishing of our 
larder, subject to order, and resought for our 
fourth night’s rest the pleasant camping-ground 
of our first. 

The next morning we made the second and 
longest of the only three portages in our whole 
journey—in the passage from Round Lake to 
the Stony Creek Ponds—named after the brook 
which connects them with the bold Racquette 
River. 

The winding traverse of these lovely lakelets, 
with their densely wooded banks, from which it 
would have been no surprise to see the bark canoe 
of the red man glide, was a delight to be ever 
had in sweet remembrance. The journey direct 
would have been but two miles, but we made it 
many, with many detours, and half the day was 
happily passed in the labor of love. We found 
here, and in the brook beyond, examples of the 
luxuriant vegetation of the region, in tree and 
shrub, in grass and flower and weed. Gigantic 
pines of many varieties, soaring balsams and 


spruce, trailing hemlocks, the vermilion-berried | 





mountain-ash, with all the families of maple, 
beach, and birch. Rank grasses and many-hued 
plants decked the banks, and the fresh footprints 
of the deer were every where thick upon the 
shore, where they had that morning been to feed 
on the lilies with which the lakes were covered. 

This abundance and abandon of the forest was 
doubly attractive in the air of freedom and securi- 
ty in which it seemed to live, for then the dese- 
crating axe had never entered its precincts. The 
feeling of isolation and solitude was, if possible, 
made only the more impressive by the plaintive 
voices and the stealthy movements of the wild 
dwellers in the woods; the bounding flight of 
the frightened deer; the shrill, mournful note of 
the loon, far off on the bosom of the deep lake ; 
the flapping of the heron’s great wings as he is 
startled from the dank marsh; and the lordly 
eagle proudly sailing in his free native air above. 
The sentiment of the scene was taking almost 
oppressive hold upon our hearts, when luckily 
there chanced a little let down, as my com- 
panion, bending over a jot too far, in his eager- 
ness to grasp a magnificent lily, was plunged 
‘‘ker swop!” as Tahawus expressed it, to the 
muddy bottom of the lake as if he were seeking 
the root of the plant instead of the flower. Our 
solacing assurance that he would soon dry up 
he thought but a dry jest, with a suggestion of 
the propriety of our ‘‘ drying up” ourselves. 

We had now to navigate the Stony Creek for 
three miles to its junction with the Racquette 
River. This romantic little passage led through 
a natural meadow of such extreme fertility that 
the vegetable vigor, which had so struck us in 
the forest, seemed almost sterile in comparison. 
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We felt the excess the more as we had to push | afterward saw, with a full share of our worthy 


our way through the dense shrubs and grasses, 
the shallowness of the brook having made it 
necessary to lighten the boat of our weight. Our 
guide himself, indeed, was often required to take 
to the water and give the craft a stout tow. It 
was on this tramp that happened our only snake 
encounter in all our journey, though Tahawus 
assured us with various personal anecdotes that 
the ‘‘ varmints” were to be found there occasion- 
ally in all varieties. Our friend was a respecta- 
ble-sized fellow of the adder tribe. He addressed 
himself with startling and unwelcome impu- 
dence to my companion as he was making his 
hasty way into a thicket to inspect a magnificent 
cluster of the blue aster. 

We discussed our venison and trout, and slept 
our sweet forest sleep that night within sound of 
the rapid waters of the great Racquette River— 
great in contrast with the other smaller streams 
of the region. The Racquette is an important 
tributary of the St. Lawrence, to whose mark- 
ets it will, by-and-by, bear the immense freights 
of timber which the wilderness here is destined 
toyield. Indeed, as Tahawus informed us with 


a sigh, enterprise had already penetrated with 
its winter hordes and axes into the hitherto un- 
profaned sanctuary of the sacred woods; and we 





DEER FEEDING.—STONY BROOK. 


guide’s regret, the shanties and desolate clear- 
ings of the lumber-men. 

The chief attraction of this beautiful river was, 
at the time of our visit, its wondrously wood- 
ed banks, which often met above our heads in 
mighty forest arch, verdantly framing here and 
there a loving bit of blue mountain surprise. We 
descended it for twenty-five miles to Tupper’s 
Lake, near the end of our promised voyage. 

We had not journeyed far upon the river on 
the following day, when we approached one of 
the lumber shanties of which I have spoken, and 
to our surprise found a fleet of boats, no less 
than three in number, with full complements of 
crew and passengers. 

‘*Tt’s the commodore and his folks,” said Ta- 
hawus, after one glance of his practiced eye; 
‘*and the other boat must be Jim Wescott’s. 
The commodore builds most of our lake craft, 
and he has brought them new chaps from his 
place down on Lough Neah for a sort of trial like, 
I guess. It would go mighty hard with him to 
be beat!” he added, musingly. 

We looked at our old weather-worn scow in- 
quiringly, as we caught our guide’s half-expressed 
thought. ‘‘Can the Polly Ann do it?” I ask- 
ed. 
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‘She can try,” he replied, with an inspired 
pull, which sent us up with prophetic speed to 
the general anchoring-ground. 

When we had exchanged salutations with the 
commodore and his son the captain, and had 
duly complimented them upon the beauty of 
their equipage, Tahawus expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of their companionship down 
the river. 

‘¢ Should be glad to have you go along,” said 
the commodore with a smile, as he looked affec- 
tionately at his own trim boats, and then askant 
at our poor homely Polly Ann; ‘* but we want to 
keep moving, you see, and can’t very convenient- 
ly wait.” 

The commodore did not notice, but we did, 
the sly look of intelligence which at this mo- 
ment passed between our guide and his friend 
Wescott. We saw the smile again in the man- 
ner in which they both handled their oars, when 
the whole party soon after embarked. 

The companionship with which the voyage be- 
gan continued pleasantly for a mile or more, 
but at last ended with the advance of the com- 
modore’s boats. The perception, at their first 
look back, of our evident intention to keep up, 
was confessed with a jolly roar; but the merri- 
ment subsided, a little later, as they found us 
still close at their heels; and at last, when they 
observed Tahawus and his fellow-boatman in 
private discourse with our pocket-flasks, and saw 
our two crafts equally manned and doubly oar- 
ed, they set themselves seriously to work, and 
our famous race of the Racquette was fairly be- 
gun. 

The commodore hoisted his flag in defiance, 





and certainly made breeze enough to float it, 
but we were in no haste, knowing that if we 
should pass him soon enough to get first to the 
obstruction in the navigation, miles below, call- 
ed the ‘* Floodwood,” and over which the boats 
had to be pulled, the day would be ours. 

The interest of the game was doubled when 
both our boats had fairly distanced their rear 
craft, and the flag-ship of the commodore alone 
remained to be overhauled. When it came to 
be neck-and-neck between us, Tahawus apolo- 
gized for the presumption of the Polly Ann; 
‘** but the fact is, you see, commodore,” said he, 
‘* the old gal’s got her sperit up, and there’s no 
stopping of her any how.” 

Our adversaries bore their losses with forti- 
tude, and worked bravely to retrieve them, un- 
til Tahawus, now fairly in the van, proposed to 
take their flag and hang it up below, as a guide 
to them round the great Ox-bow. At this su- 
preme taunt, which I will explain anon, their 
vexation induced a miracle of effort, which 
threatened to change the aspect of affairs, and 
made the event again, and for a long while, doubt- 
ful. The precedence in crossing the Floodwood, 
and after that the Ox-bow, was now to decide 
the dispute. 

Across the point at the great bend in the riv- 
er called the Ox-bow there was a carrying-place, 
by crossing which full two miles of water-passage 
was saved. As the commodore was, once upon 
a time—so our guide afterward informed us— 
racing upon the river, he quietly proposed to 
himself an advantage in the crossing of this short 
portage of which he supposed his opponent to be 
ignorant. But, unfortunately, in his haste he 
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passed the landing, made the entire circuit of the 
bend, and was then about to cross when he found 
out, too late only, that he was at the wrong side. 


In the mean while, to his utter dismay, the rival | 


boat had played him his own trick and was just 
disappearing far ahead. 
that night, and there warn’t many folks a stir- 
ring,” said Tahawus, ‘‘when the commodore 
slipped quietly down to his clearing below !” 
He expected no Ox-bow advantage from us, 


and so strained every nerve when we rapidly ap- | 
proached the decisive Floodwood. But the star 


of the valiant Polly Ann was in the ascendant, 
and there was no hope for him left. Leaping 
boldly from log to log of the yielding mass, and 
pulling our boats after us, we were gallantly 
floating on the opposite side as the commodore 
came breathlessly and despairingly up. 
bade him farewell, with a world of good advice, 
sped on to the carrying-place of the Ox-bow, 


crossed with success, and then quietly rested, 


upon our oars and our laurels! And that night 
also the commodore was dreadfully belated. 


**Tt was quite dark | 


We} 


|of our last adventures among the Saranacs. 
From inlet to outlet, seven and a half miles 
| apart, every turn in our passage of the Tupper 
water exposed a winning picture of wooded isl- 
| and and rocky point, with all imaginable vagary 
in the interlacings of the blue hills beyond. 

It was for Tupper’s Lake that we had all along 
been reserving the display of our prowess in the 
chase, and here, with every opportunity at com- 
|mand, we established our everlasting fame both 
as anglers and hunters. Day after day we came 
back to the camp laden with trophies of victory, 
until the sport almost began to weary from its 
very ease and success. 

Luckily before we were quite spoiled by too 
much good fortune there came a relief in the 
| shape of a storm, an inveterate equinoctial storm, 
which put a sudden and total extinguisher upon 
|our field pleasures, and kept us for days close 
| prisoners in our tents. 
| We had now a new experience in wood-life 

which, at an earlier period of our journey, might 
have proved somewhat irksome; but, happening 





At last behold our camp-fires burning on the | as it did, and with our sources of amusement in- 
margin of our long-sought Eden, the gentle wa-| doors, it was not without its delights. Our 
ters of Tupper’s Lake! These beautiful shores, | camp, fortunately, had been pitched near a ledge 
and those of Lough Neah hard by, were the scenes | of rocks, which sheltered us effectually from the 
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LOUGH NEAH. 


winds; the tent proved impervious to the rain; | and inexhaustible pastime was to listen to the 
and such was the topography we had selected | gossip of our guides; for it must be remembered 
that the water ran readily off without at all an- | that Wescott, our companion of the river, was 
noying us. Tahawus also ingeniously managed | still with us, and with his fiddle too, which, 
to protect our fires from the worst furies of the | though not so powerful as it might have been 
tempest. | in the hands of Paganini, still served to vary and 
With plenty of time on our hands, we made | beguile the hours. Many were the histories re- 
every imaginable experiment in the culinary art | hearsed in those long days and nights of adven- 
which our tastes suggested and our means al- | ture with panther and bear and wolf; of the hunt 
lowed. Surely never before was venison pre- | for the deer, the beaver, and the otter; of the 
pared in so many and in such curious ways. | gentler sports of the angle; of the labors of the 
We lingered like true epicures at our primitive | lumbermen in the woods, and the social life of 
table, burned the fragrant weed with leisure, and | the hunters at the firesides. 
even scribbled letters to our friends, with port- The intimations of character which we gather- 
folios only for writing-desks. In the intervals of | ed from the narrations and opinions of Tahawus 
the storm, when the sky would brighten and the | established him momently higher and higher in 
rain cease for a while, we were off in quest of | our esteem and interest, and made us curious to 
fuel for our ever-craving fires. But our great | learn something of the life which, we were per- 
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suaded he lived apart from his fellows; for de- 
spite his familiar cognomen of “old,” he was yet 
too young in years, and his nature too social 
and susceptible for the hermit habits to which 
we were told he was much given, unless it were 
that some unlucky experience had turned the 
true current of his temper quite awry. 

Often did we venture to bend the talk toward 
the themes which seemed to us likely to elicit 
some light in the matter, but ever without suc- 
cess, until the very eve of the breaking up of our 
protracted camp, and of our mutual farewell. 
Then, as we were alone, Wescott having van- 
ished in quest of fuel, we dropped some happy 
thoughts which led our eccentric friend into a 
confidence sufficient to assure us of the truth of 
the surmises we had already made. How ex- 
plicit his story might have been I know not, for 
he was still in the midst of it as the voice of our 
hunter Wescott came to our ears, and as he soon 
after appeared himself, merrily bearing a huge 
log upon his broad back. 

We had but time to throw out a few hasty 
words of advice and cheer. ‘* You did right,” 
said we, ‘‘to return, as the result shows, to your 
active woodman’s life, which you know so well 
how to enjoy; and the Polly Ann you have got 
high and dry there on the rocks, is no doubt a 
much greater treasure to you than would have 
been the faithless Polly Ann you have lost.” 

** Lost!’ cried Wescott, here poking his re- 
turning nose into our tent. ‘‘ Who’s lost ?” 

** You,” said we. ‘* At least we feared that 
it might be so, and were just talking of starting | 
the hounds in pursuit !” | 

“Pooh!” he replied, beginning to tune his | 





| 


trious footsteps of the Unseen. Figure 1, for 
instance, is a leaf from that grand historical 
tree, the old Charter Oak, that once grew near 
Hartford. It was given as a token of friendship 
years ago, and treasured as such. Mark what 
remains of it—how beautifully executed is the 
work still in progress upon it. The little miners 
are imperceptible unless with a very high mag- 
nifier ; their existence would be ignored if their 





FIGURE 1.—LEAF F20M THE CHARTER OAK. 


march was not perceptible. They work be- 
tween the parenchyma of the leaf, showing us 
as the result a beautiful skeleton, in which you 
can perceive the thousand stomata or mouths 


beloved fiddle, already in his hands, ‘‘there’s no | of the leaf, always asking of the clouds to be fed; 
loss in this world but life;” and the old catgut | drinking, digesting, nourishing, then commu- 
gayly responded, ‘‘ Life let us cherish!” as we | nicating the draught to the trunk, which carries 
nodded to Tahawus to heip our voices in the re- | it to the roots, sharing with the streams the 
frain. | bounty of Heaven—giving us the priceless treas- 

In the morning, after a leap with the first | ure water. With all this before us trees are be- 
beams of the rising sun into the crystal waters, | ing felled by the thousands, and no one lifts up 
as had been our daily wont in all our tramp, our | a prayer to stay the destroyer. Oh, voices of 
party breakfasted together for the last time, and | the land! why are you silent? Do you wait for 
again embarked for the head of Tupper’s Lake, |a time when your songs will indeed be sung in 
where Tahawus and his friend were to ascend |a strange and dry land? Fate worse ten-fold 
the tributary Bogg River for a few days’ hunt, | than that of the captives of Israel! Cry out, ere 
and we were to bid them adieu and venture alone | it be too late, and our wooded hills and shaded 
into the woods in search of a new chapter of ad- | vales, stripped of their trees, will have lost also 











venture. | 
ot 
| 





THE MUSICIANS OF OUR 
WOODS. 
HO can count the myriads of sentient be- | 
ings destroyed in the felling of one tree? 
Who can count the myriads existing alone upon 
its foliage? Who has a right to rejoice when a 
tree dies and a host is extirpated ? 
“More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him.” | 
Silently and quietly the small workers per- | 
form their parts. The most minute particle, to 
an appreciative eye, is marked with the indus- | 





| leafy bowers. 


their pleasant music of feathered and insect 
songsters ! 

But it is time you should see a few specimens 
of the thousands who pass their joyous lives in 
Upon the topmost branches of 
our loftiest trees you may hear, if you can not 


|see, our principal musician—the strange and 


wonderfully-fashioned Katydid (Platyphyllum 
concavum), Figure 2. 

A bold, loud-voiced son of the forest, he looks, 
as he is, a true Democrat. He sings when he 
likes, eats, rests, and sings again, unmindful of 
the lowness of the Treasury, despising most 
heartily the Right of Search, and avoiding ev- 
ery breach of etiquette as knowingly as a mod- 
ern diplomat. As to be expected, he is thor- 





an 
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oughly despised by one party, abused, ridiculed, 
hunted, and burned ovt if nothing else can reach 
him; while the opposition, of which I am a lov- 
ing member, listen to his notes with wonder and 
admiration, and are never weary of crying, 
‘“‘Hear, hear!” How almost human are the 
syllables composing his song: ‘‘ Katy did—she 
did.” Always performing, never-accomplish- 
ing Katy, what a strange wood-nymph thou 


art! There is no complaint made of her, how- | 


ever; it is an affirmation, joyous and full: 
**Katy did—she did;” and the asseveration 
comes louder and louder, fuller of delight and 
assurance and approbation, from every echoing 


FIGURE 3. 
5. Fold of Under Wing. 


a. Upper Wing. 


FIGURE 2.—THE KATYDID, 
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bough—“ She did!” ‘She did!” Oh, envied 
Katy! 

This beautiful insect, in its brilliant green dress, 
is truly American; and if, like the Athenians of 
old, we should ever 
wish to designate our 
true paternity in the 
soil, this is the grass- 
hopper which must be / 
our badge of Amer- 
ican blood, and desig- } | 
nate our birth-place, ; =" 
borne aloft on man-' a eek: 
hood’s brow or amidst | AC), 













_— 





FIGURE 4. 
@. Air-sacs. 6. Intestinal Canal. 
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FIGURE 5, 
a. Under part of Taborets. 6. Upper part of Taborets. e. Natural size of Taborets. d. Taborets open. 


the clustering ringlets of woman. The Katydid|ly preferable to the clay-balls devoured by the 
is a full-blooded Native American. Indians of South America, or the ‘* mountain- 
The home of the Katydid is rightly on the | meat,” composed of the shells of infusoria, used 
Tachamahaca, or Balsam poplar (Populus bal-| by the Swedes and Fins of the present day. 
samifera); but as they approach the sea- i 
board they ‘‘spread” themselves with 
true American proclivities, and assert 
boldly the doctrine of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty. Thus every tree is more or 
less thoroughly ‘‘ located,” and becomes 
vocal with the charming song of the 
‘¢ grasshopper - bird” — tachamahaca, 
meaning grasshopper among the In- 
dians of the West and Southwest. A 
favorite food of the Indians is their 
‘‘mahaca” cake, to make which the 
bodies of the insects are parched and 
ground into flour, which is quite as pal- 
atable as oat or corn cake, and decided- 





FIGURE 7. 


: 4. Small cavities at joint of leg. ¢. Stomata, or air-ho! 
¢. Sounding-board. 5. Shagreen-like valve. 6. Plates of thigh extended. i 


FIGURE 6. 


d. Leg, natural size. 
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ee FIGURE S.—FRONT FACE OF THE KATYDID. 


Let us examine more closely this vocal spirit 
of our woods, so full of life, freedom, and pleas- 
ure. First, the wing: ‘It resembles a pea- 
pod,” says Harris; but rather a beautifully- 
veined leaf in its markings, if it were not for its 
great concavity. The wings of my specimen, once 
a denizen of Tennessee, you perceive are stron- 
ger and more prominently marked than the wing 
(Figure 3) of my companion of the past sum- 
mer. The field for foraging is more contracted 
in Connecticut ; therefore the insect is more del- 
icate and smaller. It is a provision of nature 
with them, as with the human family: illy taken 
care of in the larva state, and badly fed, the in- 
sect will degenerate as well as the man. 

Its musical apparatus is a marvelous combina- 
tion for producing sound. At a, Figure 4, you 
perceive two air-sacs on each side of the intestin- 
alcanal. These are filled with air by the open- 
ing and shutting of the wings, which inflate two 
black, shagreen-looking valves, b, Figure 6, over 
which is a strong 
4? piece of horn or gris- 
tle, quite transpar- 
ent, which serves as 
a sounding-board, c. 
Air being injected, 
the wings are closed 
rapidly with a grat- 
ing noise, occasioned 
we by the rubbing to- 
FicuRe 9.—suaut vatves ux- gether of the plates 

DER TABORETS, of the taborets (d, 








a. Two outside rings of neck. 


Figure 5), whose nervures, you perceive, are 
strong and horny. The opening of these tabo- 
rets produces the first syllable, ‘‘ka.” At the 
joining of the legs to the body (a, Figure 7) there 
are four small cavities on each side, into which 
you can run the point of a fine needle. As the 
wings are closing slowly “ ty-ti-ti-ti” is mur- 
mured forth; and as they are tightly closed the 
sound ‘*she did, she did” is muttered by the 
scraping taborets folding over each other, fore- 
ing the air through the large stomata, or air- 
holes, in each side (c, Figure 7). At b, Figure 
3, you will see the under wing (a being upper or 
outside wing). Observe how this folds over and 
forms an exterior sounding-board. This fold in 
the under wing is found in every insect that has 
the power of producing sound, and is larger or 
smaller according to the noise produced. These 
are the most prominent parts of this instru- 
ment; but see | - 

the thousands , 
of small valves 
(Fig. 9) which 
form the cover- & 
ing of c over the 
first sounding- 
board between 
it and the tab- 
orets. Then 
the throat, or 
gullet (Figure 
10), is com- 


posed of valves 





FIGURE 10.—THROAT, OR GULLET. 
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FIGURE 11. 

a. Mandibles. &. Upper Lip. e. Mouth, closed. 
as thickly and distinctly marked as a honey- 
comb. The air vibrating through all these 
small orifices helps to compose an aggregate 
of sound which can easily be formed into syl- 
' lables, aided by the imagination, running thus: 
‘¢ ka-ty-ti-ti-di-di-did — sthe-di-did — sthe-did.” 
When the lesser sounds are lost in the distance 
the combined whole is ‘‘ katy did—she did,” 
1 the love-song of this gay gallant of the woods 
wooing his lady-love by an affirmation of love, 
and not timidly and doubtingly. It is only 
the males in this family that have the power of 
sound; and certainly, if loquacity be a nuisance, 
they redeem the opposite sex from a monopoly. 
I have been told by many who have been very 
far West that in some locations their music be- 
comes insupportable, never ceasing from the time 
the evening star beams forth until the sun sends 
them to rest from their revel. Toward the sea- 





a. Under side of Ovipositor. 








board they are becoming fewer 
in number yearly. Many years 
ago, in some of the streets of 
Philadelphia, the human voice 
could not overcome them with- 
out an effort; now they are a 
rarity, and come to many like 
the visions of youth, full of 
memories of beauty. 

There is something peculiar- 
ly spirituelle in the face of this 
insect. You are undecided 
whether it r bles Columbus, 
or Scaramouche in the panto- 
mime. You can decide for 
yourself. I present you his 
full face, and a most capital 
likeness it is ( Figure 8). 

His body is of a most brill- 
iant green, of a shade belong- 
ing alone to his family—tender 
and soft in hue, prismatic and 
glowing; when the sun falls di- 
rectly upon him he scintillates 
like a green star. His legs fade away into the 
greenish white of the sky at early dawn—the 
thorns giving them character by their dark, brown- 
ish-blackhue. His eyes, you perceive, are divided. 





d. Under Lip. 





FIGURE 12.—HOOK AND EGG. 
d. Ovipositor, detached. 


The upper portion is a clear bright green; the 
lower part mottled with green, red, and brown. 
When, alive, it turns its strange weird face full 





upon you, you might almost feel justified in list- 





FicuRE 13. 


5. Upper side of Ovipositor. ¢. Side view of Hooks, 
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FIGURE 14—GREAT AMERICAN ANT DFSTROYING KATYDID'S EGG. 
a. Mandible of Ant, 


ening for some wondrous revelations of the woods. | ments, the neatness and precision of his toilet— 
The calm, sagacious look with which he examines | every claw run through the strong mandibles— 
every thing, the leisure and dignity of his move- | the indifference and insouciance of his air after 
a meal during the day, and his pompous and 
restless perambulations after nightfall, are vast- 
ly amusing. My summer companion was, in- 
deed, unapproachable in his entertaining quali- 
ties. It was charming to see the pause he would 
make after he had announced so boldly, from un- , 
der his glass, or a corner of the room if I allowed 








FIGURE 15.—cICADA’S OVIPOSITOR. 
a@. Handles of the Saw. 





FiGUzz 17.—cICADA OF THE FAR WEST. 


FIGURE 16.—NEST OF KATYDID, a. Exterior plates of Drums. 
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him an evening 
walk, ‘‘ Katy did, 
she did” —pausing 
for an answer from 
a friend; when 
the cricket shrilly 
screaming its as- 
sent from under a 
neighboring glass, 
or the large green 
grasshopper scrap- 
ing forth his sharp 
approbation near 
by, made him 
pause a second, 
then hurry about 
restlessly, as if in- 
dignant at such 
canaille presum- 
ing to agree with 
him; and rushing 
up to his bit of 
melon, or peach, 





FIGURE 18.—MUSICAL APPARATUS OF CICADA. 
h. Stomata. i. Foot. jj. InteriorofLeg. &. Upper Drums, 


or apple, whichev- 
er it happened to 
be, bite into it with 
all his strength, as 
if he wished it was 
one of his neigh- 
bors he was devour- 
ing. For several 
nights the call was 
made, but no ge- 


* nial answer com- 
FIGURE 19.—NEST OF CICADA. s . 
The white spots show the elevations left on the branch. e. Egg. ing to him he gave 








FIGURE 20.—MUSICAL APPARATUS OF CICADA. 
a Strings. 6. Stomata. ¢. Horizontal view of Body. dd. Underside of Plates. ¢. Stomata, /f. Air-sacs. 
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FIGURE 21.—cICADA OF ATLANTIC STATES. 
6 Under Wing 


@ Fold of under Wing 


it up, and seemed to resign himself to feasting | 
He ate fruit all night, and pass- | 
ed the day in meditation “‘ with his eyes open,” or | 


without music. 


cleaning himself. One beautiful moonlight night 
I placed him outside on the window-sill (as it was 
very warm), giving him all the air I could con- 
sistent with security. Perhaps remembering oth- 


er nights of beauty, he commenced his song; and | 


presently, from just over across the river, from 
the hill-side, came an answer. 





What a long! 


talk now was held! How 
he called, and his friend 
answered in such glad 
tones! What news wastold 
from those green woods; 
what secrets of the trees 
and flowers were commu 
nicated from one to th 
other; what messages from 
loved ones, perhaps; what 
questions, what answers! 
As I sat, that soft and love- 
ly night, listening to the 
tale, perhaps, of despair 
from the poor prisoner (J 
fancied such sadness in 
his tones), I was tempted 
to raise the glass and give 
him freedom. But the 
marks of time were too 
visible upon him. Old age 
was creeping over him rap- 
idly. A few days more and 
his voice would fail him, 
and the trees and flowers 
would know him nomore. So I nursed him and 
comforted him, and he died eventually of a sur- 
feitof peach. He might have lived several days 
longer if I had been less generous; but fruit 
had been scarce for a day or two; cake or sugar 
and water were poor diet—thus, when the peach 
was given, he died as would an Epicurean. 
How human is this, that instinct should fail as 
well as reason in subduing the appetite! 

The Katydid will live in confinement, with 





FIGURE 22, 


@. EyeofCieada. 5. Exterior of Sucker. 


¢. Interior of Sucker. 


d. Sucker bent, ¢. Antenne. ff. Throat. 9. Tongre, 























care, sixty days. The 
one just mentioned I 
had twenty-nine. By 
examining the mouth- 
piece you will perceive, 
without any scientific 
description, the power 
and complexity com- 
bined in its construc- 
tion (a, b, c, d, Fig- 
ure 11). The action 
in masticating resem- 
bles that of the cow, 
except that it is from 
right to left. The 
mandibles leave long 
ridges or seams in the 
substance they bite, 
and the proof of diges- 
tion is as powerful and 
distinct as that of the 
silk-worm—a strange 








a. Ribs of Cicada’s Head 


a. Nymph or Larva of Cicada. 





FIGURE 25. 











FIGURE 23. 


6 Sacker of Tubes ¢ Suckerof Nymph. d Tubes of Sucker 


fact, considering the delicacy of the digest- 
ive organs. 

The leg (d, Figure 7), you perceive, is 
very long. The thigh is stout and full, and 
the muscles are strong which connect it to 
the body. In its movements the animal is 
assisted by the wings as much as by the 
legs. ‘The hooks on the feet are exceed- 
ingly elastic, and they are capable of walk- 
ing against gravity with ease. The ovi- 
positor in the female is broad and com- 
pressed like a wedge in the centre (a, /, 
Figure 13), shaped something like a reap- 
ing-hook; on each side are large hooks, 
which open as the egg emerges, guiding it 
to the hollow in the piercer; they secure it 
there, and it slides gently down into the 
cavity which the ovipositor has previously 
made in the soft earth to receive it. The 
ovipositor is worked round and round until 
the hole is made large enough for a certain 
number of eggs; but whether she deposits 





6. Discarded shin of same. 
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FIGURE 26.—SECOND CHANGE OF CICADA. 


all at once, or so many in one nest at a time, | every egg exudes a soft transparent liquid, which 7 
I could never discover; for when caught in the | covers it and causes it to adhere to the previous 
act, if disturbed, she will deposit no more. With | one; and as they glide in singly they are natur- 
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FIGURE 27.—rHYLLOPTERA OBLONGIFOLIA (GRASSHOPPER WITH OBLONG-LEAFED WING). 
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ally arranged on end. 
(Figure 16). When the 
nest is full enough she 
closes it with some of the 
gum, and they remain un- 
til the following spring. 
The larva I have never 
been able to assure my- 
self of with sufficient cer- 
tainty to make a mono- 
graph, never having been 
able to see a positive 
transformation. I nev- 
er present that of which 
I have not had ocular 
demonstration, so as to 
make assurance doubly 
sure. I therefore omit 
the larva. The nests I 
have secured often, and 
tried every experiment to 
have the eggs hatch, but 
have hitherto failed, ow- 
ing, I feel assured, to 
sudden changes of atmos- FIGURE 28.—cICADA’S OVIPOSITOR. 

phere, which can not be a. File. 6. Centre-piece with one File on. 
guarded against closely enough to insure suc- | attempt with wheat, with the same result. But 
cess. To leave the eggs to hatch where they | any thing planted in this bed after the insects 
were laid is useless. No insect is so beset with | had undergone their transformation and come 
enemies. Beetles, ear-wigs, crickets, all the fam- | out perfect was left undisturbed. Thus I had 
ily of ants, besiege her nest. A gray ant—the | every right to conclude they were the depreda- 
Formica fusca Americanus—often runs off with | tors; but although I made every effort to satisfy 
her eggs between her powerful jaws. (Figure | myself with regard to the identity of this larva 
14.) Often, again, you will, after watching with the Katydid, I failed in every instance of 
weeks, find all the eggs in the nest perforated | ascertaining it as a fact. When full grown 
with a small hole and emptied of their contents. | they do not devour the leaves of trees, but will 
There is no doubt the larva is exceedingly inju-| eat out the interior of flower-buds, the young 
rious to the tender roots of cereals of all kinds. | germs of fruit; even the resinous cones of the fir 
I planted once some valuable grass seeds sent | do not come amiss. In confinement they enjoy 
from distant countries, in a bed under a very all kinds of fruit amazingly. There is, of course, 
beautiful silver-leaf aspen-tree (P. Alba). All | much more for the student to learn of their hab- 
the grass was cut down as if with a knife. Some | its and formation; but I must not weary you with 
weeks subsequent the tree was.crowded with the | scientific details. 

Katydid. The year following I made another; But here is another musician of our woods in 
whose company our 
little friend the Ka- 
tydid is indeed a 
parvenu. Homer, 
Virgil, Anacreon, 
and a dozen other 
poets, have sung his 
praises. The Athe- 
nians called them- 
selves “earth-born,” 
and wore it as a 
golden symbol in 
their hair, to show 
their common ori- 
gin, supposing they 
sprang from the 
ground—how erro- 
neously will be 
shown as we pro- 
ceed. In Latin its 


FIGURE 29.—MUSICAL APPARATUS OF GRASSHOPPER. name is Cicada; 
>, 
«. Eseutcheon. 6, ¢. Pots of Wing-sockets. d. Left Wing Taboret the Greeks called 
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it Tettiz. They not only delighted in its The first buzz ofa top, or the running out from its 
music, but one of their daintiest dishes was | reel of the lead at sea, will convey something of 


composed of the pupa as well as the per-} the sound of its notes to your imagination. 


It 


fect insect. They called the former Teétigo-| is a very pleasant, exhilarating song, and is de- 


metre. When the females were full of eggs 
they were esteemed a decided delicacy. They 
are sold daily in the markets of South America. 
The head, wings, and legs being first plucked 
off, they are parched in a slow oven and then 
rubbed down into flour. If the cake were eaten 
unwittingly, you would think it composed of 
pounded chestnuts. Like the toad’s head of our 
lamented Strain, it tastes better than you would 





lightful when it comes on the air from a lofty 
tree ; it tells of such exquisite enjoyment : 
‘* Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 

Reaumur had an uncontrollable desire to see 
and hear a Cicada. Some dead ones were sent 
him from the south of Italy, and he relates that 
he could make the music by pulling the muscles, 


anticipate. It certainly belongs to the aristoc- | and “letting them jerk quickly back.” The 
racy of the insect world, if antiquity of family | scraping sound might be made, but the long reel- 
and early mention hold good with them as with | ing, whirling sound would be impracticable, as 


us. 
his verses : 
“Happy creature! what below 

Can live more happily than thou? 

Seated on thy leafy throne, 

Summer weaves thy verdant crown. 

Sipping o'er the pearly lawn 

The fragrant nectar of the dawn; 

Little tales thou lov'’st to sing, 

Tales of mirth—an infant king.” 

Now, as you cast your eyes upon it, I hear 
youexclaim, ‘‘Itisonly alocust!” (Figs. 17,21.) 
Only alocust? Let me enlighten you. Look at 
the tube through which it ‘‘sips the dew,” and 
acknowledge it has not the power to ‘‘ devour 
and eat up all green things,” even if it desired so 
to do. This Cicada has a world of abuse to 
wear as its ‘‘ verdant crown” among us moderns, 
and is accused of deeds Nature has prevented him 
from performing by his formation, at least in the 
perfect state. His musical apparatus is much more 
complex than that of the Katydid. Figure 18, 
at k, you have the body as it looks when the 
plates (a, Figure 17) are taken off. The drums 
are as transparent as glass, and compose the up- 
perpair. Take off the covering entirely and you 
have Figure 20, a. You perceive the sound- 
ing-board, the inner drums, the taborets, and the 
strings, as elastic and muscular as those of a 
guitar. They communicate under the concay- 
ity of the drums, and when the wings vibrate, 
as they do when the insect sings, they strike 
against the lower pair of taborets, then against 
the upper pair, while air passes out of the stomata 
at the socket of the wings (5, 5), supplied during 
the process from the air-sacs (f). In some 
species, as the Cicada pruinosa of Say, there are 
two stomata at the thigh-joint (A, Figure 18), 
through which the air escapes, as the leg is en- 
tirely hollow. You have a horizontal view of 
the drums at j, holding the body to your eye and 
looking in. d is the under side of the plates 


going over the outside drums. The insect be-' three small holes at its extremity. 


This is he whom Anacreon immortalizes in | 





| 


fore it commences to sing forces out both of its! 


wings to the utmost so as to fill the air-sacs; 
then commences a slow vibratory movement, in- 


creasing in rapidity until it becomes almost im- ’ 


perceptible to your eye, and a sound is produced 
which may be construed thus: 
r-r-u-r-h-st-sh-eese-26é es-shheeou-ueee-e. 


eee eens + PIADO. wee eee 


the wings must have life to cause it. You will 
see at a, Figure 21, on the under wing, the 
fold alluded to above, assisting as a sounding- 
board or vibratory conveyance of sound. The 
longest trilling I ever obtained, by timing them, 
was from the superb Cicada found in Georgia 
and Alabama; the song lasted forty-five seconds. 
As they grow old the time diminishes. The 
throat has something to do with the music, if 
one might judge from its construction. At /f, 
Figure 22, the half circles you see are all of thin 
transparent material, with strong bands of horn, 
and can be moved to and fro when the head 
moves; they evidently increase the grating crink- 
ling sound at the commencement of the song. 
This insect has a large prominent eye on each 
side of the head, mottled blue and green. Be- 
tween them are three simple eyes (Figure 21), 
placed in a triangle resembling small rubies, and 
evolving most brilliant scintillations when the 
sun strikes upon them. In some species there 
is a fourth in the middle of the sucker at the head 
of the tube, and of the same color (a, Figure 22). 
The antennz are ordinarily six-jointed, but vary 
according to. the genera. The sucker is com- 
posed of four pieces in the rare and larger kind, 
as C. Superba, C. Binotata, C. Florida. Figure 
22, at b, you perceive the exterior of it: at c, 
the interior. In the tube there is an opening 
in which the tonguelet is exposed. The piece 
of horn can be moved at will, closing or opening 
at the inclination of the insect. The tongue in 
this species is sharp at the point, with two knobs 
or joints above it. The other two suckers are 
simple. With these the sucker can be bent at 
need. With C. Canicularis, C. Rimosa, C. Sep- 
temdecim, etc., the sucker is more simple (Fig- 
ure 23, b). The tubes, two in number, with 
the tongue between them, are as fine as a cob- 
web. They are tubular and filled with cilia, 
and penetrate through the case of the sucker at 
With this 
tube it obtains all its nourishment. If it does 
commit the mischief people affirm, it must be 
one of the most marvelous performances in in- 
sect history. What extraordinary stories are 
told of their devastations! One does not like 


| to take up the gauntlet against such a host of 


libelants. But I would like to know how 


I deem it 


these depredations are carried out. 
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an impossibility. They are contented with less 
nourishment, in the perfect state, than any oth- 
er insect I have ever raised. A small piece 
of sponge, saturated with sugar and water, will 
serve one a week; and when their habits come 
to be better known, people will discover that the 
destructive propensities of which the perfect in- 
sect is accused is a grosserror. Not satisfied with 
their devouring eapacity, we hear accounts of per- 
sons being stung by them, and dying in conse- 
quence. They are the gentlest and most harmless 
creatures imaginable. ‘The tubes of the sucker, 
when extended to the utmost, do not penetrate be- 
yond the case the half ofa hair’s breadth. As they 
imbibe only dew, they simply require the tubes 
to touch the surface of the fluid. Besides, these 
tubes are so frail it is the most difficult process 
to draw them through the opening of the sucker 
without breaking them. Out of fifty specimens 
possibly you will obtain one complete. Does it 
look reasonable that these minute, exquisitely 
pointed tubes can penetrate the tough skin of the 
human body? You may object that the bee and 
the wasp sting. ‘True, but their stings are short, 
and constructed and placed for the purpose; 
while in the Cicada the tubes are as long as their 
blunt horny case. Their length alone would 
cause them to snap in two if forced against any 
hard substance. Besides they must have, if this 
was the case, a poison-bag located in the head, 
and sting with the tongue—a concession alone 
allowed to man in all creation. 

They are accused of hopping, and by some 
authors are called tree-hoppers to distinguish 
them from grasshoppers. How absurd this ap- 
pears when we examine their short, slim legs, 
and the bulk of their bodies! One might as 
reasonably anticipate the sight of a locomotive 
hopping with a train of cars behind it as to see a 
Cicada hop. They have obtained the popular 
name of /ocust from their extreme partiality to 
all the varieties of this family of trees. In some 
parts of Kentucky, where the locust-tree is indig- 
enous, the Cicade can be gathered, I am told, by 
the bushel; yet there has never been a mention 
made of their devastations in this State. Writers 
affirm there are ten broods of the migratory, de- 
yastating locust appearing at stated intervals ev- 
ery seventeen years, in different locations. We 
are promised the next visit in 1866. Yet there 
is never a year but the Cicadx abound in every 
State south and southwest. The varieties are 
very numerous. The French call them ‘‘Chan- 
teuses”—singers. Harris designates them ‘‘ har- 
vest flies.” It would be very pleasant for them 
to be known as they really are the ‘‘ Cicadz,” 
*¢ Trillers” of whom Virgil tells us: ‘The Ci- 
cadz burst the very shrubs with their queru- 
lous music.”* They are so idyllic in their na- 
ture, so simple, and as harmless and useless as 
a flower. ‘Their name is but slightly changed 
at the present day in the south of Europe. Be- 
tween Ravenna, which was once a sea-port, now 
five miles from the sea-board, intervenes the fa- 
mous? Pineta, or forest of pines, where poets have 


wandered and Cicadz sung from time immemo- 
rial. Byron writes: 
““The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 
Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
There the sole echoes, save my steed's and mine, 
And vesper bells that rose the boughs along.” 

The female has an ovipositor for constructing 
her nests, the most beautifully contrived of in- 
struments. It is concealed in a groove in the 
last ring of the abdomen, and is protected by a 
sheath. When examined, you will find it com- 
posed of three pieces (a, Figure 27). The cen- 
tre is shaped something like a spoon, with a deep 
groove down the middle, and is pointed. On 
each side are the files, on each of which you will 
find, in every variety, nine large teeth; at the 
ends four or six smaller teeth, according to the 
species. These files are scooped out so as to 
work closely into the grooves on the centre-piece 
on each side, as at b, Figure 28. They are ca- 
pable of being moved in any manner, separate 
or together, as the insect prefers, while the cen- 
tre-piece is stationary. The entire instrument 
is most exquisitely polished, and it is difficult to 
convince yourself that it is composed of three 
pieces instead of one, they fit so closely, and their 
work is so rapidly performed, aided by strong 
muscles. The handles (a, Figure 15) of these 
files are composed of curves of horn, which not 
only give purchase to the muscles but cause them 
to press closer and firmer to the centre-piece 
while in the act of sawing. The female selects 
a branch from which the sap has commenced to 
dry up; in other words, which will soon become 
pithy. This fact is authenticated by M. Pon- 
tedera—the best authority, as far as it goes—that 
we have on these insects : ‘‘ She makes choice of 
dead, dried branches, for the mother seems aware 
moisture would injure her progeny.”* She clasps 
the branch on both sides with her legs, with her 
saw slits up the bark carefully, then placing the 
instrument longitudinally, she works on until she 
has obtained length and depth. The small teeth 
of the saw are now used crosswise of this fis- 
sure; a bed is made in the soft pith; when 
large enough, and sufficiently prepared, the cen- 
tre-piece is turned toward it, and carefully down 
the groove, in its centre, glides a beautiful pearly 
egg, pointed at both ends, and so transparent you 
can discover the little one within. Gently it is 
laid in its bed, and a thin gum is dropped on it 
to secure it from moisture. A space is now left 
in the pith, and she proceeds to deposit another ; 
and so on, until a sufficient number fills the fis- 
sure, then over this is drawn the bark. You can 
perceive where they have been by the elevations 
on the branch (Figure 19). She deposits four, 
five, or seven hundred eggs, going from branch 
to branch where her instinct teaches her the suit- 
able wood is to be found, careless what tree she 
uses, occupying from fifteen to twenty minutes in 
the construction of each nest ; and when her mis- 
sion is finished she drops exhausted from the 
branch and dies ; while the male, who is always 
near by trilling his song, goes on indifferent or un- 





* Georgics, iii. p. 328, 








* Rene, Reaumur, etc., etc. 
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conscious that her task is finished, singing ever | 


in the nymph state they ascend nearer the sur- 


until he, too, drops beside her, and the woods | face. Day after day they may be seen at the 
become mute, and no sound is heard but the sob- | entrance of their holes, accustoming themselves 


bing of the winter winds through leafless branch- 
cs. When the winter winds, in their strength, 
tear from the trees these very branches which 
the instinct of the insect proclaimed were dy- 
ing months previous, then men point up and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ See how the forests are destroyed by lo- 
custs!” 

From the nests on such branches it is easy for 
the nymph to secure itself in its future home— 
the earth. But those who come out while the 
branch still holds to the tree have to make a 
more perilous descent. Fifty or sixty days 
from the time the egg is deposited there emerges 
an ugly little creature (a, Figure 25), something 
grubbish in appearance, covered with hairs; very 
much smaller than an ant, and far more lively 
and bustling, a pale yellowish white in color, with 
reddish eyes, and fore-legs which, at this time, 
are strong and clawed. They run directly to 
the end of the branch, and without any hesitation 
drop themselves deliberately to the ground, where, 
without loss of time, they commence descending. 
Their claws enable them to turn up the earth 
most expeditiously: one will clearly get out of 
sight in less than fifteen seconds. They evident- 
ly change their skins several times during this 
metamorphose, for at first they show no rudi- 
ments of wings or antenne. They grow rap- 
idly, and are said to remain ten, fourteen, and 
seventeen years before they make their exit. 
There seems a variety of opinions among au- 
thors abroad and at home on this point; -but it 
is certain that Cicadz can be seen in any quanti- 
ties every year, and in all parts of the country. 
Our woods are vocal with their song every sum- 
mer. 

During the term they are under ground they 
exist upon the small rootlets and fibres put out 
on every side by plants. They press in their 
little beaks (Figure 23, c) and soon tap these 
of all their moisture. Now again is raised the 
cry of the evil they commit. But let us take 
into consideration what the earth would become 
without the aid of this and hundreds of other 
similar insects. You can see the result, on a 
small scale, by turning out a flower-pot when the 
plant has exhausted the soil and its roots have 
formed a solid net-work impervious to heat and 
moisture. If the earth were not kept constantly 
loose by thousands of her industrious children 
within her bosom, and all superfluous fibres cut 
off and drained, we should soon see the difference 
in vegetation. Where one tree dies now, thou- 
sands would then decay; their roots netted into 
avast and impenetrable mass, and the earth baked 
to stone by the sun drawing away all moisture, 
while the dews and the showers would evaporate 
from the surface. Are we not perverse and 
ungrateful creatures? Shall we ever be con- 
vinced evils are but blessings in disguise ? 
that evil springs from ourselves—all good from 
above? 

When the animals have arrived at maturity 





to the light and warmer air. When they have 
gained sufficient strength and the heat has caused 
much of their moisture to evaporate, a dark, 
warm night will induce them to crawl from their 
holes by thousands, as shown in Figure 24. They 
ascend trunks of trees, shrubs, or palings, and 
there rest fora while. The moisture gradually 
evaporates between the body and the old skin, 
which now resembles a horny substance of amber 
color. At last, with a mighty effort, the old 
skin cracks down the back (6, Figure 25), and 
through this rent the Cicada draws the whole 
body—the wings, legs, and antenne emerging 
from their separate cases—and disdaining its 
old habitation it crawls off, leaving it still cling- 
ing to the spot where the struggle took place. 
The renewed insect is at this period of a most 
beautiful green shade—the color deepening from 
exposure until it becomes almost black in some 
varieties. It takes four hours, sometimes longer, 
for the flexible parts of the body to expand and 
dry sufficiently to allow the insect to fly. At 
the end of fourteen days another change of skin 
takes place, and the insect has then arrived at 
maturity. Fourteen days from this period the 
male commences his song, when they pair, and 
the female in a few days after commences to saw 
out her nests. When casting the second skin 
the insect has to make a great effort. It at- 
taches itself to some soft pulpy-leaved plant— 
oftenest the common mullein—into which it 
sinks its hooks very firmly. A rent then begins 
and spreads down the back (Figure 26), and 
after great exertions the insect emerges. I have 
watched one a whole summer day performing 
this troublesome change. At last it is accom- 
plished, and for a few minutes after the wings 
are expanded it is very brilliant—indescribably 
bright and green, tender and delicate, in all its 
tissues and markings. But every second beholds 
a change. They grow darker and darker—the 
fine pencilings becoming more and more indis- 
tinct, until many become very black—though 
others are powdered over with what is apparently 
a kind of meal, but in reality tufts of a very fine 
soft hair, which, retaining the moisture of the 
body, is converted into a kind of white mould; 
which in its turn serves to keep the rings of the 
body, and in particular.the ribs on the brow, 
connecting the tube to the head (a, Figure 23), 
moist and elastic. 

I must not omit to mention a peculiarity in 
the feet of some species: between the hooks they 
have a long flat foot (see h, i, Figure 18) 
which doubles over and expands as the insect 
walks. It answers the same purpose as the 
cushion of the fly’s foot, enabling it to walk 
back downward with security. Others, again, 
have them round, immediately under the roots 
of the hooks, like small balls, which flatten to 
the surface when the foot is pressed down. This 


would be the easiest mode of classing them. 
Out of half a dozen before you the most experi- 
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enced eye will perceive no difference until you 
examine the feet. 

The eggs are the food of every bird, particu- 
larly of the woodpecker family. Likewise the 
young larve as they escape from the nests. No 
ant refuses them in the egg or larva state; and 
they may often be seen running down the trees 
with them in their jaws. Blackbirds congre- 
gate at early dawn to devour the pupx as they 
emerge from their holes; toads and frogs will 
travel any distance to revel on them, and hogs be- 
come very fat where they are plenty. Thus you 
perceive they are acceptable to other portions of 
the creation if they are obnoxious to man. 

The next best musician of our woods is the 
Phylloptera oblongifolia—grasshopper with the 
oblong leaf wing (Figure 27). This is a beau- 
tiful insect, of a very brilliant green, softening 
into the most tender hues. The wings are ex- 
ceedingly delicate and very minutely veined. 
The under wings, you perceive, extend very far 
beyond the upper and are very transparent; the 
fold of the wing is doubled over to correspond 
with the upper pair, but not in length. The 
musical apparatus is composed of a strong trans- 
parent escutcheon (a, Figure 29), on each side 
of which are three firm sharp points of horn; 
the wing sockets are very large, with divisions 
running across them, sinking into stomata above 
the joints of the long pair of legs. Under the 
escutcheon are two deep valves which connect 
with the air-sacs. The left wing taboret (d) 
is very much thieker than that of the right, which 
is transparent and has fewer veins. When the 
insect commences its song it fans out its wings 
to fill the air-sacs. Crossing the wings very 
rapidly they produce a grinding, scraping sound, 
resembling ‘‘ Tschsen-she-en-eeeeeésé,” closing 
slowly. Did you ever listen to a knife-grind- 
er? If so, you have heard the instrument of 
this insect. It pauses a second, then recom- 
mences, continuing each time until the air-sacs 
are exhausted. For about two weeks this singu- 
lar song proceeds, without intermission, through 
the long summer night; then the intervals be- 
come longer and longer, until the song ceases, 
and in three or four days after the insect dies. 
It is a melancholy spectacle to watch its gradual 
decay. In its youth, it eats voraciously the young 
leaves of flower-buds, of fruit, and forest trees. 
When about twenty-seven days old, the appetite 
begins to fail; soft fruit is daintily consumed ; 
the hooks on the feet and the lower joints begin 
to wither and twist like decayed vegetable fibres ; 
presently the long legs drop off entirely; and the 
antennz lose joints daily until they become quite 
stumps. Still the insect is quite lively on four 
legs. By the thirtieth day the next pair of legs 
have dropped off. The under wings are now dry 
and tarnished; the abdomen begins to shrivel ; 
it consumes little or no food, and about the for- 
tieth day it can scarcely crawl. Yet it is so 
tenacious of life that it will linger on, and if you 
fancy to nurse it, by placing it three or four 
times a day on a piece of soft apple or fruit of 
any kind, it will languidly eat a little and con- 


trive to lengthen out its span of life to the fiftieth 
day. But this is very rare, and will testify to 
your great care. 

The wreck of my companion of last summer 
is now before me, silent and sad; his brilliant 
wings folded like a bright mantle around him. 
I am ashamed to say how long I missed his 
crinkling vesper hymn. It is these voices of the 
earth and woods which make life, to the con- 
templative, something more than a shadowy 
dream. Who can say that these sweet songs do 
not reach, and, perchance, blend with the grand 
symphonies of harps tuned by seraphic hands, 
who sing the eternal praises of Him who created 
these small atoms as well as man in all his sym- 
metry ? 

“For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heavens move, and fountains flow ; 

Nothing we see but means our good, 

As our delight, or as our treasure: 

The whole is either our cupboard of food 

Or cabinet of pleasure.” 
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UNSET poured its gracious splendors over 

sea and sky, fading out of glory into gloom, 
and one star after another throbbed into its 
place, and panted with light; but still we all 
lingered among the rocks on the shore—a gay 
and picturesque party from the great hotel on 
the hill above us. Ellen Bond, her delicate 
aquiline features and smooth brown hair relieved 
against the black rock where she leaned her 
beautiful head, the belle of Newton and of Hill 
Beach; Mrs. Ford, a demure little widow, much 
more gay and girlish than any of her girl-friends 
when she chose to forsake her réle, but just now 
as pensive as her piquant face permitted, and 
apparently thinking of the deceased Solomon 
Ford, who died five years ago in the odor of 
million-ty (forgive the new coinage, words will 
sometimes grow of necessity); Miss Hall, a 
dark and proper maiden lady, as prim, and or- 
thodox, and canonical, and rubrical, and con- 
servative as—she liked to be; Marian Hall, a 
young lady; Gratia Henningsen, my father’s 
ward and an orphan, a tall girl, with a varying 
face, dressed in dark gray, now solely distin- 
guished from the shore and stones by the dra- 
pery of a carnation-colored shawl, that clung to 
her pliant figure and caressingly defined its un- 
conscious grace of position. She completed the 
ladies’ part of our circle; and here and there 
were scattered Steele the artist, jovial and ge- 
nial ; Edwin Vernon the clergyman, delicate, re- 
fined, rich, and extremely punctilious; Frank 
Ledyard, a dolorous, hairy little man, who wrote 
poetry as a profession, and talked weak wicked- 
ness and strong sentiment, just now attitudiniz- 
ing on the rocks at Ellen Bond’s feet, and gaz- 
ing up into her fair and subtle face like an en- 
tranced spaniel; Mr. Gaius Clark, a very ex- 
cellent young man from New York, a merchant; 
Mr. Griffing, a senior of Yale’s last fruitage ; 
and I, a do-nothing just then, son of John Ham- 





ilton Fanning, M.C. from Massachusetts, wear- 
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ing my father’s name and spending his plentifal 
money, otherwise noway like him—clear-headed, 
strong, steady, magnanimous man that he was! 
These were the men. Steele sat facing us all, 
swinging his feet from a perch on top of a great 
rock ; Mr. Vernon sat near Gratia, looking at 
her over his white neckcloth with an air at once 
benign and uneasy; Mr. Griffing talked miti- 
gated misanthropy, high art, and didactic litera- 
ture to Marian Hall, interspersing frequent quo- 
tations from Mrs. Hemans; Mr. Gaius Clark 
sucked the top of his cane, now and then remov- 
ing it to utter an assenting word, all the re- 
sponses that Miss Hall’s fluent moralities and 
theses required in what she called conversation ; 
and I sat at Mrs. Ford’s feet, keeping sympa- 
thetic silence with her pensiveness, not that I 
was mourning for Solomon Ford, if she was. So 
we sat, growing slowly visible in a calm light 
that grew brighter and colder in the east till at 
length the round dise of the full moon lifted it- 
self with the slow motion of perfect power across 
the heaving sea-line, and the ocean was paved 
with sudden weltering silver to our feet. Ev- 
ery body became silent for an instant, the half- 
articulate waves whispered to each other with 
a rushing hush among the stones, and a low 
wind rustled the sea-grass on the shore behind 
us. 
** Oh, isn’t that—! That is!” 

We were indebted to Miss Marian for the char- 
acteristic remark. Ben Steele looked stony for 
one second, and then began to whistle “ Villi- 
kens and his Dinah.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Ellen Bond. 

** Why don’t you swear?” drawled the poet. 

She looked at him as if she could have—at 
him; and answered with a tone of strict pro- 
priety : 

** Tt isn’t right to swear, Mr. Ledyard.” 

*‘I’m sure you wanted to do it, Miss Bond, 
at that profane creature Steele; why, was it any 
worse to say than to think? NowI swear to 
relieve my mind; it lets the feeling express it- 
self and go, instead of working about and mak- 
ing me uncomfortable.” 

‘**Then I should have been profane as well as 
Mr. Steele, and somebody else would have sworn 
at me, and the evil would have spread.” 

‘¢ Evil always spreads,” sententiously remark- 
ed Mr. Vernon. 


‘* Nothing could be evil from such lips as Miss 


Bond’s!” languished in the. deepest drawl from 
Ledyard. 

Gratia Henningsen’s attitude changed, as if 
she stirred because a thought stirred her; she 
always moved so, her soul swayed her perpetu- 
ally, like a bee in a flower. 

“Mr. Steele!” said she, in her deep, uncer- 
tain contralto voice, ‘‘ why are you turning your 
back to the moon?” 

‘* Because I had rather look at the group be- 
fore me, Miss Gratia.” 

‘*Saul among the prophets!” Mrs. Ford se- 
renely sniffed. ‘‘ Mr. Steele complimentary ?” 

**Not at all, Madame, to some of you over 





there! don’t you know that moonlight is a trai- 
tor? Come here, Fanning; the rest of you sit 
still!” I obeyed. 

‘* Now look at them,” said he, in a voice in- 
audible to them, ‘‘ moonlight brings out the 
spiritual expression of a face like no other light ; 
you are a face-reader; take your book up and 
interpret.” 

*¢ Not aloud!” said I. 

‘*Oh no!” laughed Mr. Steele, ‘‘ unless you 
are in a hurry to lose all your friends.” 

I looked at Ellen Bond; the delicate outline 
was sharp, the eyelids cold and critical, wanting 
color, the cheek was unimpressible as that of a 
statue, and in the lines of her usually reserved 
and defiant lips now lurked a very spider-line of 
cunning, unscrupulous yet weak ; and her round 
chin betrayed in its unshadowed curve traits of 
pure earthiness. I did not like her. Frank 
Ledyard looked like a low style of pirate; such 
as miss of being peaceful tailors by reason of a 
weak ferocity that unfits them for any thing very 
good or intensely bad. 

Miss Hall’s dark face deepened into the like- 
ness of Bloody Mary’s morose and seamed vis- 
age; Gaius Clark, with his peaked beard, only 
wanted the proper adjuncts to have stood for 
John Rodgers in the primer, smirking with Pu- 
ritanism and paternity, over his Geneva band 
and the fagots. 

Marian Hall became a doll, washed of its 
charming pinkness. Mr. Griffing needed no- 
thing but reducing and condensing to have made 
just such a Noah as lives, blandly wooden and 
grim, in the Ark of toy-shops. 

Mrs. Ford’s retroussé nose and full lips lost 
their widowed meekness and developed the sau- 
ciness of a grisette, sparkling in her inquisitive 
eyes, and coquetting in the play of her pretty 
foot under the floating folds of her aerial black 
dress. Mr. Vernon should have lain back on 
the rocks and folded his hands on his breast, 
a mild, chalk saint, ready for worshipers, got 
up regardless of xsthetic expense; conscien- 
tious, cautions, but chalk—altogether hopeless 
of achieving or inspiring any Prometheus. 

Gratia changed most of all; her face grew 
quite different from its daylight mask, pale, vari- 


“lable, and irregular; every shadow brought out 


a depth of expression singularly unusual in a 
woman’s face; the defined lips were full of ten- 
der power ; the eyes brilliant with clear darkness, 
as amethysts sometimes are; the broad brow, 
outlined with heavy bands of hair, carried a le- 
gend of strength and energy ; and the fine mould- 
ing of the lower face told of swift intellect and 
purity, the look of a moth that eyes the burning 
lamp through a window-pane, with eager dia- 
mond eyes and beating wings; ardent but un- 
scathed worshiper of Isis unapproachable. She 
was something more than beautiful. 

‘* What is it that the moon plays traitor in, 
Mr. Steele?” said Mrs. Ford. 

‘In all your faces, Madame,” he answered. 
‘¢ T’ve been entertaining Fanning with the aspect 
of your characters instead of your faces!” 
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‘¢ My gracious!” giggled Miss Marian, ‘‘ what 
a dreadful idea!” 

‘¢ Never mind, my dear,” curtly remarked the 
widow, ‘‘ we're not to be looked at in that way, 
on the best authority; don’t you know men 
think that 

“* Women have no characters at all.’” 

‘You misquote, Madame,” interposed Mr. 
Steele; ‘‘ it is, ‘ Most women,’ and most women 
are not here to-night—only a few.” 

_ The little equivoque puzzled Mrs. Ford into a 
moment's silence, and before she recovered Mr. 
Vernon remarked, clerically, ‘‘ Women have 
done too much for the Church to have Pope’s 
slander accepted.” 

** Women have done too much for their chil- 
dren for a woman’s son to have written it!” in- 
dignantly seconded Gratia. Steele took off his 
hat; I knew why, for I knew his mother, and 
what she had done for him. 

** Pope was a poor, crooked devil!” conde- 
scendingly remarked Mr. Ledyard. ‘* Women 
didn’t like him ; so he revenged himself by abus- 
ing them.” 

Gratia’s face grew cold, but she did not speak. 

‘‘ There is nothing true in this world,” said 
Mr. Griffing, in a bland aside to Marian Hall. 
‘*Men are swayed by such paltry motives that 
the hiss or laughter of the crowd are alike worth- 
less.” 

Marian looked puzzled and pityingly on this 
child of affliction who suffered for want of sym- 
pathy; Gratia Henningsen laughed; the quiet 
of her face broke into one flash of amusement 
that lit even those ‘‘ intricate eyes,” but subsided 
before any one but Steele and I perceived it. I 
could feel him shaking in concert as I leaned 
against his knee. 

‘¢ He might have had the respect of women, 
if not their affection,” grimly satirized Miss 
Hall. 

‘¢ Hang respect!” heartily groaned Mr. Led- 
yard. 

‘‘ Amen!” said Ben Steele, with a broad 


grin. 

‘* Really, gentlemen—” began Miss Hall, in a 
lady-like rage. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Hall, with all my 
heart,” said Steele, irresistibly honest and good- 
humored. ‘I never can hear Ledyard make a 
fervent remark about any thing without adding 
my benediction to it. It’s such a sign of grace 
in the fellow!” 

** Look here, Steele,” began Ledyard. ‘‘ Nev- 
er mind though, old fellow, now; wait a bit. 
Miss Hall, I beg your pardon, too. The fact is, 

_I do sometimes speak my mind before ladies, 
from my extreme impulsiveness of nature—” 
(‘* Impulsiveness of ginger-pop!” growled Steele, 
under his breath, parenthetically) — “‘ when I 
ought not to. Understand me to apologize for 
the manner, not the matter, of my remark. 
The poet must ever prefer sympathy to admi- 
ration; the shelter of the valley to the cold 
glory of the mountain-peak. Love is life; re- 

spect is—” 


‘¢ Sunday clothes,” interrupted Steele. 

Every body but Miss Hall and Gaius Clark 
laughed. Miss Hall coldly said the evening was 
growing damp, and presently rose to return to 
the hotel. Marian, of course, followed; Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Griffing attending. I could hear 
the sharp nasal tones of the latter youth spout- 
ing Carlyle and Byron as he receded along the 
beach, facing the south wind, that brought his 
voice back to us; and in the intervals a pretty 
little giggle, or an interjectional ‘‘ How perfect- 
ly sweet!” ‘‘Isn’t that beautiful?” from Miss 
Marian. 

We sat still for a moment after they went. 
Mr. Vernon fidgeted a little, and cleared his 
throat twice, but did not speak. Ellen Bond’s 
keen eye visited him and fathomed his inten- 
tion. For her own reasons she broke the silence 
with her clear, fluent tones, tinged with artfully 
innocent wonder : 

** Would you really like better to be loved 
than respected, Mr. Ledyard ?” 

‘**T really like brandy better than skim-milk, 
Miss Bond.” 

Gratia turned her face and looked at him. 

** Why don’t he curl right up?” said Steele, 
softly, to me, seeing that I saw and understood 
the look. 

*¢T don’t know how a woman can love a man 
she does not respect,” said Ellen Bond, with a 
thoughtful and vestal expression. 

‘¢ Wh-ew!” muttered Steele, to himself. 

Mr. Vernon turned his approving face toward 
Miss Bond, whose dropped eyes did not seem to 
perceive him, and beamed upon her with a very 
sufficient and admiring regard. 

‘Indeed you apprehend the question from the 
right point, Miss Bond. Your feminine instinct 
quite silences our men’s arguments. You have 
vindicated your sex nobly.” 

‘Oh! Mr. Vernon,” replied she, with the 
perfectest mask of sweet modesty, ‘all women 
think as I do on that subject, I am sure.” 

**Do you think so, Miss Henningsen?” said 
Steele, in a very audible voice. 

‘*No,” said Gratia, simply. 

Mr. Vernon looked shocked. He had been 
evidently much interested in her, as, indeed, ev- 
ery body was who ever met her. Ellen Bond 
knew it; and she had fixed on Mr. Vernon for 
her own prey, waiting patiently for a time to 
spread her net not in vain. I believe she knew 
Gratia did not care for him; whether it would 
have made any difference if she had, I can not 
tell. Miss Bond was not cruel naturally, but 
she was not magnanimous—few women are— 
and she saw no good reason why she should give 
up a good match to any body else, merely be- 
cause they wanted it; nor, to do her justice, had 
she feeling enough herself to understand what 
might have been the pangs of a sensitive woman 
in losing even such aman as Mr. Vernon. Now 
she spoke with a nice tone of polite and virtuous 
indignation : 


‘*Gratia! You could not love a bad man, I 





am sure.” 
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“TY think it’s very possible I could and 
should,” said Gratia, with calm honesty. 

Mr. Vernon coughed—he really sighed, but 
was ashamed of it; so he coughed. 

‘‘ Well, I am sure I never could,” said Miss 
Bond. ‘The very idea is revolting. I don't 
believe you could either, Gratia.” 

Mr. Vernon smiled with deeper admiration 
upon the charity that dropped so balm-like from 
those beautiful lips. 

“ But I could,” said Gratia, in a very steady 
and self-reliant voice. ‘‘I don’t think love de- 
pends on respect, or even admiration.” 

**Then you think it quite an irrational im- 
pulse, Miss Henningsen?” said Mr. Vernon. _ 

‘* Nonsense!” interrupted Mrs. Ford, till just 
now unaccountably silent. ‘‘ Have not you lived 
long enough, Mr. Vernon, to know men and 
women are always fools when they're in love?” 

Gratia disregarded this remark, as she had a 
right to, and went directly on to answer Mr. 
Vernon’s question : 

** No, Sir; I consider it a divine impulse, vin- 
dicating its divinity in every form of love by flow- 
ing over the faults and follies of its objects. A 
mother does not cease to love her child because 
it is wayward or deformed ; a sister clings to her 
sister against every opposition of sin or circum- 
stance; friend bears with friend, so loving as to 
cover ‘a multitude of sins ; why should the only 
other love known to humanity be less self-forget- 
ful, less powerful? God himself ‘so loved the 
world,’ as we know.” 

Mr. Vernon was silenced. Steele took off his 
hat again; but Gratia did not see it. Ellen 
Bond uttered one of those pleasing little sophisms 
that choke one with their dusty sweetness, like 
buckwheat honey. 

**But we are not angels yet, my dear; we 
poor women aren’t all as good as you; we need 
somebody to look up to and support us; every 
body is not as independent as you are, Gratia.” 

Gratia did not answer. Her face returned to 
its deep quiet in the moonlight. Mrs. Ford 
yawned and consulted her tiny glittering watch. 

**Ten o'clock, I declare! Iam matron of the 
party and send you all home directly. To think 
of sitting here discussing love by moonshine to 
this hour!—really it is stupid. I have been 
asleep!” 

Mr. Steele offered her his arm. Mr. Vernon 
helped Ellen Bond from her position on the 
rocks, called by a small shriek she uttered as her 
foot tried to slip in descending. He was nearer 
than I, and reached her first ; indeed, I did not 
hasten. Gratia had lost her handkerchief, and 
looking for it among the stones, and wrapping 
her refolded shawl closely about her, delayed us 
a little,‘so that we were last of all our party on 
the hard and sea-scented shore. She held my 
arm as few women know how, for real aid, and 
with the unintended flattery of reliance and trust. 
Neither of us spoke on the way home except 
once, when we caught the cadences of Ellen 
Bond’s pure soprano voice floating high and clear 
in a Latin hymn, arranged from one of Mozart’s 





masses—part of her artillery against the minis- 
ter. 

‘* Why do you never sing with Miss Bond?” 
said I. 

**Our voices do not chord at all,” said Gratia. 

I left her at the door of the house, and having 
myself an out-lodging in a cottage, where my 
room boasted a piazza-door of its own and a 
night-latch, I went over and lit my lamp, hunt- 
ed for a cigar, put on my slippers, and being any 
thing but sleepy, repaired to the piazza, where I 
tilted myself up against the wall in a comforta- 
ble arm-chair to have a smoke as well as a self- 
catechizing. 

It is not the modern custom for sentiment to 
develop itself in sentimental surroundings. If I 
had been Strephon I might have perched myself 
on a damp rock, with a pipe (not of tobacco), and 
tweedled my feelings out in music; but as I was 
only John Hamilton Fanning, ‘‘ a Massachusetts 
citizen” of the nineteenth century, I preferred a 
good cigar and an easy seat when I was going to 
think of my lady-love. For I suppose I was in 
love with Gratia Henningsen then. I thought I 
was. I had known her well for three years after 
she first came to my father’s house to live, an or- 
phan with some small property ; a tall, shy, sens- 
itive girl of fourteen, neither pretty nor plain, 
gentle, intelligent, kind-hearted, but always odd, 
eccentric, and singularly independent of aid or 
counsel, especially from me, a student at Har- 
vard, coming home to Boston whenever I pleased, 
and never once the oftener for any attraction of 
Gratia’s; for she did not attract me. Boys ei- 
ther worship poised and developed talent in a wo- 
man their senior and superior, or extreme phys- 
ical beauty, and that was not Gratia’s gift. When 
I graduated, at twenty-one, she was seventeen. 
I left home for a foreign university, extended my 
leave of absence to travel, and after five years 
returned to find my father’s ward a woman, cul- 
tivated, attractive, magnetic; not beautiful, but 
of the Hermione order : 

“If it be, as they said, she is not fair, 
Beauty's not beautiful to me.” 

In short, I fell in love with her, after the 
fashion of young men, not enough to risk all for 
all, but enough to make me balance the chances 
of a refusal before I dared ask. Gratia’s man- 
ner was peculiar to me. To almost every one 
else she was cordial on a sudden meeting after 
absence; real delight daxced in her large eyes 
and thrilled her voice. When I came home she 
was shy, grave, speechless, apparently impassive. 
She rarely asked me to do any thing for her, but 
was always seeking out and doing some little 
thing for me; nothing obtrusive, either from the 
manner of its doing or its importance, but a quiet 
supplying of small wants, a sort of gracious dew 
of ministration, such as a mother sheds on a 
child’s daily life. She knew and remembered all 
my tastes, and altogether unconsciously guided 
herself by them. If I expressed a wish, or rath- 


er a liking, that she should sing or read any 
thing, it was sure to be done; but if I told her 
to do a thing with the slightest assumption of 
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authority, such as spoiled children sometimes 
will use, she rebelled at once, fired with pride 
and wrath, resisted every wish I suggested as 
compromise, and treated me literally de haut en 
bas, till I altogether submitted and begged her 
pardon, when she generally broke down into the 
most fervent humility, and asked me to forgive 
her for being so cross and contumacious. 

Did she love me? The question might have 
baffled wiser heads than mine. I resolved to 
watch her carefully while we staid at Hill Beach, 
for my mother had come to spend six weeks 
there, and Gratia, of course, with her. So, with 
that ‘sole result of my midnight meditation, I 
went to bed, and rose in the morning to put my 
intention into action. And I did watch care- 
fully, feeling more and more every day how 
much depended on the result, and more and 
more how little I could depend upon any thing 
I saw for encouragement. 

Gratia’s manner never changed. She was 
calmly civil to Mr. Vernon; gracious and ge- 
nial to Mr. Steele, who, I should have said be- 
fore, came to the Beach with his sick wife. As 
for the other gentlemen, they fared according to 
their dues; for she was as candid in action as 
in speech. Frank Ledyard was one of the few 
people to whom she was habitually cool and 
proud.. She could not endure affectation, and 
his was peculiarly offensive. A harmless, kind- 
hearted little creature, with the poetic faculty 
gracefully developed as his only remarkable 
point, he thought it fine to be wicked, and only 
made himself disgusting. Gratia dropped him 
when she could, and extinguished him when he 
forced himself upon her. 

It was a match-making summer at the Beach. 
Before its close Mrs. Ford was engaged to Gaius 
Clark. Ledyard offered himself to Marian Hall, 
and was taken into consideration. This was un- 
expected to all of us; yet, on looking at it calm- 
ly, after the first amusement passed, it was not 
so strange. She was the only woman there who 
really looked up to Ledyard, believed in his be- 
ing a great and wicked poet—a high Byronic 
man, quite out of her simple comprehension ; 
and it would have pleased almost any man as 
much as it intoxicated our whiskery little friend 
to be followed by a pair of such soft eyes wher- 
ever he went, or whatever he did, with awful 
admiration; to have his utterances received as 
oracles by the prettiest sea-shell ears; and his 
arrival hailed by rosy signals fluttering on a face 
always garlanded with peach-blossom and pearl. 
Vanity was his special masculine trait, and it 
rioted in this new field. He did not doubt the 
result of his probation, and he had no need to. 
Mr. Griffing offered himself to both Ellen Bond 
and to Marian; and, doubly refused, consoled 
himself by general flirtations of an extremely 
cynical and remorseless nature. Mr. Vernon 
became very devoted to Gratia, who froze his 
passion before it could speak by the most reso- 
lute hauteur; and Ellen Bond caught his heart 
**in the rebound,” as somebody says. 

The season drew near its close, and still I 








| doubted. One moonlight night in early Sep- 


tember I found Gratia sitting on the rocks by 
the shore alone. She never was afraid to go 
where she chose, and sometimes her hardihood 
made me anxious for her. ‘To-night I sat down 
beside her, and was welcomed as usual, silently, 
but with a smile. Neither of us spoke, and, 
strangely enough, I did not think of my plans 
or myself. The soft languor of the ocean’s 
breath stole over the rock like a caress; a warm 
wind came across the Gulf Stream, and bathed 
us in the Nereids’ summer, the lull of life, the 
rest of nerve and sense and brain. 

I do not know what subtle consciousness of 
the truth inspired me, but I became suddenly 
audacious; I folded my arm about Gratia; she 
did not repel me; she dropped her beautiful 
head on my shoulder! Don’t expect to hear 
what we said, for to this hour I can not tell my- 
self; only that the heart of the rose told us its 
secret of perfume, and we went back to the house 
no more full of gay or thoughtful speech, but in 
a silence like the stillness of dawn. In it was 
the break of day to us. 

In November we were married, and as Gratia 
was not altogether strong, we went South to pass 
the winter, and returned in May to New York, 
where I took upon myself the harness of business 
in Wall Street, and Gratia ruled over our house- 
hold, the mildest and firmest of sovereigns. 

I can not say that I became so used to my 
wife’s presence and affection that love cooled off 
into that mild friendship recommended by novels. 
Something always charmed and captivated me 
more and more about her. She was not verb- 
ally demonstrative like other women, she rarely 
called me any thing but ‘‘ John,” in the most 
matter-of-fact accent; but if I slept, as I some- 
times did, after a fatiguing day, on the sofa, she 
would wait till I seemed unconscious, bring her 
little quaint chair to my side, and sit looking at 
me till Iwoke; all unconscious herself how often 
I feigned sleep to see her pretty pantomime of 
tenderness. Or she would fling herself on the 
fioor beside my chair, and rest her head on the 
arm, content to stay so hour after hour, if only 
my hand sought her hair and caressed its silky 
bands, or reposed quietly upon that shining sur- 
face. Rarely, very rarely, when I used my best 
persuasions to draw from her some word of love— 
a capricious amusement I confess—she would say 
only ‘‘ dear!” but with such unutterable intona- 
tion as made that one syllable a rapture, and 
gave it more force to content me than the wildest 
protestations of passion from any other lips could 
have carried. For that Judas-phrase of matri- 
mony ‘‘ My dear!” never passed Gratia’s lips. 
She hated it as I did, and never either of us used 
the expression; nor even heard it from others 
without a certain inward cringing at its possi- 
bilities. : 

Then my wife was scrupulous about her dress. 
I never saw her otherwise than delicately neat, 
and in well-chosen and becoming colors. Every 
detail was punctilious in freshness and fitness, 
and a certain picturesque charm was imparted 
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to her simplest costume by her graceful figure, 
her pure taste, and the colors that her style de- 
manded. It was a perpetual compliment to feel 
that so lovely a woman daily adorned herself for 
my pleasure, felt my admiration a full recom- 
pense, thought of me when I was away, and re- 
joiced in my return! You perceive, dear reader, 
I am neither more nor less than a man! 

And yet I grew into the knowledge, day after 
day, that Gratia was infinitely my superior; not 
merely in those holy feminine instincts that are 
common to women, or in quickness of intuition, 
but in real scope of mind; in judgment; in that 
rare trait in women, power to plan a course of 
action with contingent resources. But I did not 
regret this knowledge; I was too well aware of 
Gratia’s humility to fear that she would usurp 
authority, or exalt herself in consciousness if not 
in action; but had either of these possibilities 
come to pass in her heart, her exceeding sweet- 
ness of temper would have given them no room 
toact. There was never any jar between us—no 
jealousy, no dispute, no recrimination. I have 
seen marriage a purgatory without purifying in 
its fires; I have seen it like hell except for lim- 
itations of existence; I have seen it altogether 
earthly; and there have been brief raptures, cut 
short in their full promise by death, that are 
heaven-like while they endure. But my mar- 
riage life was likest what Swedenborg tells us of 
the states after death, where men who gravitate 
toward goodness are taken in charge of a good 
angel and divinely educated up to higher and 
higher planes of spiritual beauty; for my wife 
taught without intention, by her lovely life. All 
that I feared was that I should, in spite of my- 
self, learn to tyrannize over such a want of self- 
assertion as she showed, and become hateful to 
myself in that tyranny even more than to her. 
Perhaps this would have ensued had she been 
merely lovely and gentle; but there was a cer- 
tain spirit and piquancy in every thing she said 
and did, that vitalized, as it were, all her life 
from hour to hour, and kept me always expect- 
ing, because I never knew certainly what was to 
come. 

And I was deeper in love with her than ever! 
The frail passion that impelled me to seek her 
for my own I looked back upon almost with 
amusement, and wondered how I could have 
supposed myself in love when as yet I knew 
scarce a thousandth part of her nature or her 
power. It was love, no doubt, that I held for 
the girl; but if that was love, what was it that I 
felt now for my wife ? 

Nearly three years after our marriage Gratia 
fell very ill; night and day for a week she was 
in danger, and her recovery was slow and inse- 
cure. The physician ordered her to the sea-side 
as soon as she could be moved, and I took her 





home to my mother in June; returning, as my 
business demanded me, to the house that almost 
seemed a stranger’s without Gratia. The sum- 
mer crept slowly away. I missed my wife more , 
and more; the careless servants needed her eye 
upon them; dust gathered thickly wherever it 


should not have been; the formal furniture, ar- 


|ranged in order, suggested ideas of a funeral; 
;and the solitary meal I took at home was ill- 


cooked and worse served. No flowers of a warm 
day, no fires in the chill of rain, no perfume, or 
grace, or vivid color, such as she diffused in the 
house she inhabited, wherever or whatever it was, 
but a comfortless shelter, whose luxuries were 
dreary aids to existence—an empty nest, from 
which bird and brood had flown. 

I was not able to leave my business all that 
summer. A financial crisis impended over the 
country; day by day I saw its blackness gather- 
ing afar off, and knew it must soon sweep across 
every merchant, far and near, with ruin and des- 
olation. Could I escape? What would my 
wife do? Still it was impossible for her to re- 
turn to the city; the physician forbade it at peril 
of her life; and worse than all, she was forbid- 
den to write, even tome. My only information 
was gleaned from my mother’s weekly epistles, 
and was scarcely ever any thing but a statistic 
bulletin of symptoms and prescriptions. 

At last the storm began. Some madness per- 
vaded all the business men I knew, when the 
pressure was at its height, and trouble could do 
no more. A strange and frantic revelry possess- 
ed us—a new ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” We formed and arranged a ‘‘ Des- 
perate Club,” met every day or two for “‘ fun,” 
as the outsiders said. Was that ‘‘fun” that 
drove the most temperate of us to drink for the 
sake of forgetting, and to gamble for the chance 
of eluding ruin in directer shape? Sorrowful 
fun! miserable mirth! thorns that pierced while 
they crackled; forgetfulness whose price was de- 
cency, delicacy, and self-respect! I, perhaps, 
resisted as long as any one of my comrades the 
degradation of giving way to these temptations ; 
but at length I too fell. 

One night in October the last hope of my firm 
gave way. We were helplessly bankrupt; ev- 
ery thing gone, and gone without redress. That 
night I went to the Club; drank for the sake of 
drowning past, present, and future; drank till I 
ceased to be a man and became a beast; till I 
was forced to be carried home in an opportune 
cart, and dragged into my dusty, desolate, un- 
aired bedroom ; dropped upon my bed; undress- 
ed by the rude hands of a contemptuous servant ; 
and left in the dead stupor of drunken sleep, 
careless if I woke in heaven or hell. 

But at length I did awake. The sunof a late 
October afternoon streamed into the half-cur- 
tained window; my head throbbed with pain, 
and weak shame choked in my throat. I scarce 
dared open my eyes, yet I did open them. The 
room was odorous with that most spiritual scent 
the breath of tea-roses; a fresh and warm at- 
mosphere displaced the dusty chill of yesterday ; 
every article of furniture had returned to its 
graceful arrangement and exquisite neatness; a 


| vase of white tea-roses stood on a little ebony ta- 
ble in the window; a tiny wood fire sparkled 
and snapped on the hearth; and leaning against 
the mantle-piece, in an attitude more pensive and 
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oppressed than ever any Caryatide wore, stood|a home-like aspect in the briefest time; and 


Gratia! the long folds of her white wrapper out- 
lining her little figure, and her fair face restored 
to the full oval of health, yet pale and sad—for 
me! How I hated her! how I cringed and 
quivered with dread of meeting those eyes! how 
gladly would I have crept away from that room 
unseen, and disappeared forever and ever, rather 
than encounter the silent contempt or the digni- 
fied remonstrances of my wife! I shut my eyes 
again and feigned sleep; but she had felt my 
look—she knew my thought. I scarce heard 
the light step that crossed the room, before both 
her arms were round me, her face laid on my 
hot cheek, and her sweet, cheerful voice—steady 
as a flute-note—said in my ear, 

** Aren’t you glad to see me back again, 
John ?” 

That was all the reproach or scorn she ever 
measured out to me! 

And I spared her my confessions then ; I was 
all broken down with past care and reckless- 
ness. I was too ill to rise for more than one 
week; but Gratia was there, to nurse, to amuse, 
to reign over me and mine; through all never 
manifesting, by look or sign, that I had fallen 
from her esteem or forfeited an atom of her af- 
fection. 

One day I asked her if she had ever met any 
of our old friends at the Beach, and she answered, 
** Yes; I met Ellen Bond—Mrs. Vernon.” 

** And how do they get on together ?” 

‘*T'm afraid not very well, John. Mr. Ver- 
non has been seared by some scandal or other, 
tried in an Ecclesiastical Court, and silenced. 
His property is sufficient for his support, so they 
do not suffer; but I don’t think Ellen is very 
forbearing with him. It is annoying to be where 
they both are; for she seems to despise him, and 
makes no secret of it; while he still clings to her 
enough to make her taunts and innuendoes espe- 
cially enraging. Poor man!” 

Gratia sighed as she said this, and I echoed 
the sigh, remembering the night at Hill Beach 
when we talked about love. 

When I was able to sit up and attend to bus- 
iness, I found that my father had come on while 
I was ill, and settled my affairs as far as any 
thing could be settled where every thing seemed 
reeling and toppling to fall. I had not been al- 
lowed to see him, lest I should suspect his errand, 
and overexert myself to aid or explain. Gratia’s 
property was inalienably secured to her by her fa- 
ther’s will; and after much consultation we re- 
solved to go out to California, and, taking a farm 
as near the coast as practicable, begin life again 
after our brief experiment. 

This plan was put in operation, and the new 
spring saw us far on our way Westward. Travy- 
el, the surest test of temper, never shook my 
wife’s bright and sweet nature; she took the in- 
conveniences with most childlike amusement, 
and enjoyed the novelties with the same fresh 
spirit. Nor was she daunted by the lonely log- 
hut that was all the shelter we found at our jour- 
ney’s end. Under her quick hands it assumed 





not long after re-echoed the most home-like 
sounds—the crying and crowing of a child, and 
the sweet broken nonsense of a mother’s baby- 
tongue. 

Our farm flourished as only those Pacific lands 
can ; our gold grew on the surface, and saved us 
digging or washing of ores; our log-hut disap- 
peared, to make room for an elegant and conven- 
ient house, that tells of its mistress, and praises 
her to every eye that sees its inner arrangements 
or delights in the garlanded vines and roses with- 
out. 

I never go out or come in without a happy 
consciousness of her presence: I know well how 
much she must find in me that sinks below her 
wishes or her dreams. I know when any of my 
follies or weaknesses become visible to her, for I 
feel in my own mind their recoil of self-contempt, 
and I know that she perceives them before I can. 
But her eye never changes; her lip never curls. 
I only know that I have been a fool by the deep- 
er glow of a smile when I turn toward her, or 
the rare caress granted unasked, as if her heart 
rejoiced and exulted in its overflowing depths ; 
careless of my want, except so far as it afforded 
space for fuller and deeper tenderness; careless 
of my incapacity, save as the measure of her 
power to hide it; forgetting, forgiving—bearing 
all things, hoping all things, believing all things; 
for ‘* love never faileth.” 

I sat last night upon the broad steps of the 
piazza that surrounds our house. Eastward the 
snowy mountains stood on the horizon, with rose- 
flushed summits and trailing robes of forest fold-. 
ed over valleys far below; the splendid outlines 
glittered in their.aerial height like the very bat- 
tlements of heaven, and reflected in tenderer 
tints the glories of a Pacific sunset, that riot- 
ed in color through the whole abundant and 
exultant clouds of the west. I heard my 
child saying his evening prayer to Gratia. He, 
too, with wandering eye, caught the glory of 
the glittering hills, and stopped to ask if heaven, 
where ‘‘ Our Father” lives, was like that—‘*‘ so 
pretty ?” 

** Who told you about heaven being pretty, 
Alex?” inquired his mother, who does not be- 
lieve in encouraging the theological inquiries of 
small children. 

“Papa did; I asked him. Mamma, can I go 
to heaven some day?” 

**T hope so, Alex.” 

‘* But won’t you take me, mamma?” 

**T can’t take you, dear!” 

‘¢ Why, papa said you was goin’ to take him, 
and I ain’t near so big as he is.” 

“Hush! Alex; you don’t recollect what papa 
said.” 


“Yes, Sir! I do,” persisted the boy. ‘I 


asked him if he was ever there, so’s to know it 
was pretty? ‘nd he said he was goin’ some day, 
because—because—I guess, I ’spect, mamma, 
he said—because you helped him!” 

Gratia stopped him with kisses. 

But he told the truth! 
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WHAT’LL YOU DRINK? 
F there is any man I do hate, it is that Biggs. 
Not that I have any personal antagonism 
to Biggs; but the fellow is continually broach- 
ing subjects that are unpleasant to me, following 
them up rigidly, and leaving me, as it were, with- 
out a legto standon. He has such a confound- 
ed way, too, of backing up what he says by doc- 
umentary evidence. In fact, I have got to that 
point with Biggs that I generally let him have 
his way, not being able to combat him on the 
spot. Hereafter, I shall pursue a different 
course. I shall take notes of what he says, and 
then, in my leisure and the quiet of my library, 
I shall combat Biggs and expose his fallacies to 
the contempt of the world. To give some sort 
of an idea of the style of man I have to contend 
with, I will relate to you the result of meeting 
Biggs in the street a few days ago. The morn- 
ing was slightly damp; I said, 

** Good-morning, Biggs.” 

‘‘ Literally speaking,” said Biggs, nodding his 
head, ‘‘it is not a good morning. The air is 
damp and humid—a style of air peculiarly un- 
wholesome in large cities, productive of coughs, 
colds, asthmas, and consumption ;” whereupon, 
he dashed into a mass of statistical information, 
showing, by the City Inspector’s reports, how 
many had died of those diseases through the last 
three years—their ages, colors, sexes, the relative 
number of deaths in this city (New York) as 
compared with Paris and London, etc.; all of 
which he strengthened by the production from 
his pocket of the printed authorities. 

Now what can you do with such a man? 

I rather enjoy Biggs’s society. That is, with 
the reservation that he keep clear of his unpleas- 
ant negatives. Otherwise, Biggs is a very agree- 
able person and quite a gentleman. 

Last Tuesday I met Biggs on Broadway. We 
walked and talked (without disagreement) on 
many very pleasant topics. I received some very 
valuable information from Biggs relative to omni- 
buses, their increase and decrease in the last five 
years, the consumption of horses, and the statis- 
tics of accidents. All went merry as a marriage 
bell for a while. At last something prompted 
me to quietly lead Biggs up to the magnificent 
bar of the Nonsuch House, where, as a natural 
consequence, I said, 

** What ‘ll you drink ?” 

Biggs hesitated, seemingly in an absent state. 

By way of encouragement I said, “‘ Brandy?” 

Biggs nodded vacantly, which the gentleman- 
ly bar-keeper and myself both understood to mean 
“*Brandy.” It was accordingly served. I 
touched my glass to Biggs’s—a thing I never fail 
to do when drinking with a friend, from a feel- 
ing of respect for old customs. Every body, of 
course, knows that this clinking of glasses and 
drinking of healths stands from the time of the 
Danish invasion of England. The conquerors 
for a long time wouldn’t permit the English to 
drink in their presence, taking upon themselves 
an awkward way of slipping a dagger under the 





arm while raised with the cup. When the Danes 
got tired of this fun, they tried to persuade the 
English to drink: these gentlemen declined, un- 
less the Danes would drink at the same moment 
as a pledge of safety. In respect, as I say, for 
this custom, I never neglect to touch the glass, 
if possible, or, at least, to say as much as ‘‘ Here’s 
to you!” 

I had touched Biggs’s glass and was just about 
to raise mine to my lips, when I was surprised to 
hear him say, in a very solemn voice, 

**Do you know what you're drinking ?” 

Of course I said ‘‘ Brandy,” with a look of as- 
tonishment. 

* Poison!” said Biggs, with a decision that 
rather alarmed me. 

Now I am rather particular in my eating and 
drinking. I neither eat nor drink loosely about 
town; and if there is any one thing I detest, it is 
promiscuous drinking. I flatter myself that I 
am somewhat of a judge, and what I do give a 
man in my own house is as good as can be got 
for money. When I drink at a bar I am a little 
particular as to what bar it is, and that what I 
drink is the *‘ straight” article. When, therefore, 
Biggs said to me, ‘‘ Poison,” and that at the bar 
of the Nonsuch House, I must confess I was 
slightly startled, and—need I say it ?—-slightly 
offended also. Biggs took me gently by the arm, 
and we seated ourselves at one of the little tables 
against the wall. 

**Do you know,” said he, holding his glass up 
to the light, and speaking very slowly and sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ what is the composition of that article 
you are about to drink ?” 

I was just about to say that the article I held 
was a little Cognac brandy, so called from the 
village of Cognac, on the River Charente, in the 
kingdom of France. That it was an alcoholic 
fluid distilled from grapes—a method discovered 
some time in the twelfth century, and first made 
known to the world in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth by Raymond Lulle; though it was sup- 
posed that the Arabs had the secret of distillation 
some hundreds of years before, making use of it 
to obtain the perfumes of flowers, this being one 
of the most ancient records of perfumery. All 
this I was about to tell Biggs, but he wouldn’t 
give me a chance. He took a long swallow of 
the fluid he held, in a critical way, smacked his 
lips, and making afterward a strange, wry face, 
went on. 

‘* Are you aware that not one per cent. of all 
the liquor sold as brandy in this country is real- 
ly brandy? Do you know that we pay French 
distillers at Lyons and Marseilles, to say nothing 
of half a hundred other places, to make our corn 
whiskies into fine old brandies ?” 

I said, ‘‘ Ridiculous!” and, by way of show- 
ing that I thought so, I took a swallow of my 
‘* poison,” as Biggs is pleased to term it. Biggs 
followed my example. 

*¢ Yes, Sir,” he continued, ‘‘in the brandy- 
growing districts of France, including Cognac 
and the adjoining country of Champagne—not 
the wine-growing land of Champagne, but the 
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spot from whence comes the beverage termed 
Champagne brandy—in all this country there is 
not one-fortieth part of the brandy made that is 
consumed in the United States alone. Even 
there, Sir, the fluid is not safe from their doctor- 
ing hands. First it is touched up with a nau- 
seous compound of burned sugar, to suit the 
taste of those who drink dark brandies. All 
brandies are light upon distillation, and any of 
the article that surpasses in color the pale am- 
ber is of necessity doctored with burned sugar. 
Then there is white sugar to give it smooth- 
ness and sweetness. Do you know, Sir, that 
the brandies brought from the very fountain- 
head, stamped and vouched for by the names of 
great manufacturers, are simply the making of a 
parcel of small farmers, or growers, about the 
neighborhood of Cognac and Champagne, who 
bring the stuff they make to these manufac- 
turers, as our own farmers bring their cider to 
market? This crude stuff, which they call 
coupe, is sold to the manufacturer, who sugars 
it (black sugar and white), stirs it, sulphurs it, 
waters it to suit different markets, and then our 
palates are treated to the genuine article! 

** Now, Sir, the flavor of true brandy, which 
you connoisseurs admire so much,” continued 
Biggs, sipping from his glass, ‘‘ is produced by 
the volatile oil of the grape. Science wouldn’t 
be long, you see, in finding out that. Well, 
what does Science do under the circumstances ? 
Why, of course, she goes to work to show how 
this aroma, this beautiful bouquet, can be imi- 
tated. She says to the distiller, ‘ My dear fel- 
low, if you will take about one hundred gallons 
of alcohol, and reduce it to proof, and add to 
this half a pound of cream of tartar, a little as- 
cetic ether, a few gallons of French wine vine- 
gar, a bushel or so of plums if possible, allow- 
ing they are not too dear; some murk, which is 
the refuse of the wine-casks, if perfectly handy 
to be got at; about half “a bushel of oak saw- 
dust, just to give it the smack of age, you will 
have an excellent brandy.’ 

‘*¢¢Capital!’ says the distiller, doing every 
thing but taste it. ‘Capital, Madame, all but 
one thing.’ 

‘*¢ What’s that ?’ says Science. 

** ¢Tt does not bead on the side of the glass,’ 
says the distiller. 

‘¢ «We'll soon fix that,’ says Science. 

‘¢ With that she goes to work and makes a 
machine that shall run down into the brandy- 
barrel through the open bung, and convey steam 
by a pipe to the very bottom. In rushes the 
steam for a few hours, until the liquor bubbles 
and boils in its wooden prison. 

‘¢ ¢ How will that do?’ says Science. 

‘¢ ¢ Just the thing,’ says the distiller, holding 
the glass up to the light. ‘ Will you try some?’ 

‘* «Not exactly,’ says Science; ‘ but if that 
plan doesn’t suit, here’s another: Take one 
thousand gallons of spirit—corn whisky, say for 
example, quoted at thirty-one cents per gallon 
—to this you can put one hundred and twenty 


expensive article), and then four gallons of the 
extract of grains of paradise seed.’ 

‘**Phew!’ says the distiller, ‘that’s deadly 
poison !’ 

‘¢ ¢'That’s so,’ answers Science ; ‘ so is the two 
gallons of cherry laurel water you must add, and 
the two gallons spirit of almond cake, and— 
don’t forget the oak saw-dust, my dear fellow: 
it gives a touch of the wood; and the steaming 
—that’s age, d’ye see ?—and the bead.’ ” 

I have no doubt at this moment that I may 
have turned slightly pale. I felt so; and Biggs 
therefore felt it necessary to revive me. To 
achieve this end he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and at the very moment I expected to 
see it reappear with something drinkable in 
which I could have confidence, what does the 
man do but bring out a good-looking printed 
circular, headed ‘‘ Confidential Circular to the 
Trade,” and hand it to me. I have this docu- 
ment now in my possession; and by way of 
showing what style of argument Biggs makes 
use of, I will give it entire, without charging for 
the advertisement : 


“ The undersigned would call the attention of manufac- 
turers of liquors and wines to his very large stock of Cog- 
nac oils, extracts of brandy, Holland and London gin, es- 
sences of rum, peach and cherry brandy, oils of rye for 
producing a superior Monongahela or Bourbon whisky 
from common corn spirit, and his invaluable preparations 
for neutralizing and giving age and body to new liquors. 
He has determined to reduce considerable [sic] the price 
of all his goods; yet he warrants his oils to be superior to 
any other in this country. He guarantees to produce six 
barrels of good, merchantable brandy from one ounce of 
his best Cognac oil. 

** Cherry juice and Malva coloring for the manufacture 
of port-wine, flavorings for ginger, claret, Madeira, and 
Malaga wines. 

“ Enanthic, acetic, and nitrous ethers, essential oils of 
almond, juniper, caraway, rose, angelica, calamus, anise, 
absinthe, apple, pear, vanilla, raspberry, strawberry, pine- 
apple, and banana of the best quality; and the price will 
be made satisf y by addressi 

** Price CURRENT. 

“ Best Cognac oil, 1 oz. to 6 bbls., at $8 per oz., $100 
per Ib. 

“ Second quality Cognac oil, 1 oz. to 4 bbis., at $6 per 
oz., $50 per Ib. 

“ Third quality Cognac oil, 1 oz. to 2 bbls., at $3 per 
oz., $25 per Ib. 

“ Extract Cognac, 1 Ib. to 5 bbls., $10 per Ib. 

‘* Extract Holland and London gin, one gallon for half 
a pipe, $5 per gallon. 

‘¢ Oil of rye, for Monongahela and Bourbon whisky, $5 
per Ib. 

“ Flavorings of every description, $5 per gallon; and 
essences, $5 per Ib. 

“ Neutralizing, or age and body preparations, 1 gallon 
for 20 bbis., $10 per gallon. 

“Cherry and other juices, from $1 50 to $2 per gallon." 











There is the document entire. I make no 
profit on it; and I never will believe that the 
man who published it has any customers. I 
put it to every man who has a favorite house 
where occasionally he takes a drink, whether for 
one moment he can believe that the very gentle- 
manly proprietor of that house, or the whole- 
souled bar-keeper, would buy or use any of those 
poisonous oils andessences? I think I can speak 
for the Nonsuch House. Though, having the 





gallons of spirit distilled from raisins (not a very 


curiosity to inquire, I found the issuer of that 
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circular has quite a large manufactory, and is 
said to be getting rich. There is something odd 
in this, if he has no customers; but I do not put 
myself forward to explain all the mysteries of 
New York. 

To go back to Biggs, who, while I was read- 
ing the circular, had emptied the glass that 
stood before him, in utter disgust, as I suppose, 
of the contents, I would say nothing more to 
Biggs in defense of the brandy either of the Non- 
such House or elsewhere; but as a natural re- 
sult, seeing his glass empty, I cast about in my 
mind what I should suggest for him to drink. 
I do not use the article myself; but I had always 
heard that rum was accounted the healthiest of 
all liquors, it being a simple distillation of the 
sugar-cane, a promoter of perspiration, and a 
sure cure for coughs, colds, and all diseases in- 
cidental to exposure. With this in mind, I said 
to Biggs, 

“Try a little Jamaica or Santa Cruz, hot 
with spice.” 

This kindly proposition of mine had a singu- 
lar effect upon Biggs. He is a man naturally 
florid in complexion, and much of this floridity 
has settled in his nose. At the moment of my 
mentioning rum a purple hue suffused that 
member, and he stared steadily at me for a mo- 
ment. I saw I had done wrong, but before I 
could gather myself for defense the storm burst. 

** What,” said he, “do you take me for? Did 
you ever know a man who understood himself to 
drink rum, and that hot spiced too? Do not 
the makers spice and doctor enough but I must 
do it for myself? No, Sir! I don’t drink rum 
in any shape, either hot, cold, raw, or spiced!” 

In a deprecating way I suggested that many 
respectable old gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
principally retired sea-captains, believed in old 
Jamaica; and then I told him how they had 
frequently entertained me with anecdotes of the 
superstitions of the negroes on the rum estates 
of Jamaica and Porto Rico. How they watch 
the stars for signs while the distillation goes on, 
and how they will not allow a woman to approach 
the still, as they say it stops the process and spoils 
the liquor; how some fine rums are made which 
are held by the makers above all price, £10 
being sometimes given for a gallon of some par- 
ticular make or age. All this seemed to mollify 
Biggs somewhat ; but yet he said, 

“No, Sir! Rum is not a gentleman’s drink ; 
it may be that in the spots you speak of rum 
may be made fit to drink when nothing else can 
be had; but, Sir, that is only an additional rea- 
son why I should abjure the fluid. None of that 
precious liquid of which you speak ever comes to 
this country. The rum of commerce, Sir, is a 
spirit distilled from the refuse of the sugar planta- 
tions—the squeezed cane, and trash generally, in- 
cluding no doubt the dead donkeys, rats, and 
darkies. Who knows! If it lacks strength when 
it reaches the hands of the retailer to suit the 
fiery palates of Yankee drinkers, that is easily 
managed. A little cayenne, a touch of cocculus 
indicus, will do that. If it wants color, a dab 





of burned sugar is the thing, or, more economic- 
ally, a dash of molasses, West Indian, of course. 
With this, should it lack spirit, the alcohol must 
embrace it. No, Sir! no rum; I don’t drink 
rum.” 

I mildly said, “Gin.” Biggs smiled. 

‘**Gin,” he went on to say, “if pure, should 
consist of rectified spirit of barley, or corn, prop- 
erly flavored with the essence of the juniper berry. 
The town of Schiedam, in Holland, is the proper 
place for gin to emanate from. How much of 
it does come from that locality, or any other in 
Holland, is a question of extreme doubt. We 
have only of late become a gin-drinking people: 
this is partly attributable to its cheapness, and 
perhaps more to the fact that, within a few years, 
different compounds have been largely adver- 
tised as ‘gin for medical purposes,’ and sold as 
such. The public taste is about divided between 
the Holland and what is termed the London gin, 
both being essentially the same ; the flavor of the 
latter being made up by different distillers accord- 
ing to their taste, with coriander seed, carda- 
mom, or anise seed.” 

While Biggs was saying all this, our glasses 
were again being filled. Gin it was this time. 

** One of these advertising gin men,” said he, 
*fonce showed me through his manufacturing 
shop. He had confidence in me, and showed me 
how they did it. It was quite amusing, d’ye see, 
to find out how they sold a dozen quart bottles, 
or three gallons of gin, including bottles, label- 
ing, boxes, etc., to say nothing of advertising, 
for about three dollars, when good gin was worth 
one dollar and forty to one dollar sixty per gal- 
lon in the market. Well, Sir, they take in the 
gin, and as a first step introduce it to Croton 
Water, Esq. He soon brings down Master Gin’s 
strength one half. This loss of strength would 
be a serious affair; but it is easy to repair that. 
The gin has got a turbid, milky, muddy look in 
consequence of the precipitation of the oily mat- 
ter. What must be done? We'll soon fix that. 
A few pounds of alum, and a few pounds of sub- 
carbonate of potash, well shaken up in the liquor, 
restores all the transparency. All right; but 
the water has drowned out that blue tint that 
belongs to the genuine? Bless your heart, that’s 
nothing; a handful of acetate of lead brings 
back the blue, and now we shake it up well, and 
let it stand twenty-four hours. There you have 
your gin again ; but reduced one half in strength, 
which won't suit American palates. Something 
more must be done. Easy! There are a dozen 
things to do that with. We use cayenne and 
capsicum seed, and, for pungency, a proportionate 
quantity of grains of paradise seed. Nothing is 
wanted now but that the liquor shall bead, and 
cling to the side of the glass, as all good liquor 
should. To do this we use a little sulphuric acid 
and almond oil, dissolved in spirits of wine. 
There you have a gin that will do you good to 
look at. It has body, a fine complexion, a 
good head, strength, and pungency. What can 
you want more?” 

‘* Now, Biggs,” said I—for I knew very well 
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that Biggs in this was hinting at a mutual friend 
of ours who has made some money in the gin 
line, and who, I am sure, is a highly respectable 
man, if one can judge by appearances and regu- 
lar attendance at church—‘‘ Now,” said I, ‘‘ do 
you mean to assert that this is the way with all 
gin, even that which comes from the British em- 
pire—which ‘right little, tight little island’ is 
proverbial through all the world for the strin- 
gency of its excise Jaws, and the general honesty 
of its dealings? A spot that ‘ Never, no never, 
not at all,’ makes any wooden nutmegs, and don’t 
know the meaning of the word Humbug?” 

Biggs smiled grimly. He always does when 
I attempt to be funny, though it leaves me en- 
tirely in doubt whether he really thinks it fun 
or does it to patronize me. 

‘*T have in my pocket,” said he, ‘‘ a few re- 
cipes. I took them from a book published a 
short time since in London, and thought of suf- 
ficient consequence by Hassell to be quoted in 
his great work on adulterations. This little 
volume is called ‘ Tricks of Trade.’ I will give 
you from it a recipe for making ‘ London Gin.’ 
‘Take 700 gallons of second quality rectified 
spirits; add to this 70 pounds juniper berries, 
70 pounds coriander seed, 3} pounds oil of al- 
mond cake, 14 pounds angelica root, 6 pounds 
liquorice, 8 pounds sulphuric acid.’ Nice, isn’t 
it?” 

I am free to confess all this time that I was 
spilling my gin under the table. However much 
a@ man may have confidence in what he eats and 
drinks, it certainly is a very awkward thing to 
have these objectionable ideas paraded before 
you at the very moment of raising the suspected 
article to your lips. Not so with Biggs; his 
glass always seemed to go down in a natural 
ratio, whether it was that he was making a mar- 
tyr of himself as an experiment for scientific 
purposes, or whether he was like that waiter in 
** David Copperfield,” who drank the strong ale 
that killed every body else, because he was hard- 
ened to it, and wished to save David from the 
terrible results. 

I saw, therefore, that Biggs’s tumbler was 
empty. I saw it with dismay; for, in spite of 
my prejudices in favor of the Nonsuch House, I 
feared to recommend any special drink, and 
most certainly I could not say to Biggs again, 
**Gin!” Iran over in my mind all the vocab- 
ulary of fermented liquors, and at last stumbled 
blindfold at— 

‘*What do you say now to a little Scotch 
whisky ?” 

Biggs looked inquiringly into the bottom of 
his glass. What he saw there I am unable to 
say; but in a few moments he looked up, and 
said, deliberately, 

“No! Scotch whisky is a captious liquor, 
even if obtained in its purity, which in this 
country is next to an impossibility. When the 
whiskies of Scotland got their reputation they 
were the products of a thousand stills scattered 
through the hills and bogs of that land. Then 
the liquor was made by honest men, who dis- 





dained to do any thing worse with it than cheat 
the gauger. They prided themselves on the 
skill of their brewing, and did not know the 
meaning of the word ‘doctoring.’ That day 
has gone by; the illicit stills are almost extir- 
pated; and the making of Scotch and Irish 
whiskies is in the hands of the large distillers, 
who pay the chemist about as much money for 
‘extracts’ as they pay the farmer for grain. 
From their hands it goes into that of the im- 
porters or jobbers, who make it to suit this 
market. The principle of ‘dressing,’ as it is 
termed, is about the same as that followed in 
gin, with the exception of getting that smoky 
taste, which is supposed to be a certain part of a 
good Scotch or Irish whisky. Of late years, 
however, a taste has arisen in this country for 
an Irish whisky without the smoke. They give 
us, therefore, an article they are pleased to term 
a ‘sweet Irish malt whisky.’ As to that smoke, 
Sir, it ought to be indicted, Sir!” and Biggs 
rapped the table with his knuckles till the glass- 
es danced. ‘‘It is nothing but creosote, Sir; 
deadly poison, Sir! No, Sir, I never drink 
Scotch whisky.” 

‘¢ What do you say to a drop of Bourbon or 
Monongahela ?” I suggested, quietly. 

Biggs didn’t say No, but stared vacantly at 
the ceiling for a few minutes while the boy 
brought the Bourbon; and then he waked up, 
as it were, and looked into the glass, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ How the deuce came this here?” 
Then he began: 

**T don’t know that there is any more objec- 
tion to Bourbon whisky than there is to any 
other liquor, if it’s only made right.” 

With this prelude. he emptied his glass with 
one swallow, and continued : 

“But the truth is, there’s such an infamous 
system carried on with our native whiskies that 
it gives one a double dose; for by the time they 
are drugged by the distillers, drugged by the 
jobbers, and drugged by the retailers, they be- 
come a pretty mess. Each of these individuals 
acts upon the idea that he alone is the ‘doctor;’ 
or, to illustrate it more fully, they go on the 
| plan of the parishioners of a certain curé, in a 
French village, who determined to give the priest 
a barrel of wine. This was to be accomplished 
by each of them bringing a bottle, and emptying 
it in a barrel prepared and set up in front of the 
good man’s house. ‘The day came, and so came 
each parishioner with his bottle, which was speed- 
ily emptied in the barrel. When the job was 
done the curé came, smacking his lips, to taste 
his wine, because, as a supposable case, each 
would bring a bottle of the best to the holy fa- 
ther. He tasted, and looked, and, lo and be- 
hold! the good father had only a barrel of wa- 
ter. Each parishioner, believing, with com- 
mendable charity, that he was the only rogue in 
the community, brought a bottle of that fluid to 
empty into his neighbor’s wine. 

‘“‘This is precisely the case with our native 
whiskies. For a number of years the hogs 
through the Western country that were fed on 
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the slop of the distilleries died at a ruinous rate. 
All the hog doctors bothered their brains to 
know the cause. They christened it ‘ Hog 
Cholera.’ It was not uncommon for a fine, ap- 
parently healthy porker to give up the ghost aft- 
er an attack of one hour or less, independent of 
medical aid. About this time some wiseacre, 
who wished, as wiseacres will, you know, to med- 
dle a little, undertook to analyze some of this 
swill, or distillery wash, and lo! he detected 
strychnine in large quantities. At first the dis- 
tillers were very indignant with Mr. Wiseacre ; 
but now, the cat being once out of the bag, they 
make no hesitation in declaring that they use 
the drug to aid them in obtaining more spirit 
out of the same quantity of corn. The physi- 
cians tell us, that, since this improvement in the 
manufacture of whisky, delirium tremens is an 
incurable disease. By-the-by, some years ago, 
when the parliamentary inquiry arose upon the 
adulteration of food and liquors in England, it 
came out that M. Pelletier, the great chemical 
manufacturer of Paris, had the curiosity to in- 
quire where the immense quantities of strychnine 
went for which he received orders. He thought 
he traced it to England, where it was supposed to 
be used for brewing purposes. Now, what do 
you say to the hypothesis that all this nice stuff 
came to the land of the free and the home of the 
brave for whisky manufacture? Eh, Sir? One 
thing is a certain fact that the importation of 
strychnine has increased to an enormous extent, 
while, ten years ago, the drug was scarcely 
known.” 

By this time I confess to having become 
slightly disgusted with Biggs. And, by way of 
balancing the account fairly, I began to tell 
him how every nation and tribe of the world 
had, and would use, some stimulant; that we, 
of course, as one of the most enlightened on the 
globe, must certainly be supposed to have every 
thing that money and taste could procure; that 
it is impossible to prevent a nation from drink- 
ing by laws or legislation. The Turks being an 
instance of this, as a nation that are forbidden by 
all their laws, human and divine, to use wines 
or spirit; and yet, from the very earliest record 
we have of them, they were tipplers, though ex- 
pressly against the laws of Mohammed. The 
Sieur de Ryer, in his Life of Mohammed, says 
that the Prophet gave this command, and en- 
forced it by the following story : 

In the fourth year of the Hegira two angels, 
named Arut and Marut, were sent to Babylon 
to teach. They were forbidden to drink; but 
soon after they arrived a very beautiful woman 
came to them and asked them to dine. They 
agreed, being both enamored of her beauty, and 
the result was that they both got in the forbidden 
state with the fair lady’s wine. While so, both 
made love to the beauty, one offering to carry 
her to heaven, the other to bring her back. She 
went upon the journey, but when she had reached 
that very desirable haven she refused to return, 
thereby exposing the whole affair and causing 
the downfall of Messrs. Arut and Marut. Not- 





withstanding the law was enforced by such ex- 
amples, we find, through all the Mussulman His- 
tory, no disguise of the fact of drinking. Russell, 
in his History of Aleppo, tells of a Sirdar, who, 
on passing a burial-ground, saw a Maronite 
hastily conceal something under his clothes as 
he approached. He immediately suspected it to 
be a bottle of wine, and accused the Maronite. 
The fellow swore lustily to his innocence, though 
his breath and his step dec’ the other way. 
The Sirdar summoned the chief of his attend- 
ants and bade him smell the man’s breath. The 
attendant, who was as drunk as the Maronite, 
obeyed, and, turning to his master, said, 

‘Most noble Sirdar, that there has been 
drinking done there can be no doubt. There 
is a dreadful smell of liquor somewhere; but 
whether it is this man, myself, or your highness, 
it is impos8ible for me to tell.” 

The Sultan Solyman the First had an awk- 
ward habit of pouring melted lead into the ears 
of any one detected drinking wine, and yet 
Madden does not hesitate to say that he received, 
every day, from the hands of his physician, a 
bottle of brandy labeled ‘‘ Physic.” The son 
of this truly temperate monarch died a drunkard. 
If the Sultan drank, it seems hard that his people 
were not allowed the same privilege. Some- 
where an anecdote is told of the Sultan Almohdi, 
the father of Haroun Alraschid, who, becoming 
separated from his suite while hunting, strayed 
into a woodman’s hut and asked for a bottle of 
wine. After the first puli the Sultan turned to 
the old woodman, and asked if he knew who he 
was. The man answered, No; and the Sultan, 
thinking to astonish him, said he was one of the 
principal officers of the court. The old man 
took it very easy, and the Sultan took another 
drink, and ended by announcing himself as the 
Grand Vizier. This not seeming to affect the 
old man, Almohdi took a third pull from the 
bottle and declared himself the Sultan. This 
was too much for the old man, who snatched 
away the bottle, declaring he should drink no 
more of that wine, for if he drank again he would 
be Mohammed himself. 

Aaron Hill, who traveled through Turkey in 
1709, says: ‘*The love of brandy, wine, and 
other strong liquors, so much evinced through 
the Ottoman empire, proceeds from nothing else 
than their ignorance in brewing other beverages ; 
for I frequently observed that when an English 
ship had brought some bottles of our country 
beer or ale to Turkey, and presented them to 
such as would afterward compliment the noted 
Turks of their acquaintance with a share in 
drinking them, they constantly expressed a won- 
derful esteem and eager inclination to obtain a 
quantity, assuring us repeatedly that, could they 
make such drinks themselves, they never should 
be tempted to commit a sin by breaking through 
the Prophet’s order to forbear the use of wine or 
brandy.” 

** The sherbet of the Turks,” said I, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘is nothing more than raspberries, straw- 
berries, or apricots steeped in rose-water, delicate- 
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ly spiced, and cooled with snow, in long bottles. 
It must be a poor substitute for our iced Cham- 
pagnes or fragrant Marcobrunner.” 

I flatter myself that what I did say was to the 
point, though, as is usual with him, Biggs list- 
ened vacantly, staring all the time at the little 
drop of whisky in the bottom of the glass, which, 
when I had ended my argument, he turned out 
in his hand, and, rubbing them together, snuffed 
to his nose. 

I asked him what he was at, and received for 
answer that this was the plan by which cele- 
brated judges told the bouquet or flavor of good 
liquors. 

‘The most reliable tasters do not drink. 
They are as careful of their palate as an operatic 
prima donna is ef her voice. Now,” said he, 
‘*T have seen brokers in liquors who would tell 
you to a hair-breadth about a wine or brandy 
and not put it to their lips. By smelling, rub- 
bing on the hands, watching its action in the 
glass, and the manner of its mixing with water, 
they would designate the vintage, the derivation, 
and the money value. I was once present when 
some persons came to a very celebrated judge of 
wines, a man who is frequently called in in dis- 
puted cases in the New York Custom-house. 
They brought a bottle of fine Tokay, of a 
kind they believed had never before been import- 
ed. 

** Well, Davis—as we shall call the judge— 
tasted the wine, and said, ‘A very fine wine, 
gentlemen, but I have some of the same’ (Davis 
is in the wine trade) ‘in my cellar, which I 
think is a shade better.’ Then these gentle- 
men believing, as.I said, that their specimen was 
unique, offered to bet Davison that. He thought 
a while, and then told his porter to go to bin 
No. 31 and bring up a bottle of brown seal. It 
was produced and tasted, and these gentlemen 
owned up that it was the same wine, but laugh- 
ed at the pretension of Davis, who declared that 
his was the vintage of the year before theirs, and 
a little better. Another bet was made that Da- 
vis could not, being out of the room while these 
wines were poured out, designate his own wine. 
He did, and more; to satisfy the skeptical gen- 
tlemen he repeated the thing three times, to show 
them, at their own request, that it was not guess- 
work. After which, these unreasonable fellows 
wanted him to stand a fourth trial, that they 
may be assured to a certainty it was not by trick 
or guess, as they were themselves great judges, 
and could detect no more difference than if the 
wine had come from the same bottle. He ac- 
cordingly went out of the room. When sum- 
moned in he tasted the wine in the glasses as be- 
fore, and without a moment’s hesitation said, 
‘Gentlemen, you have mixed those wines.’ 
Which was so. That wasn’t bad for Davis, and 
rather realizes the fairy story of Fine-car.” 

I have said before that I was rather disgusted 
with Biggs; but like the young medical student, 
who, though he shudders with real horror upon 
first entering a dissecting-room, afterward rather 
enjoys the disgusting detail. I think it must 
Vor. XIX.—No. 111.—Z 





have been partially from this cause, and partial- 
ly from my desire to show Biggs that I had 
something rather good at home, that I was in- 
duced to say to him, ‘*Come up to my house 
and drink a glass of wine,” which, of course, he 
acceded to directly. And I think it must have 
been wholly from this morbid idea that I gave 
way to the question while going up, ‘‘ What is 
your opinion, now, about porter and ale?” 

“Porter and ale,” said Biggs, sententiously, 
‘*may do very well for very healthy men, who 
are too healthy to be affected by vitriol or Prus- 
sic acid, or for old gentlemen who are case-hard- 
ened or anxious to depart this sphere. Ale 
might do for the drinking of a man like the one 
told of when the Maine Law first went into oper- 
ation in Massachusetts, and toddy was sold in 
the drug-shops only. A tall, lank individual 
walked into one of these ‘ pottycaries’ stores’ and 
asked for a gill of ‘ sperets,’ he not feeling well. 
The apothecary, who was busy making up a pre- 
scription, gave him, as he supposed, the required 
draught. No sooner was it down than the cus- 
tomer clapped his hand on the region of the gas- 
trie juice and fled at 2.40 speed. The druggist 
looked at the bottle, and in horror and. dismay 
found he had given the man aqua fortis; he was 
too terrified at the mistake to pursue. He had 
given a gill of aqua fortis—enough of a dose to 
killa hundred men. It can readily be imagined 
what the state of that druggist’s mind must have 
been as each succeeding day rolled away and he 
had no intelligence of his victim. Every man 
who entered his shop was to his idea a policeman 
with a warrant of arrest for murder. - At last, 
one day about a week after the occurrence, the 
tall customer walked in again, with a smile beam- 
ing all over his face. ‘ Good-mornin’, doctor,’ 
says he; ‘I guess I'll take another go of them 
sperets; I’ve drank considerable liquor afore 
now, but I never got any thing to fetch me so 
good as yourn, or lastso long.’ Now do you see, 
my dear boy,” continued Biggs, as he saw a look 
of incredulity pass over my face, ‘‘such a story 
as that may not be exactly a fact, but, any way, 
it isn’t much worse than this item, cut from a 
daily newspaper, and dismissed without com- 
ment. Now I don’t hesitate to say, my dear 
boy, that this case is equally as bad as though a 
druggist had willfully sold poison, knowing that 
it was for killing purposes.” With that Biggs 
handed me this printed paragraph : 

“\Dgatu From Drrnxine Bap Liquor.—Hannah Riley, 
residing in a tenement house in the rear of No. 137 De- 
lancey Street, expired very suddenly, yesterday afternoon, 
after imbibing some liquor purchased at a porter-house 
near where she lived. She leaves a husband and several 
children. The Coroner was notified, and will hold an in- 
quest to-day. Captain Steers, of the Thirteenth Precinct, 
states that there have been several sudden deaths in his 
precinct within a year, from the effects of bad liquor.” 

‘¢ And, Sir, if you will believe me,” added 
Biggs, ‘‘the man who sold that poison wasn’t 
hanged, though this is supposed to be an enlight- 
ened community. 

‘¢ ‘What do I think of porter andale?’ Eh! 
Well, I'll tell you what I think. In the first 
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place, porter and ale, if ever so honest, is a bil- 
ious way of a man’s taking his sustenance. But 
independent of this fact, Sir, I challenge the de- 
nial that all brewers use, more or less, foreign 
elements than malt and hops for the production 
of their beverages. In England, a few years 
since, public attention was called strongly to 
this, and the result was some terrible revelations 
as to what that intelligent British public had 
been swallowing. It was found that salt, mo- 
lasses, sulphate of iron, gentian, quassia, chamo- 
mile, ginger, coriander, paradise seeds, liquorice, 
alum, sulphuric acid, capsicum, cocculus indicus, 


tobacco, opium, and strychnine, were component | bility. 
parts of the different specimens of porter and ale | live, Sir—twelve months, mind you. 





why the considerate Morris does not wish to give 
his customers too much beans? It is because 
the ale in such case would become a purgative 
and an emetic. If you doubt it, Sir, chew raw 
beans as an experiment.” 

I respectfully declined the test. 

**T have a friend,” Biggs went on, ‘‘ who al- 
ways drinks the ale of a certain well-known 
brewer, and will never touch any other; not be- 
cause he thinks it more pure, but because the 
effects on him are the same as ‘ cannabis indicus’ 
or ‘hasheesh,’ one quart of the deadly mixture 


| sending him into the seventh heaven of insensi- 


I give that man twelve months more to 
It is no 


obtained from various beer-shops through the | argument, Sir, that the same ale should not have 


city of London. In this free country we have 
no parliamentary committees of inquiry, there- 
fore we don’t know the exact nature of the dose ; 
but I have the authority of a first-class drug- 


house in the city of Philadelphia that they sell | 


to brewers large quantities of cocculus indicus, 
which is used as a substitute for malt and hops, 
and is considered by the brewers as making the 
beer keep, and prevents a re-fermentation after 
bottling. Therefore in all ale or porter bottled 
for a warm climate it is used freely, saving the 
breakage of bottles, and adding at least forty per 
cent. to the intoxicating power. The same firm 
told me they sold alum, which was invariably 


used to give the ale a smack of age; which, by- | only said, ‘‘Gammon!” 
the-by, puts me in mind that in Dr. Norman-| no conception. 





the same effect on others. All men are not af- 
fected alike by medicine.” 

I suggested that perhaps this effect might 
rather arise from some peculiarity in the brew- 
ing, and not from drugs, as in the case of the 
wine of Arioso in the Archipelago, which imme- 
diately upon drinking takes away the faculties, 
leaving the drinker in a state resembling death 
for several hours. Or the wine of Belfort, Haut 
Rhin, France, which has no effect while being 
drunk at table, but immediately on reaching the 
air deprives the drinker of all use of his limbs, 
though leaving his mind entirely undisturbed. 

To this, as I think, powerful argument, Biggs 
What he meant I have 
I did not, however, have an 


by’ 's ‘Commercial Hand-book of Chemical Analy- | | opportunity of asking, for by this time we had 


sis,’ he mentions the fact of seeing a druggist’s | arrived at my domicile. 


I had inwardly de- 


cart, on which was painted in large, staring let- | termined on a “master-stroke of policy with Biggs. 


ters, ‘ Brewers’ Druggist.’ Isn't that funny ? 

‘* Now here’s a recipe from the keeper of a 
first-class chop and ale house for doctoring port- 
er. When he gets in the barrel he first draws 
off one-third the liquor, which he replaces with 
the same quantity of water. To this he adds 
two quarts of molasses, and one pound of coop- 
ers’ size, dissolved. Then he dashes in a hand- 
ful of common salt, as a cleanser. Then, to re- 
store the bitter flavor, quassia in proper quanti- 
ty; sulphate of ammonia to bring the old color 
again; a dash of sulphate of iron; and, if age is 
wanted, a piece of alum as big as a lump of 
chalk will do the business. ‘And then, Sir,’ 
says Boniface, ‘ you have a porter much superior 
to the original, because it makes drunk come 
quick.’ 
called ‘ Brewing Malt Liquors,’ by Morris, which 
unblushingly recommends various articles for 
brewing malt liquors, and for improving them aft- 


There’s an English book in existence | 








er they are brewed.. He styles it ‘ coloring;’ and | 


it is composed of cocculus indicus, flag-root, cap- 
sicum, paradise seed, beans, oyster-shells, and 
pulverized alum. ‘The coloring,’ he says, 
‘gives a good face to the beer, and enables you 
to gratify the sight of your different customers.’ 
Mind you, he says ‘sight.’ And again says 
Morris: ‘Beans tend to mellow malt liquor, 
and, from their properties, add much to the ine- 
briating qualities; but they must not be used in 





I would leave him to the selection of his own 
wine, by which I flattered myself his taste would 
be filled, and his power of analysis cut off. With 
this view, I said to Biggs, 

‘¢ Now what say you, Champagne, port, sherry, 
Rhine wine, Burgundy, claret, muscat, whatever 
you like?” With his usual way of eluding a 
question, or answering it by another, Biggs only 
said, as he threw himself into my very easiest 
of easy chairs, 

** Ah! now this is the sensible way of drink- 
ing. If one is forced to go through with this 
custom, let it be done at home. ‘There is far 
more respectability, Sir, in getting drunk in the 
bosom of one’s family than traveling from bar- 
room to bar-room swallowing every villainous 
compound. This reminds me of a certain dra- 
matic friend of mine, an Englishman, who, when 
Ellen Tree, now Mrs. Charles Kean, first came 
to this country, was anxious to be introduced to 
his talented countrywoman. As I knew her 
well, I presented him one evening on the stage, 
when the curtain was down, between the acts. 
The lady had a charming manner, and the actor 
was delighted. As a matter of course the lady, 
asked him how long he had been in this coun- 
try. 

*¢¢ About a matter of four year, mem,’ an- 
swered the professional, rubbing his hands with 


| undisguised joy at the complaisance of the great 


too large a quantity.’ Now, Sir, do you know | star. 
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**¢ And how do you like the country, Mr. 
F——?’ 

**¢ Ah! very tol’able country, mem, very. 
There’s only one thing I object to in this coun- 
try. That’s the confounded system, mem, of 
perpendicular drinking, mem.’ 

** Poor F—— never got rid of that ‘perpen- 
dicular drinking ;’ by which, of course, he meant 
this American custom of standing up to a bar 
and swallowing endless drinks in rapid succes- 
sion. I think so too, Sir; ‘ perpendicular drink- 
ing’ is an ungentlemanly practice. Good wine, 
Sir, is a thing that should not be abused. Some- 
where I have met with an account of a Mr. Van 
Horn, who had, in his life, consumed 35,688 bot- 
tles of port. Think of it. Why, if this man 
had been drinking thirty-five years, this would 
have been an average of three bottles per day. 
Such a man, Sir, should be debarred from drink- 
ing forever. Some old sage says, ‘ A two-bottle 
port man is only a wine funnel.’ That’s true. 
If we are obliged to drink, Sir, let us drink hu- 
manly. Drink to quench thirst. Now what is 
thirst? Magendie says, ‘ Thirst is an internal 
sensation, an instinctive sentiment.’ And Beau- 
mont declares, ‘The sensation of thirst is sup- 
posed to be the effect of evaporation, the mouth 
and throat being constantly exposed to the at- 
mosphere. When there is sufficient fluidity of 
the blood, the secretion is so much more copious 
than the evaporation that a constant moisture is 
preserved.’ Now this is just equivalent to say- 
ing that nature really demands very little fluid ; 
therefore a man who swallows three bottles of 
any liquid substance, be it only water, is flying 
directly in the face of nature. A true gentleman 
wine-drinker is no braggart, like Darius, who 
declared he ‘could drink much wine, and bear 
it nobly.’ The man who boasts of his power to 
drink large quantities, only boasts of his own 
vulgarity. Bacon, or somebody else says, ‘ Of 
all who take wine, the moderate only enjoy it.’ 
The chemical composition of wine is—” 

‘Qh! bother the chemical compositions, the 
question is, ‘ What ‘ll you drink ?’” said I to 
Biggs. 

Biggs looked me straight in the eye, and re- 
peating his last sentence with strong emphasis, 
went on, ‘“‘ The—chemical—composition—of — 
wine—is—mind you I mean real wine—(I'll take 
alittle sherry. Thank you)—is sugar, acid, wa- 
ter, tannin, cenanthic ether, carbonic acid, acetic 
acid, chloride of sodium, and potassium, gum, 
gluten, aroma, tartrate potash, sulphate potash, 
bi-tartrate potash, extractive matter, and color- 
ing matter.—There now! to think of the pre- 
sumption of human wisdom, after having found 
out by the prying of chemistry all those things, 
that it should dare to go to work to make wine 
by mixing them together.” 

I brought the bottle of sherry to Biggs just as 
it was in cellar, without offering to decantit. I 
was rather anxious he should see the dust on the 
bottle. 

‘*Ah! ah! my dear boy,” said Biggs, as I 
came into the room, “‘ don’t disturb the bottle, 








don’t stand it upright if you love me. Easy 
now; let me take it, so—there—now. Sherry 
is a noble wine, the prince of Andalusian wines, 
if it be good; but bless you, they never bring it 
good to this country! When it isn’t made en- 
tirely from a white wine body, touched up with 
brandy, bitter almonds, molasses, sugar candy, 
and scalding water, it is always ‘doctored’ at 
home, more or less, notwithstanding it is the 
most delicate wine to meddle with in the world.” 
Biggs by this time had drawn the cork and filled 
our glasses brimming. 

‘* Bumpers,” said he, ‘‘in respect for ancient 
customs. Bumper, from the word Bonpér, or 
boon companion. As you have already re- 
marked, I like the old customs. Nothing dis- 
gusts me so much as to see a parcel of senseless 
fellows together drinking and shouting, ‘ Hip! 
hip! hip! hurrah!’ and I'll wager a ten spot not 
one of them knows what is the meaning of the 
words or their derivation. Well, Sir, this cry 
came from the words Hierosolyma est perdita, 
which was a war-cry used on the attack of a 
German town in which many Hebrews were 
living. When it becomes my turn to build a 
country, I shall decree that no man shall drink a 
glass of wine until he knows all these little facts. 
There is nothing in which the gentleman comes 
out so thoroughly as in the manner of taking his 
wine. Remember, Sir, he can not take too lit- 
tle, and if he takes too much, why—he is not a 
gentleman. Some wise old head said, 

“*Drink a glass of wine at twenty; at forty a pint or 
more; 

A bottle but rarely, if you'd add years two score.’ 

‘*No man who understands the world trusts 
his wine. It is a turn-coat; first a friend, and 
then an enemy. The most voluptuous of assas- 
sins, John Brougham, tells us, 

*** Friendship of the wine-cup born 
Flieth, like the draught, ere morn ;* 
and he ought to know. 

‘** A gentleman, Sir, is particular in his drink- 
ing; he is particular in his wine, and particular in 
the glass from which he drinks it. An old saying 
is, ‘ Buy port glasses by the pound, claret glasses 
by the grain.’ The ancients were gentlemen in 
their cups, as many specimens that have come 
down to us in the present day show. Pliny 
gives us some little gossip on this subject; and 
there is no absurdity to which we give way so 
much as to this of glasses. It should not be a 
dictation of fashion, Sir; it is instinct! In- 
stinct teaches us that certain fine wines drink 
better out of certain glasses. There is no imag- 
ination init. It is not like making the drinking 
of particular wines a fashion, as in the case of 
George the Third, who brought sherry into fash- 
ion by letting it touch the royal throat; or of 
Louis the Fourteenth, whose physician, Fagon, 
recommended the Burgundy of Nuits; after 
which, of course, no wine could tickle the pal- 
ates of the courtiers but the Burgundy of Nuits. 
It was this physician also who invented liqueurs, 
or cordials, as gentle stimulants for that monarch 





in his last days. Now, can there be any thing 
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more absurd than the idea of drinking those del- 
icate Rhine wines—hock, etc.—out of green 
glasses, to conceal their exquisite color; or 
Champagne from broad, flat, unhandy goblets, 
because it is the fashion? No, Sir; give me the 
long conical glass for Champagne, if I am to drink 
Champagne at all, which I positively refuse to 
do. They call it ‘regal wine.’ Regal nonsense! 
Did you ever hear of Liebeg’s analyzation of 
twenty-four samples of Champagne? He found 
them to contain one volume of carbonic acid gas 
and two of protoxide of nitrogen (or laughing 
gas). These gases are hurtful in the highest de- 
gree to the healthy, but to such as are inclined 
to consumption they are fatal. In all cases they 
tend directly to apoplexy. There is no wine so 
much drank as Champagne, and, consequently, 
none so extensively counterfeited. Under any 
circumstances it is not a natural wine. The 
great Champagne makers—who, having got a 
reputation, are supposed to grow all the wine 
they export themselves—are simply the fixers 
and doctors of the wines of other people. Just 
as in the case of the brandy districts, the grow- 
ers of white wine through the land of the Cham- 
pagne bring it in the crude sti// state to the great 
wine proprietor, who buys it at a stated low rate. 
It then goes through a long process of refining, su- 
garing, shaking, fermenting, brandying, and va- 
rious other methods of manufacturing, until the 
original vine might look it full in the face and 
never recognize the child. And this is the so- 
called genuine wine! Of this genuine wine there 
is about one bottle made to every twenty of so- 
called Champagne drank throughout the world. 
The real wine can not be bought upon the spot 
of its manufacture for less that five francs (or one 
dollar) per bottle; and yet, Sir, we have offered 
daily, in the New York market, an article of 
Champagne for eight dollars per dozen so closely 
resembling it that some very nice judges have 
been rather bothered to tell the difference. We 
have some fine manufactories of Champagne, 
Sir, in New York, which are a credit to our do- 
mestic industry. At one of these, which boasts 
of doing a business of nearly $60,000 per an- 
num, I happened, some year or so ago, to get 
behind the scenes. Here is the recipe for mak- 
ing. I put it down at the time, thinking that 
perhaps I might want to go into the Champagne 
line myself.” 

Biggs fumbled away in his pockets a few min- 
utes, and then brought forth a small piece of 
dirty paper, and read: 

“* White wine, one barrel [worth about sixty cents per 
gallon); white sugar, 20 pounds; coloring matter, for the 
yellow tint, 17 pounds light-brown sugar; 1} oz. tartaric 
acid; 2 gallons brandy; 4 gallons alcohol. Boil this and 
skim it well. When cool, by adding 4 pounds of bruised 
strawberries, or other accessible fruit, the mixture is much 
improved." 

“Now this I consider a very fine article, 
and comparatively harmless. If all our domes- 
tic manufacture of Champagne is equally so, I 
shall declare in its favor rather than the Euro- 
pean article, in which are such nice substances 
as gypsum, arsenite of copper, sugar of lead—a 





delightful thing to inoculate one with the paint- 
ers’ colic—essences of celery and sage. They 
make it in large quantities for the American 
market at Cette, Marseilles, and Lyons; one 
house at the latter place shipping 80,000 bottles 
per annum. It is this stuff that Brande and 
Henderson analyzed and exposed, declaring that 
its use created sickness, permanent derangement, 
nausea, headache, dyspepsia, and paralysis. Now, 
Sir, I ask any sensible person— Hallo! are you 
asleep?” 

I'm afraid I was, for I started in a very ridic- 
ulous way, and said, in a stupid sort of a tone: 

** What 'll you drink ?” 

“Oh, fiddle!” said Biggs; ‘‘you’re a nice 
man, ain’t you?” 

I told himI thought so. The truth was, I be- 
gan to suspect Biggs of blowing hot and cold with 
the same mouth; at one moment he was talk- 
ing up the wine-cup’s joys, and the next he was 
picking the fluid chemically to pieces. Noman 
more than myself admits the truth of the adage, 
“Drunkenness destroys beauty and shortens 
life;” but I flatter myself I am a consistent 
man, and can go back into ancient time for au- 
thority that a glass of good wine is a thing not 
to be sniffed at. But Biggs declares that there 
is no such thing as good wine nowadays. Biggs 
is welcome to his opinion; but I hardly think I 
am so weak as to give twenty-four dollars a doz- 
en for port without getting good wine, or fifteen 
for Champagne without I am put in possession 
of a prime article. My wine-merchant tells me 
so; and if he is not to be believed, whois? I 
can appeal to ‘‘ Doctor Tobias Venner, Doctor 
of Physicke, of Bathe and North Petherton, neere 
to the ancient towne of Bridgewater, in Somer- 
setshire,”” who wrote a very learned book, en- 
titled ‘‘ A Straight Road to a Long Life,”” Anno 
Domini 1559, who declares that water is an un- 
suitable drink, only fit for children and poor 
people, for it ‘‘is in no wise agreeable, for it 
doth very greatly deject the appetite, destroy the 
natural heat, and overthrow the strength of the 
stomach; and, consequently, confounding the 
concoction, is the cause of crudities, fluctua- 
tions, and windiness in the body.” Can any 
thing be clearer than that? The learned Doc- 
tor discusses wine, beer, aqua vite, mead, cider, 
and perry. He says of wine: ‘* Many and sin- 
gular are its commodities; for it is of itself the 
most pleasant liquor in all the world.” He rec- 
ommends Rhenish wines to be taken in the morn- 
ing, before breakfast, dinner, or supper (but not 
while eating), as they will cut humors. Sack, 
saith the Doctor, is heating for the body; ‘‘is 
most accommodate for old men, for gross men, 
and must be drunken after the eating of meats 
of gross substance.” ‘Claret breedeth good hu- 
mors, and is very good for young men with hot 
stomachs.” ‘‘Malmsey is very hot, but nour- 
isheth much. The wine of Orleans is hurtful to 
the choleric, and such as have weak brains.” 
(This wine of Orleans is the same as our Bur- 
gundy.) But what’s this the Doctor says a little 
further on: ‘‘ Wine should be moderately given, 
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and that not too often, unto young men, as from 
twenty-five years of age unto thirty-five, and that 

it be also of the smaller sort of wines.” Oh! 

Doctor, is it thus you treat us until we are thir- 

ty-five? A few pages on I find that the Doctor 

himself was forty-three when he published his 
book. With his opinion on bitter beer, or ale, I 
will dismiss the learned Tobias Venner : 

‘¢ Beer that is too bitter of the hops (as many, 
to save malt, are wont to make it) is of a fuming 
nature, and therefore it engendereth rheums and 
distillations, hurteth the sinews, offendeth the 
sight, and causeth the head to ache by filling the 
ventricles of the brain with troublesome vapors ; 
wherefore not only the internal but the external 
senses also are very much disturbed and hurted.” 

And then I have another of the olden faculty, 
even of earlier date, who says a word in favor of 
the curative properties of wine, Master Ralph 
Blower (not a very handsome name), who gives 
us a volume which he calls, modestly, ‘‘ A Rich 
Storehouse or Treasurie for the Diseased,” 1631. 

For a surfeit he prescribes: ‘‘ Take a good 
thicke piece of white bread and toast it, then 
dippe the same in aqua vite very well; and that 
being done, applie it to the stomache of the partie 
grieved as hotte as possible he may abide it, and 
lette him be kept very warm.” 

“* A pint of sacke and a pint of Malmsie” for 
the pipes of the heart being stopped. 

‘¢ For a weak backe, a quarte of sacke.” 

‘For the hooping-coughe, take a mouse and 
bake it in the oven till it become dry; after 
which pound it fine, and give the powder in 
strong ale.” 

That’s enough of Doctor Blower. 

Now all this I wished to tell Biggs at the time; 
but as I did not think of it, it relieves me very 
much to tell itnow. As it was, I only asked 
Biggs if he would take a little port? ‘‘ No.” 
Claret? ‘‘No.” Rhine wine? ‘‘No.” Bur- 
gundy ? 

** Ah, Burgundy! Burgundy is not so bad— 
red as aruby, fragrant as a flower, truly a gentle- 
tleman’s wine. Let it be Burgundy. I don't 
drink port. I lack confidence. It is too easily 
made. That rich fruity bouquet has brought 
forth the skill of the chemists and doctors in 
wine. There is no wine to which more atten- 
tion has been paid in the manufacture of first- 
class imitations than port. This comes from the 
large quantities consumed in England, and for- 
merly in this country. But we are beginning to 
lose confidence in our port. You see, my boy, 
while the whole market of Oporto wines worth 
any thing are snapped up for the English drink- 
ers, at an average of about $30 per dozen, we 
have a most splendid article offered here at half 
that price. The importers of Oporto wines must 
really have been ruining themselves for years. 
The day has gone by for the manufacture of a 
superior port from logwood. Science, my dear 
fellow, has been at work. First they make us a 
fine decoction of elderberry juice, which they 
have christened ‘Ilrupiga:’ to this we will in- 
troduce a certain quantity of water, or, if we 





wish to be extravagant, cheap white wine. Good! 
Now, we will put ina little unfermented grape- 
juice, and brandy enough to give the mixture 
strength. Now we must set the color: alum 
will do that. And give it clearness? Why, a 
dash of gypsum, of course. Then, for astringency, 
what is better than tannin ?—a touch of the wood, 
oak saw-dust? And now comes the delicate 
bouquet: Extract sweet-brier, orris root, cherry 
laurel water, seeds of the grape, salts of tartar. 
Carefully, carefully my dear boy, slip them in 
gently and taste. Ah! there’sa wine: what do 


-you want better than that? Why, Sir, that wine, 


if mixed by a skillful hand, will be smacked by 
connoisseurs with a real gusto. Now we must 
put it in casks or bottles. We must make a hot 
solution of cream of tartar and Brazil wood, 
which must be poured into the cask or the bot- 
tles, and the cork must be dipped on the end that 
goes in the bottle. Good! Only one thing 
wanting before corking: we must boil the full 
bottles of wine in water not reaching to their 
necks. This forthecrust, my boy. 'There—you 
have a splendid old port fit fora king! If your 
taste is for a cheaper article, it can be gratified 
by mixing forty-five gallons of cider with six of 
brandy, two extract sloes, eight of real port (al- 
lowing it is tobe had). Sanders wood for color, 
powdered catechu for astringency, and you have 
it. 

* And even the noble Burgundy suffers in the 
same way, though it is something to be thankful 
for that they have not reached the same skill as 
in port. We have a very pretty article of Bur- 
gundy got up now on a Medoc body, or perhaps 
on the white Rhine wine, treated much the same 
as port, with the slightest touch in the world 
of green vitriol and arsenite of copper, and a 
dash of litharge or some preparation of lead to 
keep it from turning. In a very few years, my 
dear boy, there will not be the slightest occasion 
for vineyards or the cultivation of the grape. Sci- 
ence will do it much better. We improve every 
day. I have no prejudices, [assure you. There 
may be some real wines—may be; but I must he 
excused, you see, if I have my preferences. This 
is the reason, my boy, that I never drink claret. 
It is an easy article of manufacture, cheap, and, 
consequently, in large demand. Under these 
circumstances many great intellects have been 
brought to bear upon it until the secret is wrung 
away; and it is a matter of deep question 
whether the vineyards in the obscure lofts and 
cellars of New York are not equaling those of 
Medoe, Frontignan, and Graves. In one of my 
pockets, my boy, I have a pleasant little volume, 
made up from the manuscript of M. Paquirre, of 
Bordeaux, who wrote in 1825, after spending a 
lifetime in the study of wines.” 

I had given up being astonished at Biggs, as 
I am confident, had the occasion demanded, he 
would have pulled the Astor Library from his 
pocket in support of his assertions. I therefore 
contented myself with saying, as I looked at the 
empty Burgundy bottle: ‘‘I don’t object to bet- 





ting you anicelittlespread—say a dinner forsix— 
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that I have a claret, genuine, and of fine bouquet, 
color, and answering all the requirements for a 
stout, fine wine.” 

**Why don’t you bring it out, my boy, then?” 
says Biggs. 

By this time he had produced a dingy-looking 
16mo from his pocket and began to read: while 
I produced the wine, uncorked, and poured it out. 
I noticed, as rather a singular mode of testing, 
that Biggs filled his glass twice, and drank it 
absently, while hunting up the required para- 
graphs. I mention this fact because I knew to a 
certainty that all great wine-tasters, or liquor- 
judges, do not at first drink it when they are 
about to pass judgment. The most celebrated I 
ever knew would put only one spoonful in a half 
tumbler of water, and rinse his mouth, after 
which he would pronounce an opinion from which 
there was no use of appeal. Men who appreciate 
good wines, or would be capable of telling what 
they are drinking, do not spoil their mouths and 
palates by great gulps, or rapid refilling and 
emptying of glasses, nor yet by eating cheese, 
nuts, olives, or any articles of foreign flavor, to 
create an appetite. While I was debating this 
over in my mind, but before I had time to put it 
into words, Biggs found the place in his book. 

** Now,” said he, “‘hear what M. Paquirre 
says of claret: ‘The wine, if it has succeeded, 
ought to be clear, transparent, of a fine soft 
color, a lively smell, and balsamic taste, slightly 
piquant but agreeable, inclining to that of rasp- 
berry, violet, or mignonnette, filling the mouth, 
and passing without irritating the throat, giving 
a gentle heat to the stomach, and not getting 
too quickly into the head.’ Well, Sir! how 
does this answer to your ideas of claret?” says 
this disagreeable Biggs, detecting me in the very 
act of smelling and tasting my wine. Biggs 
went on: 

** Hear what M. Paquirre says about ‘ doc- 
toring’ the real wine: ‘ But in order to give the 
Bordeaux wines some resemblance to those wines 
of Spain and Portugal, which are used in En- 
gland’ [and this will suit the locality of the 
United States also], ‘to render them to the taste 
preferred, they are obliged to work them; that 
is, to mix them by means of a particular opera- 
tion, so that those wines which are shipped can 
no longer be known as the same wines that are 
produced in the Department of the Gironde, or 
that remain at Bordeaux.’ This ‘particular op- 
eration’ M. Paquirre describes. It is achieved 
by using orris root for restoring the bouquet, 
touching up with raspberry brandy, using min- 
eral crystal (which simply means alum) and 
isinglass. All this is done to the genuine wine. 
But what farther it gets when it has once crossed 
the Atlantic would be beyond telling. Now let 
us see how we shall make a splendid article of 
claret that shall possess color, flavor, body, and 
strength, and which we must sell for from $2 50 
to $3 per dozen—the usual price, bottles, boxes, 
and straw included. We will take thirty gal- 
lons of water, two of alcohol, logwood sufficient 
for coloring, a little bi-tartrate of potash, a small 





quantity of gypsum, powdered catechu, a trifle 
of cocculus indicus, and we have a very good 
article at a very low price. If we are extrava- 
gant, we will improve this by coloring with elder- 
berries or mulberries instead of logwood, or we 
will add the red beet well crushed; we will im- 
prove it with a gallon or two of raspberry juice, 
possibly a little brandy. We must not, how- 
ever, be too lavish, or we shall convert our clar- 
et into a Burgundy or a dry port. And nowI 
have in my pocket a little vial with which I 
shall work wonders.” 

Biggs began rummaging again in his pocket as 
before. Visions of Signor Blitz and that little 
powder he always carried in his pocket, which, 
in my youthful days, turned gold watches to rab- 
bits, and baked pancakes in gentlemen’s hats, 
rushed through my brain. He said a little vial. 
He could not certainly mean, after drinking all 
he conveniently could (for I am obliged to say 
that Biggs began to look queer), to carry away 
the rest in a bottle. If so, I must have up an- 
other bottle, as he had finished that one with 
very little help from myself. I was soon re- 
lieved on this point by his pulling out a vial 
measuring about an inch in length, which he 
held up to the light, showing it to contain a col- 
orless fluid. From both our glasses Biggs gath- 
ered, with an unsteady hand, about half a glass 
of wine, and uncorked his vial. As he looked 
toward me I could notice a change come over 
the countenance of Biggs. ‘There was an at- 
tempt at composure that sat very ridiculously on 
him. 

‘** Now, my boy,” said he, “perceive what I 
am about to do. This vial contains a solution 
of caustic potash. I shall drop a single grain 
of it in this claret. If the wine is pure, it will 
not be affected; if it is colored with logwood, it 
will turn reddish purple; if with elderberries, 
dark purple; if with mulberries, light purple; 
if with beet-root, clear red; if with Brazil wood, 
muddy red; if with litmus, light violet. Now, 
look out!” 

Of all the impudent things I ever knew mor- 
tal man to be guilty of, I think this beat all. 
To test a man’s wine in his own house chemic- 
ally, right under his nose, and that after finish- 
ing several bottles! I emphatically refuse to 
state what color my wine turned. I shall only 
say that I have lost to Biggs that dinner for six, 
and Biggs is not a man to forget it. He cvolly 
corked his vial again, and restored it to his 
waistcoat pocket. 

** There, Sir, what I have said-about claret 
applies equally well to all the German and Rhine 
wines. The cheaper the wine the more poison- 
ous. I defy contradiction, Sir; I defy it, Sir; 
I defy all the world, Sir; I defy you, Sir!” 

I shall never lose the idea that at this special 
moment I saved the life of Biggs (though why I 
did it I can not imagine) by seizing the glass 
containing the balance of the claret to which he 
had administered a dose of caustic potash, and 
which, in his forgetfulness and excitement, he 
was raising to his lips. 
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‘¢ Give us,” said Biggs, ‘‘ pure liquors. Make 
it death to adulterate, oi: make it death to 
drink.” 

‘It is,” I ventured to remark. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, Sir,” responded Biggs. 
‘¢Let this Government, Sir, appoint an Envoy 
Extra-or-di-nor-di-na-ry and a Minister Plen-i- 
po-pen-i-ten-tia-ry, Sir, to go to the wine dis- 
tricts, Sir, and see, Sir, that the wines come to 
us, Sir, pure and un-a-dul-ter-a-ted, Sir. Then, 
Sir, throw open your ports—‘ free trade and sail- 
ors’ rights’—and admit ’em, Sir, without duty. 
For, said the great patriot Jefferson, ‘ Gen-tle- 
men,’ says he, ‘I rejoice as a moralist on the 
prospect of the reduction of duties on wine by 
our National Legislature. It is an error to view 
a tax on that liquor as merely a tax on the 
rich. It is a prohibition of its use to the mid- 
dling classes of our citizens, and a condemnation 
of them to the poison of spirits, which is deso- 
lating their homes. No nation is drunken where 
wine is cheap, and none sober where the dear- 
ness of wine substi-tutes—ardent—-spirits—as the 
—common—beverage.’” 

‘‘ That’s it, Sir. How—do—like—it, Sir?” 

Biggs was showing evident signs of sleep. 

“‘John, John! Here, bring a carriage for 
Mr. Biggs.” 

‘** Steady now; there, take my arm—so.” 

**Good-by, ol—fel—” 





A BALLAD. 


T was a tender mother 
That watched beside her child; 
The household told her it was dead. 
And looked for anguish wild; 
But, “I will watch my baby 
To-night,” she said, and smiled. 


All night she sat beside it— 
That casket of cold clay— 

And chafed the tiny, dimpled hands 
Until the break of day. 

Ah, impotent the effort 
To warm the lifeless clay! 


And all day long she watched it— 
The baby robed in white— 

Until, with deep’ning shadows, 
Drew on a second night. 

Sad watching little corpses 
All through the solemn night! 


Three days she watched beside it: 
The third sad night it came, 

When, kneeling by the cradle, 
All suddenly a flame, 

As from an angel’s taper, 
Upon her vision came. 


The door it was not opened, 
And yet a footstep small 

Stole softly o’er the carpet; 
And then upon the wall 

The mother saw a shadow, 
A little shadow, fall. 








It paused close by the cradle, 
And silent waited there ; 

She saw the halo round its head, 
Its rings of golden hair, 

And well she knew no child of earth 
Was ever half so fair. 


Its eyes, like violet blossoms, 
Looked gravely in her face ; 
And then its sweet lips opened, 
And spake these words of grace— 
Such gentle words and holy, 
They sure were words of grace— 


“Christ pitied you, dear mother; 
He knows the flesh is weak; 

And so he sent me once again, 
These tender words to speak. 


‘Your little lamb is sheltered 
Within a pasture fair, 

No scorching heat of summer, 
No blighting frost is there. 

Can you not trust your darling 
To the kind Shepherd’s care?” 


The little voice was silent, 
The footsteps, light and small, 
Stole softly o’er the carpet; 
And vainly on the wall 
The mother strained her eyes to see 
The tiny shadow fall. 


At morn, when household faces 
Came gently to the door, 
They found the tender mother 
Clay-cold upon the floor. 

On earth another coffin, 
In heaven one angel more! 





VISITORS. 


E all have more or less company, and we 

need it from the very fact that we are hu- 

man. Wherever or however we may live, in 
cellar or garret, in hovel or palace, we may be 
quite sure that somebody will come to see us, 
and that we shall wish to see somebody. Per- 
haps the first feeling that we generally have when 
a footstep, or knock, or ring tells us that a vis- 
itor is coming, shows us what a deeply-seated in- 
stinct sociality is as well as any labored analysis 
of the human heart. The first feeling is usually 
pleasant ; and if we have no especial reason to 
expect an unwelcome intruder—some incorrigible 
bore or terrible dun—we are glad of the approach, 
and we anticipate a friendly face and a cheerful 
word to vary the routine or widen the circle of 
accustomed home life. In border settlements or 
in secluded plantations the social craving some- 
times becomes an absolute hunger, and the stran- 
ger who is hospitably lodged and fed in the back- 
woods cabin or the planter’s mansion often more 
than returns the hospitality, and feeds the heart 
of the host with friendly sympathies and words 
in return for bacon and bread or beef and wine. 
Our most populous cities do not suppress this 
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same craving, but rather, in their multitudinous 
crowd, give a feeling somewhat akin to that of 
solitude, and in the roll of wheels, the din of 
bells, the tread of feet, and the swarms of people 
and vehicles, the heart yearns for personal fel- 
lowship—lonely because of the indifference of the 
great throng to individual welfare, and asking 
for a friend as eagerly as amidst the swell of the 
ocean or the murmurs of the forest leaves. In 
our great cities we are surely met on every side 
with tokens of the power of the social instinct ; 
and in a hundred ways, more or less wise or fool- 
ish, we provide for the meeting of friends. Ev- 
ery door-bell says that the family does not mean 
to be shut out from the world, and every parlor, 
in its comfortable seats and tasteful adornings, 
would almost show that friendship is a part of 
our home religion, and has in every house its 
temple or synagogue. In many odd forms the 
same essential disposition peeps out, as in the 
countless cellars and saloons where people of all 
complexions and countries are invited to eat and 
drink together—not always, by any means, with 
very exalted fellowship—and in the strange va- 
riety of clubs and secret societies that enroll their 
members and parade their banners. In some 
way we all come in for our share of the common 
social instinct; and certainly it would be little 
to any man’s credit to live without companion- 
ship. The old law was humane in its apparent 
harshness that decreed every man to exile who 
had not a friend, although quite foolish in send- 
ing him away into exile who lives a selfish exile 
at home. Whether we know it or care much 
about it or not, sociality is constantly acting 
upon us, and its agency is altogether too import- 
ant to ourselves and our children to be left to 
chance or caprice. Every true and kindly word 
is not in vain, and we are not beating the air in 
giving this article in our series of home hints to 
the subject of Visitors. They do much to make 
us what we are, and we can do much to make 
them what they ought to be. 

In the primitive stages of society the whole 
range of what is now called business was trans- 
acted by personal intercourse, and instead of 
sending to stores, or being supplied in quantities, 
families depended for whatever food, or clothing, 
or commodities they did not produce upon direct 
application to the producer or a direct applica- 
tion from him. In some parts of our own coun- 
try these simple manners exist, and to procure a 
bushel of wheat, or a round of beef, or a sheep, is 
a matter not only of trade but of friendship, and 
implies a social as well as a financial relation be- 
tween the parties. Not a few of us can remem- 
ber vestiges of that ancient custom; and those 
of us who have lived in our boyhood in towns of 
considerable size, where groceries and dry goods 
were sold at stores, will recollect that provisions 
were sold from house to house, and the market- 
man and the butcher, and sometimes the baker, 
were regular visitors, with nuvi a littic of ie sir 
of familiars of the establishment. All this is 
changed now in cities, and, in a large measure, 
in the country; and as families are removed 





above want they dispense with household traffic, 
the women of the household hardly knowing 
what hands supply the table, or when the bills 
are paid. Perhaps too harshly applicants for the 
sale of small wares at our doors are repulsed as 
mendicants, and we do not soften the annoyance 
by remembering that once this was the approved 
method of trade, and the peddler’s cart was not 
more laden with desired valuables than the ped- 
dler’s tongue with desired news. Now indeed a 
few humble visitors retain their claim upon the 
household by virtue of their usefulness; and in 
kindly families a good-will quite as honorable to 
the giver as cheering to the receiver is extended 
to the workmen and workwomen who come from 
time to time upon the round of service. Some- 
times the male or female factotum who comes in 
to do odd jobs is quite a character in the family, 
a great favorite both with parents and children, 
who try in various ways to lighten the labor done 
by pleasant words and timely gifts. Most fam- 
ilies of the right kind have visitors still more 
lowly, and while the professional beggar has lost 
his chartered rights and his ancient romance, 
some face of want and suffering is welcome to 
plead its needs, and such sorrow as claims re- 
spect as well as relief is not dismissed empty- 
handed nor broken-hearted. 

They who most frequent the house for busi- 
ness or professional aims are generally of a su- 
perior class, such as artists, teachers, physicians, 
clergymen. In cities it is the growing usage to 
have instruction given in families, especially in 
music and the languages, while Medicine and 
Divinity have from time immemorial been al- 
lowed free access to the household. So it is that 
we still, with all the boasted individualism of our 
modern life, confess our dependence upon our 
neighbor, and for knowledge, for health, and 
edification we welcome professional visitors to 
our hearthstone. There is sometimes reason for 
caution, lest, in discriminating in favor of soft 
manners and fine words, we admit guests more 
perilous to morals than the homely traffickers 
whom modern manners exclude from our doors ; 
and certainly no small proportion of the recent 
scandal in social life has come from giving the 
ear of daughters to a class of household teachers 
whose accomplishments are far more satisfactory 
than their principles. Some families there are 
who allow a profligate teacher of music, or 
French, or Italian, an access and familiarity with 
sons and daughters such as are not granted to 
the approved school-teacher, and the equivocal 
maestro is fed and flattered, while the accom- 
plished preceptor, if personally known, is seldom 
or never cordially invited. We believe that they 
who have deservedly the charge of our children’s 
education should be cherished guests of the fam- 
ily, and that our respect for them should be an 
important aid in winning to them the respect of 
their pupils. We see the power of this influence 


in serving the learned professions ; and the posi- 
tion that the worthy physician and clergyman 
have in the family helps the health and religion 
It is somewhat remarkable that, 


of the house. 
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in our democratic America, these professions are 
generally such household favorites ; and the doc- 
tor, in spite of his pills, and the parson, in spite 
of his close preaching, are almost always welcome 
visitors, quite as much so with children as with 
parents. Sometimes, indeed, the new variety 
of practicers and sects makes mischief with 
the old stability of professional loyalty, and the 
old folks and the young can neither resort to the 
same pill-box nor the same pew. Yet every age 
has its peculiar discords and follies; and if some 
causes are at work to sunder families, other 
causes are drawing them together, and in some 
cases the very differences of opinion favor a broad 
and genial charity. Sometimes the harmony of 
diversities is absolutel; astounding; and, to say 
nothing of the variety of medical theories accept- 
ed under one roof, taleration can not go further 
than some cases within our own knowledge in 
religion. Thus a highly-respected clergyman, 
traveling in the western part of this State, was 
invited to pass the night at a comfortable farm- 
house, and at the evening prayers, conversing on 
religion, he asked the family about their religion, 
and was interested to find so many forms of doc- 
trine professed by the sons and daughters. At 
last he turned to the venerable father, who had 
blandly joined in the worship, and said, ‘* And 
now, Sir, may I ask what are your sentiments ?” 
The reply was somewhat staggering: ‘* My dear 
Sir, lam a Mormon!” A Mormon sure enough 
he was, although, with an inconsistency more 
creditable than in most cases, his belief had thus 
far rested in theory only. 

Such a breadth of domestic opinion could 
hardly have sprung up under the old régime of 
close pastoral supervision, and is one of the fruits 
of the new system that is scattering the family 
abroad for new excitements, without the love or 
fear of the ancient keepers of the conscience, 
whose visits to the house were as regular and of- 
ficial as the round of church service. We are 
willing to have pastoral manners modernized 
somewhat, but we confess to some little regret 
at the change which is substituting sensation or- 
ators for pastoral preachers, and circulating cler- 
ical lecturers through all the lyceums of the land 
by withdrawing them from the homes of their 
people and the eyes of their children. It may be 
and now is sometimes the custom to make both 
patient and parishioner reverse the old order of 
service, and visit the doctor and minister instead 
of being visited by them. It may be that the 
house will become mainly a lodging and refecto- 
ry, and, very much as is the case in France, the 
family may resort, for all the service and society 
they may want, to public offices and amusements. 

But we do not think such a change probable, 
and the strictly practical or business view of 
visitors, which we have thus far considered, is 
not the main view. However much our plans 
of convenience may change, our social instincts 
must remain; and so long as we have friends 
we must wish to see them in their own homes, 
and have them to see us in ours. The pleasure 
of visiting and being visited is altogether a thing 








by itself, and no resort to balls or gardens or 
theatres can meet this want. It may be that 
the gayer and more costly forms of festivity will 
be left to public halls or club-houses; but this 
change might leave the household all the more 
free for a simpler and more genial companion- 
ship, such as is far worthier the name of Society. 
It would be a curious question, what would be 
the aspect of visiting generally if it were left 
more to genuine affinities, and people visited 
those whom they most cared to see, and were 
visited by them in return. Many a stately re- 
ception would be marvelously thinned, and many 
a Cinderella would find her way home without 
the stroke of the midnight hour or the warning 
of the inexorable fairy. Yet society would live, 
and in some respects thrive; yes, thrive without 
being wholly dependent on the florist and con- 
fectioner, the costumer and the violin. It would 
be clearer then even than it is now, that the de- 
sire of companionship is an ineradicable instinct; 
and as our domestic affections place us with our 
next kindred in constant companionship, so our 
social sympathies establish a certain periodical 
intimacy with our circle of friends, whom we 
yearn to see from time to time by a law of na- 
ture like that which draws the earth to the sun 
after a certain interval of banishment. It would 
be found too, that, with all our social whims and 
caprices, there is a certain method in our associ- 
ations, and even now, in spite of the dictations 
of policy and etiquette, there is a tendency in 
every household to attract visitors according to 
its own ruling quality. The world’s rule may 
be to crowd the visiting list with the largest num- 
ber of consequential names; yet private judg- 
ment and feeling will always claim the right to 
score that list with its own secret cipher, and to 
have likes and dislikes in spite of the prevailing . 
mode. The principle of social congeniality seems 
to be a certain likeness in unlikeness, or resem- 
blance with contrast ; so that those people asso- 
ciate most pleasantly who are alike enough to 
have points of contact and unlike enough to have 
points of difference, thus securing harmony with- 
out identity and diversity without discord. In- 
timate friends invariably show something of this 
relation to each other, and they astonish by their 
unlikeness the superficial observers who do not 
see that they are all the more to each other by 
the compass of various qualities that they throw 
into the common stock. Often the difference is 
so radical as to imply a contrast in the main ele- 
ments of character, and it is auspicious to friend- 
ship for one will to be stronger than the other, 
and one disposition to be the more sympathetic 
in return, so that the one more readily leads and 
the other follows, as in the case of the player and 
the piano; the firm hand that touches the keys 
matching well the elasticity of the responsive 
strings. Following out this obvious comparison, 
we may divide our friends into two classes—those 
who play upon us, and those whom we play upon. 
There is pleasure in both: great satisfaction alike 
in the presence of the stronger nature that brings 
out the compass and swell of our own impressi- 
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ble affections and capacities, and also in the gen- 
tler spirit that puts us into the active attitude at 
the key-board of human thoughts and sensibili- 
ties. Hence we explain apparently contradicto- 
ry experiences—our pleasure alike in the pres- 
ence of commanding and yielding natures—the 
fascination of the greatness that overawes us and 
of the amiability that leans upon us. We like 
to see a great man who is not so pompous or ar- | 
bitrary as to brow-beat us, and we are refreshed 
by some sympathetic heart that waits upon our 





character are far more significant than these; 
and the question that should concern a thought. 
ful man most is that which looks to the quality 
of his acquaintances as affected by his own pre- 
vailing principles and dispositions. Sometimes 
the misfortunes that put a man more upon his 
good sense and true service may lift him in the 


| Scale of associations, and give him real friends, 


fit though few, in place of the old swarm of fair- 
weather flatterers. For himself and his children 
every man may well ask, ‘‘ Who are our most 


smile. In both cases, however, the difference | frequent visitors?” and judge of the spirit of his 
must not be such as to take us out of our own | heart and his home by the reply which in hon- 
proper level; and we can never be friends with | esty he is bound to give. The question is a very 
one who lords it over us like a Jupiter, or licks practical one, and so far as guiding principles 
the dust at our feet like a dog. It is on this | are concerned our answer depends very much 
principle that inferiors in experience and knowl- | upon our own conduct. Never was the subject 
edge, who are not inferiors in dispositions and | more important than now; for never before were 
aims, often are the best company; not because | so many people awake to the emptiness of the 
they make us feel our consequence, but because | common run of flashy visitation, and to the im- 
they bring out our powers, as the responsive au- | portance of using their good sense in the choice 
dience brings out the orator’s eloquence, or the | of friends. We have a few hints upon the true 
receptive soil germinates the seed and quickens course to be observed as to the material, mental, 
the dormant oak within the swelling acorn. If | and moral bearings of society, quite sure that if 
we look back upon our past life we may be sur- | society does most to shape our character, we may 
prised at the power of certain mediocre charac- | do something to shape its impressions; and if 
ters over us, who have not appeared to do so | every man is known by the company he keeps, 
much for us as to expect us to do for them—per- | it is because he helps make it what it is, while it 
sons, for instance, who are better listeners than | helps make him what he is. 
talkers, drawing out our word rather than utter-| There is a material side to sociality which is 
ing their own. Perhaps some modest, sympa-| of great importance, not only in its financial 
thetic little fellow has been our chief companion, | bearings, but in its influence upon manners and 
and we wonder how it is that, while he seems to morals. In our great cities the sums of money 
be getting most from us, we are getting as much | expended in furniture, plate, confectionery, and 
from him. It is no miracle. If the stronger provisions, for the entertainment of guests, are 
mind is sunshine, the gentler heart may be the | enormous, and in very many private houses the 
prism or the flower that reveals its hidden wealth; | annual outlay for such purposes is enough to 
and all friendship and all society are glaring and | make the fortune of as many families of simpler 
unprofitable unless there is something to tone | habits. In many a village ten thousand dollars 
down the garish light and refresh the eye with | is an independent fortune, and we are quite sure 
some green or violet hues. We generally have | that this is not an extravagant yearly allowance 
also some crony who leads us by his stronger | for entertaining in high life. Yet the aggregate 
will; and it is a good study for-some twilight | of expenditure for the same purposes among the 
reverie, when old scenes and friends come troop- | less ostentatious millions of our people is greater, 
ing before us in unbidden procession, to ask our- | and there is no decent family in the land that 
selves who are the characters that have made the | has not its arrangements, however simple, for 
strongest mark upon us. It will not be long be- | receiving friends. Every good farm-house has 
fore the distinction indicated becomes clear, and | its guest chamber and its parlor, with some array 
perhaps we can name the most characteristic | of neat table furniture, in reserve for company, 
persons in each class, or of those who have moved | and often the homely apparatus of hospitality 
us most by commanding or yielding. | that at first tempts a smile is more likely, on 
Whatever may be our theory of visitors, the | second thoughts, to start a tear as we compare 
fact is undoubted that they exist and tend to or- | the scanty means and the hospitable heart evinced. 
ganize themselves into something like a system. | In our wide rambles and visits we have never 
We all have our acquaintances; and whatever | felt more respect than when, sitting at some poor 
the rules of society may require, we find our re- | man’s table, we have noted in the clean cloth 
lations to them assuming a kind of order. Too and comfortable provision for the guest proof of 
much influence, indeed, is often exerted by change | the loyalty of the human heart to the higher fel- 
of circumstances, and a certain class of friends | lowship, in spite of limited means; and our def- 
abound most when they are not needed, and, like |inition of the gentleman has been considerably 
summer birds, vanish with the coming of the | enlarged by such experiences. We have taken 
first frost that needs the solace of their notes. | much interest in looking over the little museums 
Every up or down of fortune is recorded upon | of curiosities that constitute many a poor wo- 
the social barometer, and makes developments man’s stock of household valuables; and before 
not very cheering to Lord Timon in his palace | old china was the rage, we always had a kindly 
or poor Timon in his exile. Yet changes of | eye for the queer little cups and saucers, with 
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here and there an ugly crack, which have long 
served as the standing proof of the gentility and 
hospitality of the family. The human heart is 
always respectable whenever true to human feel- 
ing; and whenever we eat salt or drink a cup of 
cold water from the hand of a neighbor, we feel 
that touch of humanity that makes the whole 
world kin. The great trouble, however, is, that 
as wealth abounds and society becomes more 
luxurious, hospitality will be overburdened with 
a weight of show and expense quite incompatible 
with any ordinary income, and thus tends to be- 
come mainly the boast of the affluent, and some- 
times the ruin of the ambitious. It is important 
to check this disposition in the outset, and not 
make it so costly and troublesome to entertain 
guests as to bring it within the means of but few. 
The ruling standard should be, not quantity of 
outlay, but quality of enjoyment; and it is very 
certain that pleasant people may come all the 
more pleasantly together in a simple and easy 
way, with little parade of dress and table, than 
with all the magnificence and luxury that the 
common fashions encourage. For our own part, 
we prefer the easy arrangements of the family 
sitting-room to the stately and often uncomfort- 
able elegance of the parlor, and have serious 
doubts whether, on the whole, the room called 
the best is not the poorest alike in comfort and 
in social value. Entertainments, too, by no 
means rise in worth as they rise in cost; and, 
although by no means of the ascetic order of 
moralists, we are firm in the opinion that health 
and sociality would vastly gain if the whole cus- 
tom of heavy evening suppers were abolished, 
and after some light refection, that should more 
invite genial conversation than inflame boisterous 
mirth, to say nothing of coarse passions, the 
guests go in good time to their homes, with 
lighter hearts and not heavier heads for the next 
morning’s work. We are subjecting ourselves, 
we know, to the charge of being very vulgar and 
wholly out of the line of dashing society by main- 
taining, as we stoutly do, that all sensible people 
and their children should be in bed before mid- 
night; but we believe in God and Nature more 
than in the leaders of the ton: and who will deny 
that the most obvious laws of the Creator are set 
at naught by the usual modes of midnight revel- 
ing? If we can afford the money, we can not 
afford the health, and ought not to afford the 
time. How utterly absurd the common method 
of late parties is for such people as we Americans 
are, with our call for constant industry, and the 
necessity of early morning hours for business, so 
incompatible with midnight dissipation! Our 
sons and daughters show the consequences of 
the system, and sometimes a single season, from 
Christmas to Lent, more than robs a fair cheek 
of its summer roses, and the penances of Ash- 
Wednesday are not needed to stamp the brow 
with ashen paleness. Not only in really high 
life do such follies abound, but manners are al- 
ways caricatured and exaggerated as they de- 
scend; so that the imitators of the prevalent fash- 
ions generaily deepen the colors and widen the 





margin, until what was in the beginning fine 
and showy in the end is superfine and ridiculous. 
It would be an excellent move if some of the 
most enlightened leaders of society would insti- 
tute a more sensible method of visiting, and the 
stamp of their character were given to habits 
that the convictions and wants of thousands of 
plainer but equally intelligent people are de- 
manding. We look for the reform far sooner 
from persons of real elegance and position, who 
are weary of excess and above the suspicion of 
rudeness, than to the less favored class whose 
ambition puts a bounty upon ostentation, or 
whose education or breeding keeps them from 
due influence in the community. It certainly 
should not be an exhausting trouble or ruinous 
expense to be hospitable; and if sensible ideas 
prevailed, every family of moderate means could 
live in the interchange of refined hospitality 
without turning the house upside down or de- 
frauding the grocer or butcher to provide for the 
music and confectionery of a fashionable rout. 
In all that we have said of the material side 
of sociality we have been touching upon its men- 
tal and moral relations. We know very well 
that we must not fall into too severe a strain and 
write as if people must go into company as to 
school or to church, chiefly for the sake of being 
wiser and better. Wiser and better society 
ought to make us indeed, but it will not help us 
much in these respects unless we enjoy it. Why 
refuse honestly to say that we favor sociality be- 
cause we enjoy it, and we can not expect visitors 
to frequent our house or to have us frequent 
theirs, unless we and they have a good time? 
The moment there is an appearance of effort 
the charm vanishes, and stiff ceremony banishes 
easy geniality. Now, in order to put people at 
their ease, there must be something to draw them 
together out of their individual isolation—so that 
they may be not a mass of atoms, but a fellow- 
ship of spirits; not a pile of saw-dust, but the 
branches of a living vine. Here is the great ques- 
tion that underlies the whole economy of visiting : 
not how people shall be assembled, but how shall 
they be assimilated? The old-fashioned method 
was very simple and not very costly. The de- 
canter contained the universal solvent and as- 
similant. Not only at merry-makings, but even 
at ordinations and funerals, every phlegmatic 
temper was warmed, and every reserved lip was 
unlocked, by the magic juice of the grape or the 
grain. ‘True enough immense evils came from 
this habit, yet, under all excesses, true human 
feeling is to be respected, and we must in chari- 
ty believe that, if our grandfathers sometimes 
drank too deep, their out-door life and severe 
morals saved them from some of the follies that 
now abound under weaker potations. Now that 
the general tone of American society, especially 
in country towns and throughout the more se- 
date and frugal classes, is against the use of stim- 
ulants of the alcoholic kind, it is important to 
supply their place by other agencies; and unless 
care is taken to make home sociality interesting, 
young men, and sometimes old men, will take 
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refuge from the stupidity of the parlor in the freer 
companionship and more genial pleasure of the 
tavern or club-house. We know very well that 
the first charm of society is sprightly and inter- 
esting conversation, and that nothing pleases so 
well as that gushing fountain of good sense and 
good feeling that charms by its sparkle and re- 
freshes by its sweet waters. Not all indeed can 
talk well, yet far more would be good talkers if 
this blessed gift were duly cherished; nay, if it 
were thought half as important as music or dan- 
cing.. Tens of thousands of girls in America, 
who can hardly express a single enlarged idea in 
exact and elegant language, spend years of per- 
severing drudgery over their pianos, forgetful that 
whether they know the gamut or counterpart or 
not, the soul of all music is the human voice, and 
its colloquial tones in common speech are heard 
a hundred times while song is heard once. If, 
moreover, not all can be charming talkers, it is 
not necessary that they should be in order to be 
interesting; for hearty good sense is a constant 
entertainment, and one genial talker can be the 
life of a whole circle of more reserved guests 
whose qualifications as modest listeners, with 
now and then an earnest word of reply, go very 
far to make out the desirable variety of the friend- 
ly circle. Then let music have its place; and 
every form of beautiful art should be welcome. 
We have faith that all the fine arts are to be 
made socializing; and, in fact, if we compare 
the round of entertainment which can now be 
provided by music, engravings, stereoscopic 
views, illustrated books, readings, dialogues, 
acted charades, and the like methods, with the 
rude old-fashioned games, we must allow that 
sociality has gained vastly by the progress of the 
arts, and is destined to gain vastly more. These 
old games had their use, and we still have a 
weakness for some of them, being Vandal enough 
to like a round of Blindman’s-Buff, not only as 
good exercise, but also as a very funny and some- 
what instructive exhibition of our human life in 
one important aspect—the pursuit of an object 
under difficulties. What would become of our 
buckram, our tight boots, and broad crinoline 
under such a trial we could hardly venture to 
say. It may be that new games for young and 
old will be adapted to social use under the aus- 
pices of the new arts, and some such idea as is 
presented by tableaux will be carried out into 
more decided dramatic forms. There was an 
element of gallantry in the simple old games 
that will not be likely to die out; and we hope 
that modern refinement will find some better 
substitute for the obsolete plays of forfeits than 
the new dances that supplant their rudeness of 
manner without improving in delicacy of idea. 
What women may think of the change we will 
not say, and we are in the habit of giving them 
large exemption from the charge of evil thoughts; 
but we are quite sure that the mass of men will 
pronounce the old kissing games superior to the 
modern waltzes and polkas, and that our honest 
grandfathers and grandmothers, who saw no scan- 
dal in a modest swain imprinting a hearty smack 





upon a sweet maiden’s cheek, would have found 
no words to express their indignation at the 
spectacle of a bearded man holding a gentle girl 
a quarter hour in his embrace in the whirl of the 
giddy dance, under the spell of entrancing mu- 
sic, and after draughts of maddening wine. 

The whole subject of social amusements is of 
vast and growing importance—so vast that we 
do not propose to enter into it now. Our inter- 
est in its fair discussion is not so much our de- 
sire that our people may enjoy themselves as our 
conviction that if they do not enjoy themselves 
in a proper way they will do so in an improper 
way, and that innocent recreations are among 
the best safeguards of the public good. We 
may, indeed, justly go farther, and maintain 
that although pleasure is the essential condition 
of all genial sociality—and every social method 
must in the end break down that goes against 
the grain and depends upon a forced or make- 
believe interest—yet the very highest principles 
of humanity, and even of religion, may and 
should be promoted by good companionship and 
reasonable festivity. The play-ground is not the 
plowing field, nor the parlor the work-room ; but 
the spirit of the play-ground and the parlor may 
and should be such as to give new spring to ev- 
ery right affection and fresh point to every wor- 
thy aim. In fact, play is the rest of the active 
will, and the spirit of the rest decides the char- 
acter of the renovation. Not cessation, but al- 
ternation, is the principle of renovation; and 
when we are weary of work we are refreshed by 
the exercise of faculties that have not been sim- 
ilarly tasked, and, of course, are more happily 
refreshed in proportion to the innocence, genial- 
ity, and dignity of the thoughts and feelings 
played upon. It is, therefore, well to connect 
sociality with large and elevating associations, 
so that even our glee may enliven our best mo- 
tives and quicken our best principles. . We see 
the excellence of this view of sociality when we 
consider the influence of those pleasant mer- 
ry-makings which are the bright and fragrant 
blossom of a sacred truth, as when friends gath- 
er around the Christmas table, or at a chris- 
tening or a wedding, and the atmosphere that is 
so charged with joy is, like the summer sky, all 
laden with the electricity which gives nature so 
much of its vitality, and on the points of kindly 
words it is disarmed of its scathing bolts, so as 
to flow into its peaceful and vital tides of circu- 
lation. It is well to connect every social joy 
with some elevating idea ; and when the seasons 
of the year or the dates in the family history are 
thus remembered, the festivity loses its narrow 
and merely individual air, and its. geniality 
speaks out in a new and cheering tone, as if not 
only a little knot of acquaintance, but the great 
human heart, under God’s blessing, were keep- 
ing its goodly feast. It may be that in this way 
a method of sociality will develop itself in Amer- 
ica akin in heartiness, but not in levity, to the 
round of merry-makings which in the old coun- 
tries marked the Church days, and held fairs and 
frolics, sometimes in strange contrast with the 
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prayers and lessons of the altars. We are an| 
independent people, in spite of our frequent im- | 
itation of toreigners, and we are already inclined | 
to frame a social code of our own, and to enjoy 

ourselves in our own way. It is to be hoped 

that, while we are about it, we shall not do the 

thing by halves, but shall secure to our young 

people the right of being merry without loss of 

innocence, and of being wise without being 

dull. 

We might write on at any length upon the 
theme before us, but we can only add a single 


Our friends are trae when they sincerely desire 
our welfare and comfort us by their counsel and 
sympathy, ready to weep when we weep, and re- 
joice when we rejoice. The very fact that they 
are not with us always, as the bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, makes their companion- 
ship more valuable in its own place. They di- 
versify home-life by their fresh spirits, widen our 
range of thought by their free conversation, make 
the seat left vacant by their absence a cherished 
remembtance, and every new sound of their 
coming footstep wakens echoes of solemn years 











thought more, and one that concerns those vis-| departed and hopes of blessed years to come. 
itors who are to be called by eminence our} Let us have and keep our acquaintances —as 
friends. Our life may, in a most important re- many, indeed, as will receive and return our 
spect, be considered successful, if among its va-| word or smile. There is no limit to the num- 
rious threads three or four are drawn by as many | ber of persons whom we may sincerely like. 
true friends. Such are among the best gifts of | But as for real friends, whom we really love and 
Heaven and the best comforts of earth. We | expect to love us, the new ideas and marvelous 
ought not, indeed, to expect of them any mar-/| intercommunications of modern society have not 
vels of self-sacrifice, and should beware of bur-| yet made their name legion; and the most ami- 
dening and endangering affection by business | able citizen may not safely venture to be more 
entanglements, and even of confounding friend-| sanguine than ancient Socrates, who, when 
ship with domestic love by a familiarity or con-| chided for the smallness of his house, said that 
tinuity such as only such love can maintain. | it was large enough to hold his friends. 





HEXAMETERS AT JAMESTOWN. 


IXTEEN ladies and gentlemen made up a party at Brandon, 

Ivy to plant on the old church, fallen to ruin, at Jamestown: 
So quite early one pleasant and peaceful morning of April, 
Mounting the deck of a high-pressure, swift-sure, trig little steamboat, 
Down stream bravely they sailed, while gayly the ladies their *kerchiefs 
Fluttered by way of farewell to such as behind on the wharf stood. 
Surely the sunlit James ne’er bore on its tremulous bosom 
Vessel so freighted with loveliness, innocence, flowers, and fruit-cake. 
Musical laughter, like silvery bells or the falling of waters, 
Rose on the grateful breeze which rippled the awning above us; 
While ’neath the cloud of the canvas the star-like eyes of the maidens 
Brilliantly lighted both sides of the steamer till each was a starboard, 
So that a bachelor captain had lost both his heart and his bearings ; 
Eyes that with pleasure at times still marked where rested the baskets, 
Since the villegiatura must always be hampered with luncheon. 


After a while, in the distance, Jamestown’s mouldering brick-work, 
Softened and saddened by sunshine, greeted the sight of the pilgrims— 
Image of mournful decay in the midst of the beautiful landscape, 
River before and forest behind, and the blue of the welkin 

Bending in tenderness over the delicate green of the wheat-fields— 
Green that gives promise of gold in the regal abundance of harvest, 
Just as the well-filled baskets give an assurance of good things. 
Reaching the Island in safety at last, and dropping the anchor, 
Swiftly to shore we glide in the four-oared cut-away row-boat— 
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So in the old time Christopher Newport himself may have landed 
Just at this bloom of the year when Spring had unfolded her banners 
Over the woods and streams of her own Ancient Dominion. 


Holy the calm that reigned in the moss-grown, desolate church-yard ; 
And as a party of tourists, walking across the Piazza, 

Murray under their arms, and filling the court with their chit-chat, 
All of a sudden are hushed as they enter the nave of St. Peter’s, 

So when the Brandon pilgrims came to the crumbling inclosure 
Guarding the dust of the good and the brave that slumber at Jamestown, 
Pensive and silent were they, and the awe of the place was unbroken. 
Reverent, musing, we linger to trace the inscriptions in Latin, 

Almost illegible now, and fading away from the marble ; 

Then to the time-eaten turret, walking with decorous footsteps, 

Slowly as walked to the temple the worshiping settlers aforetime, 
Careful we set in the consecrate soil the shoots of the ivy 

Where the colonial pilgrims had planted the germs of an empire. 


Then spoke Everett, Edward (first-rate dactyl and spondee, 

Deftly the orator’s name runs into hexameter measure), 

Eloquent words of response to the simple greeting of welcome 
Offered in modest phrase by one of the sons of Virginia. 

Soft, as his accents arose on the air, from the ages departed 

Quaint apparitions and shadows majestical gathered around us, 
John Smith, valorous captain, Powhatan friendly in council, 
Pocahontas, beloved as “his dearest iewell and daughter,” 

Gazing in timid delight on the shining plane of the river, 

Where was a steamer that bore the legended name of the maiden. 
Gladly we would have communed with the knight and his comely companion. 
Gladly have shaken the hand of the brave old Indian chieftain ; 
But as the voice of the speaker again relapsed into silence, 
Suddenly vanished the shapes, and vacancy stood in their places— 
Just as the music had ceased whose magical spell had evoked them. 


After the speaking was luncheon, then we returned to the steamboat, 
Ladies and gentlemen pleased with the task they had fitly performed ; 
Thus was the pilgrimage ended, thus was replanted the creeper, 
Over the mouldering tower to hang its rich curtain again— 
And as the ivy shall cling, with its graceful and delicate tendrils, 
Close to the ruin it wraps in the evergreen mantle of love, 
Closer and closer for aye when, breaking in fury, the tempest, 
Pitiless, wrathful, descends from the darkened and ominous sky; 
So may our dearest affections inwreathe the magnificent fabric 
Reared on the solid foundations of Jamestown and Plymouth of old— 
Fabric that never shall fall, upheld by the prayers of a people, 
Till the last sand of the ages shall ebb through the perishing glass ! 
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ISABELL BERNARD'S LESSON. 


‘6 C1 AD, sober, or perverse to-night, ma belle?” | 

said Harvey Gray to Isabell Bernard, as | 
they stood together in the door-way of the old 
farm-house at Red Hill. 

** What if I should say all three, most excel- 
lent cousin ?” was the merry answer. 

** Then I should say, angels and ministers of 
grace defend me! for in any one of those moods 
you are enough to drive a man distracted; and 
if I ventured to suppose you were possessed by 
all three, I should—” 

** Well!—what ?” as he stopped a moment. 

“Do as I do now—put my arms around you 
and hold you!” and he drew her down to a seat 
beside himself on the broad door-step. 

**Such a proceeding would be entirely un- 
necessary, as well as very useless; for I should 
slip away just as I do now!” and she dexterous- 
ly slid from under his arm. 

“*Very well done, little lady! bat you will 
not do it again;” and the grasp was tightened 
until the young head almost touched his breast. 

So the two went on with their gay bantering, 
although both felt that they stood very near one 
of the great decisions of their lives. For a little 
time Isabell rested quietly with Harvey’s arm 
around her; and while she is content, let me 
tell you a little about her as well as about Dr. 
Harvey Gray. 

Isabell Bernard was young, and an authoress. 
Left an orphan at an early age, she had made 
her own way in the world; and now, although 
young, could support herself comfortably, and 
look forward to a future that contained the great- 
est of worldly blessings—plenty of well-paid ap- 
preciated work. 

She was the fashion now ; but there had been 
a time when she knew not if the next day would 
give her shelter and food, weary drudge as she 
was of a daily paper; when she thought longing- 
ly of death, and her most earnest prayer was that 
God would take back the life that was as a heavy 
burden to her. But God took it not back for all 
her praying, so she struggled through ; and when 
she sat in the door-way with Harvey Gray her 
face was brilliant with hope, and that confidence 
in herself which told you that, woman though 
she was, and Christian though she called her- 
self, there was nothing she believed in as she 
did in her own will. 

And Harvey Gray loved her. As he looked 
into her small, earnest face that night, he re- 
alized that there was nothing in the world so 
precious to him as her love; that to call her his 
wife, to have her ever beside him, would fill his 
soul and his life with a bliss which no dream of 
wealth or fame had ever been able to do. 

He too was young; just beginning life as a 
physician in the little town where Isabell was 


profession, perfectly dependable, quick and del- 
icate in his feelings as a woman, with as keen a 
sense of honor as had Bayard or Sydney, you 
may wonder a little (as I more than half suspect 
| he did) why such a man wanted Isabell Bernard 
for his wife. 

Certain it is that he liked not her character 


before he saw her. She was a distant relative 
of his mother, and he had heard much of her as 
well as read her books; and while he found in 
them the passionate insight of the poet, the hater 
of wrong in every place and circumstance, he 
said that there was no woman’s heart there; that - 
no true man would want Isabell’s head, beauti- 
ful although it was, upon his bosom; that she 
was not one to bless a fireside and glorify a 
home. 

(God help us, and forgive us that we so wrong- 
ly judge our fellows!) 

He had heard how she fascinated men; how 
for a time she let them come quite near her 
heart, then said her work was more to her than 
lover or husband, and went her own way. As 
it happened he had never seen her, and he made 
a very significant face when he was told that she 
was coming to stay the whole summer with her 
old aunt at Red Hill. He hoped she would be 
quiet, and not set the whole village into excite- 
ment with her own eccentric notions. Of one 
thing he was sure—he would let her alone; rel- 
ative though she was, he would show her that 
one man, at least, loved and respected quiet, 
womanly women. 

By-and-by she came; and, much to the cha- 
grin of our Doctor, every body admired her, from 
the minister’s wife to the little old maid who had 
passed censorious judgment upon every young 
woman who had come into the place for the last 
thirty years. In the houses he most frequented 
he found her poems; every invalid was sure that 
Miss Bernard’s last article did her more good 
than the Doctor's last powders ; and, in his mer- 
ry way, he often said how weary he grew of Miss 
Bernard’s perfections; and once even said that 
authoresses were rather dangerous, as well as 
very disagreeable persons. 

This remark was carried by an unwise female 
tongue to Isabell’s aunt, and the merry, noncha- 
lant remark she made in answer did not tend to 
heighten Dr. Gray’s opinion of her. 

One thing he found out very soon: if he cared 
nothing for her, she possessed an equal share of 
indifference toward him; and this fact, perhaps, 
made him consider it perfectly safe to watch her 
motions whenever he could find the opportuni- 
ty. 
"So he studied the bright face; marked the 
low, sweet brow, shaded by the long, glossy hair ; 
looked long into the eyes, whose clear, tender 
depths told so much of the heart; then turned 





spending the summer. He was not a great man, 
and never would be; but he won the respect and 


friendship of many men, and the love and sym- ' 


pathy of most true-hearted noble women. 
Patient and persevering, very earnest in his 


to the slender form, the springing, elastic step— 
surely these were womanly. But the mouth— 
He was right after all! And yet those full lipsp— 
No; he was right at first. She might have a 


| woman’s heart—might love—but if she did not 


think it best, if any thing she chose to call duty 
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came between her and that love, she would count 
the love as but dust in the balance. 

Harvey Gray said all this many times, and 
yet could not help watching her as she passed his 
Office every morning at mailtime. Always trip- 
ping along in the same careless yet decided man- 
ner, as if the three miles’ walk from the farm 
had no power to tire her; stopping to caress ev- 
ery child whom she met; often speaking to and 
patting the head of a stray dog; he could not 
help confessing that there was a strange charm 
about her, which her very independence height- 
ened. 

One day as she passed she stopped a moment 
before his door, where his great dog Lion was 
lying in the sun. This same Lion only the day 
before had been drawn into a fight with a com- 
panion and been most disgracefully beaten; and 
what with lacerated ear, hot sun, and impish 
flies, the poor fellow was decidedly uncomforta- 
ble, and giving utterance to his discomfort by a 
succession of fretful growls. Isabell brushed 
away the flies, spread her handkerchief over the 
torn ear, administered a grave rebuke to Lion 
for his foolishness, then went on, humming, as 
she often did when walking alone, a little snatch 
of a favorite opera. 

When she disappeared in the Post-office Dr. 
Gray went out and picked up the handkerchief, 
although he called himself fool, and many other 
hard names, as he did so. 

After this morning he was always in his office 
when she passed; and although it may not be 
worth mentioning, it was about this time that 
he ceased puzzling himself as to her womanli- 
ness. One week he missed her. She did not 
go to the church, did not come to the village. 
Had she gone back to the city? What were her 
movements to him? 

That they were something I think he proved 
by asking the man who came for the farm let- 
ters. 

**No, she had not gone to the city; she was 
sick.” Dr. Gray did not like the idea at all, it 
made him restless; and many times he wished 
that he dared use his relation’s right and go 
down to see her, but the foolish words he had 
spoken of her kept him away. 

** What was the matter with her?” 

The man was provokingly indefinite upon 
that point; sometimes thinking it was a fever, 
then only a cold. 

But one day Dr. Gray found out. 

Mrs. Barry, Isabell’s aunt, sent for him to 
come and see Miss Bernard. When he reached 
the farm Mrs. Howard told him that her niece 
had been to town, overworked herself, taken a 
severe cold, and been ailing ever since. ‘‘She 
will not own it,” continued the old woman, ‘* in- 
sisted that she would not see you, and does not 
know that I sent.” All this was said in a very 
pleasant way, and Dr, Gray could but hope that 
the niece would forget his neglect as the aunt 
had done, although he was not sanguine enough 
to think that she would. Isabell was asleep. 

**JT would not wake her; I have nothing else 





to do; let me sit here and watch her, and I can 
tell better how sick she is,” said the Doctor to 
Mrs. Barry, who was in great distress to get 
back to some butter, which she informed the 
young man she knew her girl was spoiling. And 
Dr. Gray was decidedly glad to be rid of her rat- 
tling tongue. 

He sat there and watched Isabell’s face for 
more than an hour. 

It was thin and pale—even sad now; but she 
lay there on the low sofa with all the ease and 
careless gracefulness of a child. 

How foolish, even wrong, had he been to let a 
mere prejudice keep him from her, when perhaps 
his care and attention would have prevented this 
illness, which he knew, by her flushed cheek and 
labored breathing, was no trifling matter. The 
hot hand dropped over the side of the sofa; 
cautiously he put it back again, but the motion 
woke her. She looked bewildered, but before 
she had time to speak Harvey said: ‘‘I am Dr. 
Gray, Miss Bernard, a relation of your own, and 
as I live in the village and heard that you were 
sick, I thought I would come and see you.” 

** T am not sick,” said Isabell, as she tried to 
rise; but the motion was too much for her, and 
if Harvey had not caught her she would have 
fallen to the floor. ‘‘ Don’t try, Miss Bernard; 
you are not able to get up; I must give you some- 
thing to strengthen you.” 

The words were said almost tenderly; but 
there was a slight touch of authority in the voice 
which Isabell did not fancy, so she made a second 
attempt, but Dr. Gray’s arm prevented her, and 
his face said as plainly as did his lips, 

** No, Miss Bernard, lie still.” 

It was a long time since any one had com- 
manded Isabell; and her eyes said so, which 
eyes Dr. Gray was not slow to read, and an- 
swered them by saying, ‘‘ Never mind, Miss 
Bernard, it will do you no harm to yield a little.” 

She did not resist this time, for indeed she 
could not; weakness overcame her determina- 
tion. By a few cautiously put questions Dr. 
Gray discovered that she had been perplexed by 
a difficulty with her publisher, and in the midst 
of the anxiety had been overtaken, thinly clad 
as she was, by a violent rain, then, instead of 
taking care of herself, had read proof all day ina 
damp office. Dr. Gray thought there was small 
cause for her wonder at the fever and lassitude 
that prostrated her. He certainly had no reason 
to complain of her willfulness this time; for even 
while his fingers were on her wrist she fell asleep, 
and then and there Isabell Bernard had her first 
serious illness. One or two nights Harvey Gray 
said, despairingly, ‘‘she will never see morn- 
ing again.” But God spared her, although it 
was not until autumn that she touched pen once 
more. 

What was her life worth to Harvey Gray ? 

He asked himself the question many times, and 
each time answered, ‘‘ Every thing.” He cared 
not in the least now if she were womanly or not ; 
he could not help loving her; and as he remem- 
bered how, in the wild delirium of fever, only 
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his tenderly spoken words had power to hush the 
mournful histories of her years of struggle and 
pain; and how, when reason returned, she gave 
him her first smile and intelligent word he al- 
most hoped that she loved him, not gratefully al- 
together, but as a woman should love the man— 
who is to stand only second to God in her heart 
—who is to be her husband. 

Still she puzzled him, and he sometimes told 
her she had as many moods as there were hours 
in the day. 

And what did he, the calm, consistent man 
want with her, fitful, capricious as an April day, 
in all except that she called ‘‘ her work ?” 

I do not know. How should I ?—he did not 
know himself. And Isabell ?—slowly, most re- 
luctantly, she admitted that Dr. Gray could not 
be passed by with a smile and shake of the head 
as so many men had been. She did not like to 
see any hands but her own touch the flowers he 
brought her ; his step upon the loose gravel of 
the walk would bring the bright color to her pale 
cheek as she lay upon the sofa; and when her 
old demon of work took possession of her Dr. 
Gray’s tenderly spoken entreaty was almost al- 
ways heeded ; and if that was not, the calm com- 
mand was never disobeyed. At last there came 
the moment, that comes to all of us women at 
one time or another, when she was forced to ad- 
mit to herself that to know that Harvey loved 
her, and wanted her for his wife, would make her 
the happiest woman in New England. 

And yet—and she buried her head among the 
pillows as she remembered how she had writ- 
ten many eloquent words to prove that a wo- 
man has a work to do apart from husband or 
children —had she not said, and thought too, 
that no wife or mother cares should fill up her 
life and usurp her time? How often she had 
said as well that this wondrous thing called 
Love was a good and right pleasant thing for 
those who had nothing to do in the world, but 
that its earnest workers could do without it, and 
must ! 

And as all these words crowded in upon her 
mind she would determine that she would not 
love Dr. Gray, good, noble although he was; she 
would prove that women can stand on life’s bat- 
tle-field, can struggle side by side with their 
brother man, and conquer too, if they but trust 
themselves and theirGod. So it happened that 


her manner was capricious and differing toward 


Harvey Gray. She could not conquer her love 
for him in a moment, and sometimes she found 
herself too weak to draw back from the strong 
love that would have spared her so much of anx- 
iety and toil; so that day she would be gentle 
as a child, and the next, will being stronger, she 
would turn aside indifferently, even coldly, from 
his presence. Harvey noted this, and said many 
times that he would never seek her again; but 
never was no longer a word with him than it 
is with most lovers, and night after night he 
walked, drove, and talked with her. 

He had promised himself that the night of 
which I shall tell you should certainly be the 
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last—that then and there he would say ‘‘ Good- 
by ! ” 

I do not think it is very prudent for a man 
who has made such a resolution to stand at the 
door of a lonely farm-house and put his arm 
around the waist of the woman he loves and 
take both her hands in his. So you will see we 
have reached again the place from which we 
started; and if you think they have been in that 
door-way a long time, I shall only ask you if you 
think Harvey Gray dreamed of its being long? 
At last Isabell spoke: 

‘*T have to go home to-morrow, Dr. Gray.” 

He knew it. Indeed that was his excuse for 
coming to see her; but the words startled him, 
and as he moved a little he felt her form trem- 
ble in his grasp. 

‘*Why must you go, Isabell ?” 

**Why, cousin? Because I shall have to 
work hard enough this winter to make up for 
these months of idleness and illness; because I 
have staid here much longer than I intended, 
and”—she stopped a moment, for Harvey was 
drawing her closer and closer to him—‘‘it is 
getting so pleasant to be helped and taken care 
of that I shall forget how to take care of myself.” 

‘* Why should you ever take care of yourself 
any more, dear Isabell? I know a home and 
a heart that will count it a blessing to shelter 
you from toil and hardship. There has been 
too much of it in your life already, my darling. 
Will you come to me, and let me bear it for you 
evermore ?” 

She looked in his face, and the thoughtless, 
trifling words wherein she would have hidden 
her own great love came not at her bidding. 
Her lips moved, but no words came from them ; 
so Harvey went on: 

** Be my wife, Isabell. You need not words 
to know how much I love you. Only tell me 
that you love me.” 

No eyes could mistake the flush of joy that 
illumined Isabell’s face, least of all could a lov- 
er’s; and Harvey knew she loved him. Per- 
haps her lips would not tell him so, but he knew 
it. For a moment she let him whisper caress- 
ing words and press lover’s kisses on her face, 
then drew herself a little from his close hold. 

Almost she said the words, ‘I will be your 
wife, Harvey.” Almost! And then came 
thoughts of the work she honestly believed she 
could do better alone. 

She was mistaken, certainly; but donot blame 
her too much. She suffered years for that de- 
cision. Slowly, lingeringly, she drew herself 
from the arms whose shelter was so blissful to 
her, and from white, quivering lips came the 
answer: ‘‘I can not be your wife, Harvey. We 
must not think of it again.’ 

‘* Dear Isabell,” began Harvey ; " but she went 
on: 

“Long years before I knew you I chose my 
life-work. I said if God will prosper me I will, 
so long as my life lasts, use the talents that He 
gave me in aiding my lonely, sorrowful sisters 
to bear the heavy burden that an unloved life 
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throws upon them. I will try and show them 
that, weak although we are, we can live alone, 
suffer alone, and, if need be, die alone. I took 
my place then and there. Oh! Harvey, would 
it be right for me to desert them now ?” and her 
whole frame trembled with suppressed emotion. 

** My darling, my darling!” and the strong, 
firm tones quieted her, even while she knew she 
had no right to such endearing titles. ‘Can 
you not do all this with me? Because you give 
me the right to love you, because you know 
where to find rest ever—always—will you be 
more idle, less in earnest, because God has bless- 
ed us so much ?” 

*¢ How could I speak to them, how comfort, 
strengthen, if I was at rest, in perfect peace, 
your wife? Would they not turn away sadly, 
and say, ‘Happy wife and mother that you are, 
what know you of our loneliness—our sorrow ?’” 

*¢ And yet you condemn me to it, Isabell?” 

‘*Spare me, Harvey, spare me such words. 
Do you not think I too must suffer? You have 
never thought me very loving, very womanly ; 
but if I loved you any more, and yet had to leave 
you as I do now, I could scarcely bear it. I 
think I should die.” 

Once more Harvey told her that this great 
love of his should be no hinderance to her toil. 
Be his wife, and each day should show how care- 
fully every obstable should be cleared from her 
way. But she was firm. 

‘*Harvey, do you not see? If I were your 
wife I should not so care for this work of mine. 
I should be happy, perfectly content in your 
love—your home and your life would be every 
thing to me—and I have no right to give myself 
so blessed a life as that.” 

“No right, Isabell! Could you not bless 
others more even by blessing me first?” Years 
after Isabell saw what he meant, but not then; 
and passionately as her heart went out to him 
she would not swerve from her purpose. He told 
her that he would not give her up—that if they 
both lived, at one time or another she should be 
his wife ; but she turned away her face even as 
he said the words, and he caught no glimpse of 
its white agony. Upon his hand he felt her tears, 
then for one moment her lips as well, and she went 
into the house, and I know that Harvey Gray 
spoke no more love-words for many a year. 

They went their separate ways—Isabell to 
throw herself into her old life with all the heart 
and strength she could summon, and Dr. Gray 
to try and consider the last few months as a 
swiftly-vanished dream. Life looked slightly 
stale to him—there would be little use in deny- 
ing that fact; but he was no boy to faint, be- 
cause when he boldly risked his all he had lost 
it; and althongh Isabell was the one gift he most 
coveted from life, although he had lost her, there 
were many things that would pay him for living. 

And Isabell wrote more than ever; and if 
praise and flattery had been what she wanted, 
she would have had enough. 

Letters crowded her table. Many women, and 
some men, looked to her for sympathy, strength, 





and appreciation; and she gave to all freely, 
gladly, and her name grew to be a synonym for 
earnestness and power. Wives and mothers read 
her books, for they fancied that they found in 
them the holiest recognition of their own great 
rights and duties; and solitary women read them 
in their silent homes, finding as they read hope, 
comfort, even while their tears fell like rain upon 
the pages, for well did their own hearts tell them 
that the woman who could write such words as 
they read must have dwelt with sorrow and lone- 
liness many days. 

Surely it was no light thing that from her own 
bitter experience sprang so many sweet flowers 
unto those almost sunless lives. Fathers too 
would bring home her books to their young 
daughters, and as they wrote the household name 
upon the title-page would say, seriously, ‘‘ May 
my daughter be such another woman as this 
authoress !” 

Have I words gentle and tender enough to 
tell how betrothed lovers read them together, 
nor dreamed, as they sat with clasped hands and 
heart beating against heart, that a love strong as 
their own had been sundered to write the words 
that flushed the cheek and quickened the beat- 
ing of the two hearts so soon to be one? 

Did Isabell ever yearn for the one great love 
she had left behind? I do her no wrong when 
Ianswer ‘‘ Often.” Much she heard of Dr. Gray, 
never from him ; heard how, as years went by, he 
gained in wealth and honor ; how steadily he kept 
his own way—the way of strictest integrity ; and 
thought of her lonely heart and his desolate home 
until she grew faint and would think no more. 

I do not know that she repented her decision ; 
but I wonder not that the mocking question 
would sometimes make itself heard, ‘‘ Was your 
work of sufficient importance that for it you 
should shadow the life of a noble man like Har- 
vey Gray? Others speak such words as well, 
it may be better than you—can any love him as 
you do?” 

Oftentimes she would leave her silent study 
for a twilight walk, and peep longingly into the 
bright parlors that she passed, note the little 
children, mark the pleased glance and eagerly 
received caress of husbands to wives, and the 
tone would be touchingly submissive as she said, 
‘*Such will never be for me!” 

Harvey did not marry. In that quiet village 
there were but few unmarried women, and none 
ever chanced to come in his way who obscured 
for a single instant the old love in his heart. 
He saw almost every thing that Isabell wrote, 
and said sometimes, as he laid aside book or pa- 
per, ‘‘I can wait; she will surely be mine at 
last.” 

In the course of her busy life Isabell went to 
Europe, and while there she met a woman who 
was not more talented and beautiful than she was 
good. She visited her in her home, saw her chil- 
dren, and marked the love, almost reverence, with 
which her husband (a man of fine culture) regard- 
edher. The world knew this woman well—knew 
her as the friend of the poor and ignorant, the 
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honest worker in every pure enterprise; while 
art placed her name very high among its pa- 
trons, for many a young painter blessed her 
when his foot first pressed the hallowed soil of 
Italy; and yet she told Isabell, of all her life 
no hours were so peaceful, so blessed, as those 
she passed in her own home. 

“‘T have thought sometimes,” said the noble 
woman, ‘‘ that I would like time to write poems, 
to live to write as you do, Miss Bernard; but I 
check the thought when I look at my children, 
for it is given to me to make their whole lives 
poems.” 

Then she told Isabell how, years before, the 
same question came to her as came to Isabell, 
and she decided it differently. And Isabell 
compared the two lives, and saw where she was 
wrong, on that long-ago night, when she told 
Dr. Gray she could never be his wife. If the 
strong human love had not been in her grasp 
she would have done well without it; but when 
God placed it there, and she passed it by, say- 
ing, proudly, ‘‘ I can do better without it,” she 
was not right. So she learned a better lesson in 
that quiet English home than at Shakspeare’s 
grave or Dante’s tomb. She came home; but 
in her absence a new claimant for literary dis- 
tinctions had usurped her place, and though wel- 
comed and remunerated, she was not, as before, 
the idol of the reading public. 

Soon after her return there appeared in one 
of the leading magazines of the time a very se- 
vere criticism, not alone upon her writings, but 
reflecting as well upon her character as a wo- 
man. One year before she would have cared 
little for it—would have called it, as it was, pet- 
ty malice disguised under the garb of dignified 
criticism; but now, as the thougl . of her En- 


ticle wearied her. She thought, too—and do 
not call her very weak that the tears came thick 
and fast as she thus thought — how little she 
would have cared for these words had her head 
been on Harvey’s breast, and his home her shel- 
ter. And Harvey read the unkind, untrue words 
as he sat in his quiet study, and drew up to his 
table, and took pen in hand to write Isabell that 
his home and heart were her own, even as they 
were ten years ago; but he drew back his hand, 
taking instead the little miniature she herself 
had given him, saying as he did so (he had said 
the words many times), ‘‘I can wait. If she 
ever comes to me, she must come of her own 
will.” 

If I had read it in a story I never could have 
believed that any man could cling thus firmly to 
an apparently hopeless scheme as did Dr. Gray 
to this one love of his life. 

Some time or other, perhaps not for many a 
year, but at last she would surely be his wife. 

When his diligence and experience had given 
him command of his profession, and wealth flow- 
ed in upon him, he scarcely ever gave place to a 
new luxury in his small but elegant home that 
he did not wonder what Isabell would think of 
it. That beautiful copy of Raphael’s Madonna 





should not be securely fastened to the wall; Isa- 
bell might like a stronger light for it. And in 
his library window, looking toward the south, 
there stood, at all seasons of the year, a pot of 


| mignonnette, whose little perfumed flowers, Isa- 


bell once told him, made all rooms seem home- 
like to her. 

Many a fancy which her youth had known, 
but which she had laid aside as a whim and 
childishness, was cherished, almost hallowed, in 
Dr. Gray’s country home. Every year there 
came to her, very early in the spring, a little 
box holding the long, delicate clusters of the 
New England mayflower, and her face, which 
often looked weary, would be bright for many 
days; for well she knew whose love remembered 
the girlish preference, and well she remembered 
how Harvey Gray was used to tie up her favor- 
ite flowers. 

You will say, perhaps, that this love is not 
natural—that no man would love a woman for 
so many years unless she gave herself to him— 
and that no woman could thus hold herself from 
the man whom she loved. I dare say you are 
right ; but I must tell you the truth about it. 

One day Dr. Gray stood by a bedside where 
the great mystery of birth had just been enact- 
ed, and where his experienced eye saw that very 
soon the other great mystery of death would pass 
upon the mother’s soul. She was a poor wo- 
man, whom he had known many years—whose 
whole life had been one weary wrestle with sor- 
row and poverty; who had given birth to many 
children, and, one after the other, had given them 
back again to mother earth, and now must leave 
this her last one to the care, or the neglect, of a 
drunken father. As she lay there Dr. Gray saw 


| that all her agony was for this boy; that the 
glish friend’s beautiful life came to her, this ar- 


dimming eyes would close gladly, even rejoic- 
ingly, if the wailing babe could still the beating 
of its young heart and sleep upon her bosom in 
the still grave. 

“ Pray for my baby,” came from her pale lips. 
Dr. Gray knelt unhesitatingly; it was not the 
first time he had stood between a passing soul 
and its God. When his voice ceased and he 
looked up the mother was calmer; and as she 
motioned him nearer, and began to speak, he 
was startled to notice her clear, firm tones. 

*¢ You are a good man, Dr. Gray, and a rich 
one. Will you not take my baby, and bring 
him up as a Christian child should be? A dy- 
ing mother’s blessing shall be yours, and God 
will reward you evermore.” 

Death waited not for mother’s love; and be- 
fore Harvey had time to answer she was beyond 
the sight of mortal eyes. 

The request was no small one—Dr. Gray felt 
that; but the mother’s face haunted him all the 
next day, and before night he hired a nurse and 
took home his very unexpected and, if the truth 
must be told, slightly undesirable legacy. 

His old housekeeper (who had been his mo- 
ther’s) thought, and scrupled not to say, that the 
Doctor was crazy; and she and the nurse kept 
up such furious altercations that poor Harvey 
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was fain to consider the baby's crying the pleas- 
anter alternative. 

Man-like, he took refuge in his study, and told 
the women to settle their own battles; and so, 
for a few months, managed to keep the hostile 
parties in the same house. 

But he found that little Charley’s naturally 
good temper was being soured and fretted by the 
caprices of the two who managed him, and he 
found himself obliged to sit down and very seri- 
ously consider what he should do. Unconscious- 
ly, as they always did when he was thinking, 
his fingers opened the drawer that held Isabell’s 
picture, and played, in a soft, caressing manner, 
with her radiant face. ‘‘ Isabell Bernard,” he 
said, and while the name was on his lips a thought 
came to him—‘‘I will ask her,” he murmured. 
He wrote, asking her, for the sake of their old 
interest in each other, to receive his ward into 
her home, told how good and loving little Char- 
ley was, how entirely unfitted his house was for 
the care.and training of a child, then besought 
her to remember how, years before, she had re- 
fused the greatest gift life had for him, and to be 
gentle with him in this his next request. 

I think even the writer who called Isabell 
“ unfeminine” would have confessed himself mis- 
taken could he have read the sweet and simple 
words that told of her acquiescence in her old 
lover’s proposal. Perhaps said writer might have 
placed her a little nearer the ‘‘common women” 
he so glorified. ‘*The child might come any 
day,” the letter said, ‘‘ every thing was ready.” 
I think Harvey was a little disappointed that she 
did not ask him to accompany the child and its 
nurse; but she did not, although he went soon 
after without any invitation. 

Of course they came together more after this. 
The child made a strong mutual interest, and 
they began to write friendly letters, such as only 
grave elderly people, who have learned to con- 
trol themselves, know how to do. 

And a lightsome, winsome thing was little 
Charley Gray, in the house of Isabell Bernard. I 
have told you—have I not ?—how many times she 
had looked sadly on the blessed mother-faces that 
drooped to kiss their children’s rosy lips. Now 
she had no need; her little Charley’s lips were 
just as rosy, his soft, clinging arms just as ready 
for her neck. And discerning people said that 
she wrote better books, that there must be some 
new happiness in the author’s life; it was as if 
she wrote only in the sunlight. And so strong 
grew her love for young children that she was 
never too busy to see the whole troop of little 
ones who would come to see Miss Bernard for a 
few minutes before school. 

As she watched little Harry's frolics her heart 
grew very tender toward the child-faces that she 
saw every day in the street, where sin, want, 
and neglect almost obscured the Divine impress 
—thank God, only almost. 

**Could she not do something for them?” 
She earned more than enough each year to sup- 
port herself; the rest she had put by against the 
time when she should no longer have strength 





of hand and vigor of mind to work; but that 
time looked very far away from her now, for she 
had just begun to find the childish faith that 
could say, ‘‘God will see to you, if you do not 
neglect his little ones now.” 

She did not speak of her plan, even to Harvey 
Gray, but she thought of it through many a twi- 
light hour as she sat with Charley upon her knee; 
and in early summer she rented a pleasant house 
by the sea-side, placed a woman in whom she 
fully confided at its head, then went into the 
narrow alleys and close, dirty streets to pick up 
her family. 

It was all done very quietly ; but before three 
months she had as many as her house would 
hold. Then her plan becoming known, and 
money and willing hands coming to her aid, be- 
fore a year the thing that started in a simple 
woman’s love and Christian compassion became 
one of the recognized charities of the State. 

The love those homeless children lavished 
upon her no words of mine can tell you, nor can 
I say how each one longed for the hour when 
she, accompanied always by little Charley, came 
tothem. They were by no means perfect. Those 
only who have gathered such, and tried to teach 
them, will understand me when I say it was hard 
work; but Isabell loved them, and almost al- 
ways the mention of her name enabled her assist- 
ants to quell childish strife and disobedience. 
In after years, when those children took their 
places in the world, they said no words more 
proudly than these: ‘‘We are Mother Isabell’s 
children.” 

But still she grew not much nearer to Harvey 
Gray; and he said, almost despairingly, ‘‘ Her 
heart is in her work as much now as it was when 
she slipped from my grasp so many years since.” 
He was right, too. She was finding rest, peace, 
in her children, and although at first. she loved 
Charley for the old love’s sake, he was now 
taking the first place in her heart; but the child 
had done his work, and although Isabell knew 
it not, the angels knew he would soon stand by 
his mother in heaven. One night Isabell thought 
him slightly sick, and the next morning sent for 
Dr. Gray, and for many days they tended him 
with the most loving care; but love and care 
availed not, even Dr. Gray said he must die. 

Together they watched the little life ebb away, 
then Harvey took the motionless form from Isa- 
bell’s arms, laid it tenderly upon the bed, then 
placed his arm around Isabell, and with gentle, 
almost caressing words, tried to hush the wild 
sobs that, calm and self-possessed woman as she 
was, shook her frame. 

Excited, weary, hardly knowing what she 
said, she told Harvey how dreary her life was 
before Charley came to her, sobs prevented her 
from telling how desolate she should be without 
him. Her tears fell more quietly at last, and 
Harvey pressed her head upon his shoulder and 
she fell into that heavy sleep grief often produces. 
She did not wake, even when kind hands dressed 
Charley in his last earthly garment, and it was , 
not until noon that she opened her eyes. Dr. 
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Gray left her an hour before: he knew her well 
enough to feel that when she woke, calm and 
herself, she would rather be alone with her sor- 
row and her God. 

They returned from the sunny hill-side, hence- 
forth to be sacred to them as Charley’s grave, 
and sat down together in the desolate house that 
seemed to echo only the lost music of Charley’s 
voice. A few commonplace words Isabell tried 
to speak, but her voice trembled so that she took 
refuge in silence, and the shadows grew longer 
and longer on the parlor floor. 

At length, impelled by one of those strong im- 
pulses that sway men’s souls so many times in 
their lives, Harvey Gray rose and stood before 
Isabell. 

Much of the earnestness and strength that this 
great love of his had gathered during all the 
years it had been hidden in his own heart ex- 
pressed itself in his voice as he whispered, rather 
than said, 

*¢ Tsabell, is it your will that this child-life and 
child-grave should be only another memory link- 
ing our hearts together in the past, and making 
more desolate and dreary the rest of hfe? Must 
I leave you to-night, as I have so many nights, 
alone, with an added sorrow and a lonelier heart ? 
You want not words to know how more than 
life I love you; you know all these years your 
own will has alone kept me from your side. 
Must it be so still? Will you still refuse to be 
my wife, Isabell? Will you still refuse the 
home that has waited for you so many years? 
God help you, my darling, who should be my 
wife, to decide aright!” 

The room was very silent; then Isabell 
said, 

‘** Your wife, Harvey, I am in nowise worthy 
to be. I have known that these many years— 
ever since I answered you upon that one night 
we stood together. But, Harvey, I have prayed 
God to forgive me; and if you will—if no dis- 
trust of me is in your heart—most thankfully 
will I be your wife.” 

Then, lower, the words that Harvey stooped 
his head to hers before he could hear : 

‘*T can not love you more than I have all 
these years. God only knows how hard I have 
struggled many times to keep you from standing 
in His place in my heart.” 

The words were enough for Dr. Gray. His 
hair had many white waves upon its glossy sur- 
face; his face was marked by many a furrow; 
but the arm that drew Isabell to his breast had 
lost none of its old-time vigor; and the heart 
against which she leaned beat none the less 
strongly and warmly that it was so many years 
since a woman’s delicate head had lain there. 

I never knew that Isabell regretted her mar- 
riage, for married she was when the grass that 
covered little Charley was a month old. She 


gave her husband the first place in her heart 
and the best portion of her time; but after that 
was done she still found many minutes, even 


Neither were her children neglected; not 
even for a day were they forgotten. 

Year after year she gathered them into the 
home her own hands had earned for them; and 
as one and another went from its doors to do a 
man’s or a woman’s work in the world, each one 
said ‘* God bless her!” and for some of them the 
world blessed her too. 

Children of her own God gave her, and she 
loved them none the less that she knew so much 
more than most women; and her husband said, 
proudly, that in all his calls he saw none kinder 
or more loving toward their parents than were 
theirs. 

I would that I could tell you how infinitely 
blessed they were during the years they lived to- 
gether; how, as age came upon them, they drew 
close to each other; and when their children’s 
children were old enough to talk of love and 
lovers, not the most romantic girl of them all 
asked to love and be loved more than these two 
old people. 

Among the children that stood at Isabell’s 
knee there was more than one noble, high-spir- 
ited girl, who, in her eagerness to do some great 
thing for the world, would have thrown away a 
great love as Isabell once did; but the story I 
have told you always sent such away silent, 
thoughtful, and the next time they came one 
was with them who would be to them as Harvey 
was to Isabell. 

It was very pleasant to notice how, if any one 
spoke of Isabell’s books, said this or that was 
more loving, more genial, told of more experi- 
ence, would do more good than another, she 
would say, with a pleasant air, ‘‘I wrote that 
after I was married. You remember where, 
Harvey?” And Harvey always remembered. 





LEGAL WIT. 


HE dullness of law documents is proverbial. 
**As dull as a law book” is every body’s 
comparison; and some evil-disposed persons 
even say, ‘‘ As prosy as a lawyer.” But there 
they are wrong; and the gentlemen of the bar 
have, as they usually have, the best of their lay 
brethren. ‘‘ Bar wit” is the sharpest of wit, as 
any one who has enjoyed the privilege of attend- 
ing a bar dinner, or any other social gathering 
of ‘* attorneys and counselors at law,” will read- 
iiy admit. Indeed, the readers of Harper's Mag- 
azine need hardly be supposed in doubt upon this 
point, for many of the best things served up for 
their delectation by the Drawer-man have been 
contributed by members of the legal fraternity— 
that numerous brotherhood whose shingles hang 
thickest upon the houses of all American towns, 
and whose voices resound loudest at every Amer- 
ican political meeting. 
The Drawer-man claims a monopoly of Amer- 
ican judge and jury stories, and warns trespass- 
ers off his premises with ominous threats of man- 





hours, of leisure, and in these she worked hard | 
at her chosen vocation. 





traps and spring-guns. We propose, therefore, 
to leave that field to its present occupant, and to 


| confine ourselves in this paper to a collection of 
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diverse waifs and estrays of gossip from the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe of Great Britain. 

The profession of the law is in England, al- 
most more than among ourselves, the great av- 
enue to political place, honors, and emoluments. 
It is, in fact, the only road by which men of tact 
and industry, but lacking hereditary rank, may 
hope to arrive at once at wealth, fame, and ti- 
tles. Among the men now famous in British 
history as Government leaders and administra- 
tors few can be found who have not studied and 
practiced the law; and many of the most cele- 
brated were eminent as lawyers long before they 
became eminent as statesmen. But many years 
of briefless waiting have been and are necessary 
ere this eminence is reached. Of Scott, after- 
ward Lord Eldon, it was said that ‘‘ he waited 
the exact number of years it cost to take Troy 
(ten), and had formed his determination to pine 
no longer, but leave the law to become junior 
partner in a grocery business, when Providence 
sent an angel, in the shape of Mr. Barber, with 
the papers of a fat suit and a retaining fee.” 
His first success was rapidly followed by a heavy 
business and prosperity which never left him till 
he was Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Erskine was first in the navy, then in 
the army, for a little while a chaplain, and final- 
ly studied law. He had for some years so little 
to do, that when a friend met him in Westmin- 
ster Hall, and congratulated him on his good 
looks and high spirits (which never forsook him 
in his most desperate straits), he replied, ‘‘ I 
ought to look well, for I am like Lord Abinger’s 
trees, I have nothing to do but to grow.” 

Thurlow, afterward Lord Chancellor, was the 
son of a poor curate; and for many years after 
he was called to the bar was wholly unknown. 
He had to resort to the most extraordinary ex- 
pedients to pay his expenses; such as once pre- 
tending to buy a horse, riding him on trial to 
the next assize town, and returning him with a 
threat against the dealer to bring a suit against 
him for attempt to swindle by selling him a 
broken-winded hack. When he accidentally 
found an opening for the display of his talents 
he astonished the bar, and never after lacked 
briefs. 

Kenyon was doomed, term after term, to sit 
on the back benches, unknown, with scarcely 
any chance of success. But he would not be 
discouraged. He studied diligently; constant- 
ly increased his knowledge of the law; and at 
last fortune favored him. He was not eloquent ; 
but he had perseverance, industry, and indomita- 
ble resolution ; and by these qualities raised him- 
self (a noble example for struggling youth), step 
by step, from obscurity to honor—from the desk 
of a stingy attorney to the presidency of the first 
court of justice in Britain. 

Pratt, afterward Lord Camden, though the 
son of a Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
struggled with bitter poverty for eight or nine 
years, and at last determined to give up the law, 
when a friend to whom he had communicated 
his resolve got him retained as junior counsel to 





himself in an important suit, and then willfully 
absented himself, thus throwing the entire duties 
of the defense on Pratt. The latter so distin- 
guished himself that he at once secured the ad- 
miration and the business of the court. Mr. 
Holroyd, afterward an eminent judge, was spoken 
of when in his fortieth year as a “ rising young 
man.” Murray, the celebrated Lord Mansfield, 
one of England’s greatest lawyers, of whom Pope 
wrote that noted distich : 

** Blest as thou art, with all the power of words, 

So known, so honored, in the House of Lords,"* 
was for many years in the greatest straits, hard- 
ly known as a lawyer, and unable to support 
himself by his profession. He was only contin- 
ued in it by the liberality of a rich friend, who, 
hearing of his difficulties, allowed him two hun- 
dred pounds per year till he got into business. 

Dunning (Lord Ashburton) studied intense- 
ly, lived poorly—taking dinner and supper to- 
gether to economize time and money—and yet 
for many years he remained unknown. But 
once in business he soon became a leader at the 
bar, and died, at the age of fifty-two, worth one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. He was 
three years at bar without receiving so much as 
a hundred guineas, all told. During the last 
twelve years of his life his practice brought him 
in from fifty to sixty thousand dollars per year. 

These, and many other examples, show what 
patience and industry are necessary, even to gen- 
ius, to accomplish great results. Young men 
may treasure them as comforters in those dark 
hours which almost always precede the dawn of 
a great success. 

We hear with surprise of the enormous fees 
and incomes of leading American lawyers, such 
as Webster, Choate, David Paul Brown, and 
others; but the practice of eminent British gen- 
tlemen of the long robe is more remunerative 
than even that of their American brethren. Sir 
Samuel Romilly realized an income of upward 
of $75,000 in the last years of his life; Sir Charles 
Wetherell received 35,000 for opposing the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Bill at the bar of the House 
of Lords; the late Lord Truro’s retaining fee in 
an important cause was $15,000; and these in- 
stances by no means stand alone. 

But besides fortune, a good position at the 
bar brings with it an enviable place in the most 
intelligent and desirable society. Lawyers have 
been the best club men; and the clubs of London 
have become famous for the wit and wisdom 
which they have, in times past, brought together 
under one roof. Even that exclusive old clique 
which called itself ‘‘The Sublime Society of 
Beef-steaks,” with its “‘ gridiron of 1735 standing 
out in proud relief from the ceiling of the refec- 
tory,” and its funnily conceited motto of ‘‘ Beef 
and Liberty”—even this, the most snobbish and 
conservative of clubs, which had no less a man 
than a drunken and half-paralytic duke for its 
honored piesideat, gathered its brightest mem- 

* Which was funnily parodied by Colley Cibber : 

** Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks, 

And he has chambers in the King’s Bench walks,” 
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bers from the bar. Wilkes, Sergeant Prime 
(not witty himself, but the cause of wit in others), 
** Frog” Morgan—so called because he was in the 
habit of quoting constantly in his arguments in 
Court ‘‘Croke Elizabeth, Croke James, Croke 
Charles,” said Croke being a reporter who lived 
in those three reigns—Horne Tooke, and many 
others more or less famous, were among its mem- 
bers. Cobb was a lawyer, better known in his 
time as a playwright, and the author, among 
others, of an Indian Drama called Ramah Drug, 
and an English opera, the Haunted Tower. 

‘*What a misnomer it was,” said Arnold, a 
fellow ‘‘ steak,” to him, ‘‘to call your opera the 
Haunted Tower! Why, there was no spirit in it 
from beginning to end.” 

‘*The drama was better named Ramah Drug,” 
exclaimed another, ‘‘ for it was literally ramming 
a drug down the public throat.” 

‘**True,” rejoined Cobb, ‘‘ but it was a drug 
that evinced considerable power, for it operated 
on the public twenty nights in succession.” 

‘** My good friend,” said Arnold, ‘‘ that was a 
proof of its weakness, if it took so long in work- 
ing.” 

**You are right,” retorted Cobb, ‘‘in that re- 
spect; your play (Arnold had brought out a play 
which did not survive the first night) had the 
advantage of mine, for it was so powerful a drug 
that it was thrown up as soon as it was taken.” 

The raillery of the Sublime Society was mer- 
ciless. One Bradshaw was fond of boasting of 
his descent from the regicide of that name. To 
whom Churchill, the poet, said, ‘‘ Ah, Brad- 
shaw, don’t crow; the Stuarts have been amply 
revenged for the loss of Charles’s head, for you 
have not had a head in your whole family since.” 

Sheridan was a Beef-steak, and introduced his 
brother-in-law, Linley, whose peculiarity was a 
fondness for telling jokes of which he always for- 
got the point. He published a biography of his 
friend Leftly, which, coming up before the socie- 
ty for review, was found to open with the fol- 
lowing Johnsonian passage respecting his hero's 
birth: “ His father was a tailor and his mother 
@ seamstress; a union which, if not first sug- 
gested, was probably accelerated by the mutual 
sympathies of a congenial occupation.” This, 
and another passage, excited general applause. 
The second was a sober truism, stated with ad- 
mirable seriousness: ‘‘It is a well-known fact 
that novelty itself, by frequent repetition, loses 
much of its attraction.” 

The study of the law does not seem favorable 
to purity or elegance of style, or exactness of ex- 
pression. Poor Linley was not alone in his 
grandiloquence. Mr. Marryatt, a brother of the 
novelist, once, addressing a jury, and speaking 
of a chimney on fire, exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the chimney took fire—it poured out volumes 
of smoke—volumes did I say ?—whole encyclo- 
pedias!” ‘* When I can not talk sense I talk 
metaphor,” said Curran; and many of his breth- 
ren imitate him. Mr. (afterward Sir R.) Dal- 
las exclaimed in one of his speeches, ‘‘ Now we 
are advancing from the starlight of circumstan- 








tial evidence to the daylight of discovery; the 
sun of certainty has melted the darkness, and we 
have arrived at the facts admitted by both par- 
ties ;” and Kenyon once addressed the Bench: 
‘* Your lordships perceive that we stand here as 
our grandmother’s administrators de bonis non ; 
and really, my lords, it does strike me that it 
would be a monstrous thing to say that a party 
can now come in, in the very tecth of an act of 
Parliament, and actually turn us round, under 
color of hanging us upon the foot of a contract 
made behind our backs !” 

The technical phrases of British law docu- 
ments form, however, a serious clog in clearness 
of expression. Many of the commonest terms 
of the English and Scotch courts must be worse 
than Greek to laymen. Thus, when in Scot- 
land a judge wishes to be peremptory in an or- 
der, he “ordains the parties to condescend ;” 
when he intends to be mild, he *‘ reeommends 
them to /ose their pleas.” If a man thinks prop- 
er to devise his estates for the benefit of the 
poor, he is considered to mortify them. Wit- 
nesses are brought into court upon a diligence, 
and before they can be examined they must be 
purged. Ifa man loses his deceased elder broth- 
er’s estate, it is called a conquest ; and there are 
current such elegant expressions as ‘‘blasting 
you at the horn,” ‘‘poinding your estate,” and 
‘‘consigning you to the fise,” to which such 
phrases as ‘‘ villains in gross,” ‘‘ seized in fee,” 
and ‘ docking an entail,” are mere trifles. Of 
the last term, by-the-way, there is a good story. 
A physician reproaching a lawyer with what 
Mr. Bentham would have called the ‘‘ uncog- 
noscibility” of law technicalities, said : 

‘*Now, for example, I could never compre- 
hend what you meant by docking an entail.” 

‘*My dear doctor,” replied the barrister, ‘I 
don’t wonder at that; but I will explain: it is 
what your profession never consent to—suffering 
a@ recovery.” 

Besides club gatherings it was, and still is, cus- 
tomary on the principal circuits in England to 
hold at certain intervals a court for the trial of 
all breaches of professional etiquette. The court 
is held at the circuit table after the dinner cloth 
is cleared, and the junior member of the circuit 
presides as recorder; the others, not being pros- 
ecutors or culprits, acting as jury. The trial 
takes place on presentment made by any mem- 
ber of the circuit. If the accused is found guilty 
he is fined, and the penalty is paid into the wine 
fund of the mess. Some of the presentments 
are absurd enough, but all tend to maintain good 
humor among the rival barristers. An eminent 
advocate, who has a namesake an eminent come- 
dian, was lately presented on circuit for having 
inserted the following outrageous puff of himself 
in @ prominent newspaper: ‘‘ Mr, —— delight- 
ed us exceedingly on Monday. We do not re- 
member to have seen so much genuine wit dis- 
played [‘‘on the stage” was here erased] with- 
out the slightest coarseness. He is the smartest 
individual in his line whose performances we have 
ever witnessed.” A fine of half a crown was 
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forthwith imposed on this vain-glorious para- 
graph writer. The papers announce the execu- 
tion of one John Smith, who had been convicted 
of murder. On whatever circuit there is a Mr. 
John Smith, he is immediately found guilty of 


being hanged, and fined for so heinous an of- | 
fense. When Lord Abinger was at the bar, he | 


presented Mr. Richardson, a great pleader, aft- 
erward raised to the bench, for ‘‘ being the most 
eminent special pleader of the day!” So grave 
an offense demanded severe punishment, and Mr. 
R. was accordingly amerced in a dozen of wine. 

Mr. Sergeant Hill was very absent-minded, 
and this made him the target of many a prac- 
tical joke on his circuit. He once argued a point 
of law for some time at nisi prius; and intend- 
ing to hand his papers to the judge, gravely 
drew forth a plated candlestick from his bag and 
presented it to the bench. Some one, it appear- 
ed, had substituted a ‘‘traveler’s” bag for the 
Sergeant’s own. Hill was much delighted when, 
as not unfrequently occurred, he got the better 
of his persecutors. So pleased was he on one 
such occasion, at a party given by the Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire, that, on retiring, he by mis- 
take gave a shilling to his excellent host, and, to 
the amazement of his friends, shook hands in the 
most friendly way with the servant at the door. 

Chief among the wits was Jekyll, a man who 
had a retort ready for all comers. At a public 
dinner the bottle had passed freely, and Jekyll, 
who was slightly elevated, having just emptied 
his, called to the servant, ‘‘ Here, away with this 
marine.” A General of the Marines, sitting near 
the lawyer, felt his dignity touched, and said, ‘‘I 
don’t understand what you mean, Sir, by liken- 
ing an empty bottle to a marine?” ‘‘My dear 
General,” replied Jekyll, ‘“‘ I mean a good fellow 
who has done his duty, and who is ready to do 
it again.” 

Toa Welsh Judge, famous as well for his neg- 
lect of personal cleanliness as for his insatiable 
desire for place, he said, ‘‘ My dear Sir, as you 
have asked the Ministry for every thing else, why 
have you never asked them for a piece of soap 
and a nail-brush?” Kenyon, before mentioned, 
was somewhat noted for parsimony. Some one 
told Jekyll that he had been down in Lord Ken- 
yon’s kitchen, and saw his spits shining as bright 
as if they had never been used. ‘‘ Why do you 
mention his spit ?” retorted the humorist ; ‘‘ you 
must know that nothing turns upon that.” A 
rascally little attorney named Else addressed 
him: ‘Sir, I hear that you have called me a 
pettifogging scoundrel. Have you done so?” 
‘*Sir,” was the reply, with a look of contempt, 
‘*T never said you were a pettifogger or a scoun- 
drel ; but I said that you were fittle Else.” Gar- 
row was examining an old spinster, for the pur- 
pose of proving the tender of a certain sum of 
money having been made; but found some diffi- 
culty in making out his case. Jekyll, who was 
watching the proceedings, wrote the following, 
and threw it over to his professional brother : 

“Garrow, submit—that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maid.” 





Erskine, himself a wit of whom many good 
storie. are remembered, once complained to 
Jekyil “‘ that he had a severe pain in his bowels, 
and had tried remedy after remedy without being 
cured.” ‘Get yourself made Attorney-Gen- 
eral,” was Jekyll’s advice ; ‘‘ then you will have 
no bowels at all.” 

Erskine was as good at an impromptu as Jekyll 
himself. Dining one day with Sir Ralph Payne 
he was seized with a sudden illness which obliged 
him to retire till the cloth was cleared. On his 
return Lady Payne asked anxiously how he felt. 
He took up pencil and scribbled this couplet in 
answer : 

“*Tis true I am ill, but I can not complain, 
For he never knew pleasure who never knew Payne.” 

To Mr. Espinasse and a Mr. Lamb he re- 
marked once that habit and the practice of pub- 
lic speaking gave a man great confidence when 
pleading in court. ‘‘I protest I don’t find it so,” 
replied Mr. Lamb, ‘‘ for though I’ve been a good 
many years at the bar, with my fair share of 
business, I don’t find my confidence increase ; 
indeed the contrary is my case.” ‘' Why,” re- 
plied Erskine, ‘‘it’s nothing wonderful that a 
Lamb should grow sheepish.” One night Er- 
skine was coming out of the House of Commons 
and was stopped by a member who asked, ‘* Who’s 
up, Erskine ?” 

‘ Windham.” 

‘*What’s he on?” 

‘**His legs,” shouted Erskine as he hurried 
out. 

He was counsel in a suit brought to recover 
the value of a quantity of whalebone; and found 
one of the witnesses so stupid as not to know the 
difference between thick and long whalebone. 
Driven to desperation he at length exclaimed, 
‘* Why, man, you do not seem to know the dif- 
ference between what is thick and what is long. 
Now I will explain; you are a thick-headed fel- 
low, but you are not a long-headed fellow.” Be- 
ing counsel for defendant in the case of Robinson 
vs. Tickell, he opened his speech to the bench 
with ‘*Tickell, my client, the defendant, my 
lord,” when the Judge interrupted—‘‘ Tickel him 
yourself, Brother Erskine, you can do it better 
than I.” Having gained an important suit for 
a coal-mining company whose counsel he was, 
they invited him to a splendid dinner given in 
honor of the victory. Called on for a toast, he 
gave, ‘* Sink your pits, blast your mines, dam 
your rivers.” 

Erskine rarely received a rebuff, in which 
particular he was more lucky than Dunning 
(Lord Ashburton), who, in his cross-examina- 
tions, though he sometimes gave good shots, as 
often got as good as he sent. Asking a witness 
why he lived at the very verge of the court, the 
ready reply was, ‘‘ In the vain hope of escaping 
the rascally impertinence of Dunning.” 

A witness with a Bardolphian nose coming in 
Dunning’s way, he said to him, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Cop- 
pernose, you have been sworn. What do you 
sa’ al 

why, upon my oath,” replied the witness, 
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**T would not exchange my copper nose for your 
brazen face.” 

He was remarkably ugly. A client of his 
once inquired for him at a coffee-house. The 
waiter did not know such a person. 

*¢ Go up stairs,” said the client, ‘‘ and see if 
there is a person there with a face like the knave 
of clubs ; and if so, tell him he is wanted.” 

The waiter went up, and at once found Dun- 
ning. 

Examining a woman in court, he asked of a 
certain man, ‘* Was he a tall man?” 

Witness. “ Not very tall, your honor; much 
about the size of your worship’s honor.” 

Donninc. ‘* Was he good-looking ?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Quite the contrary; much like 
your worship’s honor; but with a handsomer 
nose.” 

Downine. ‘ Did he squint ?” 

Wirnxess. ‘A little, your honor; but not so 
much as your worship, by a good deal.” 

Whereupon Dunning declared himself satis- 
fied, and sent the witty old woman down. He 
was very coarse, which led ‘‘ honest Jack Lee” 
to give him the following severe rub: Dunning 
was telling, one day in court, that ‘‘ he had just 
bought some good manors in Devonshire.” 

‘*T wish, then,” said Jack, ‘‘ that you had 
brought some of your good manners here with 
you.” 

Lawyers not seldom get back their own. 
Jeffreys, who was notoriously coarse to witness- 
es, once called out, ‘‘ Now, you fellow in the 
leathern doublet, what have you been paid for 
swearing ?” 

The man looked steadily at him, and said, 
‘* Truly, Sir, if you have no more for lying than 
I for swearing, you might wear a leathern doub- 
let too.” 

Sergeant Cockle, in a suit for the rights of a 
fishery, asked a witness, ‘* Dost thou love fish ?” 

** Ay,” replied he, with a grin, ‘‘ but not with 
Cockle sauce.” 

It is the business of a lawyer to be ready- 
witted; and it may be that he whose wit is 
sharpened in daily encounters deserves little 
credit for readiness. This does not detract, 
however, from the merit of such as this passage 
of Jekyl: Lord Ellenborough, who was a severe 
judge, was one day at an assize dinner, when 
some one offered to help him to some fowl. 
“No, I thank you,” said his lordship; ‘‘I mean 
to try that beef.” 

‘If you do, my lord,” said Jekyl, instantly, 
‘it will be hung beef.” 

Chief Justice Holt once, during the Revolu- 


thee to grant a nolle prosequi for John Atkins, 
his servant, whom thou hast thrown into prison!” 

*¢ Thou art a false prophet and lying knave!” 
returned the Chief Justice. ‘‘ If the Lord had 
sent thee, it would have been to the Attorney- 
General; for the Lord knoweth it is not in my 
power to grant a nolle prosequi.” 

A tedious preacher had preached the assize 
sermon before Lord Yelverton. He came down, 
smiling, to his lordship, after the service, and, 
expecting congratulations on his effort, asked, 
‘* Well, my lord, how did you like the sermon?” 

‘*Oh, most wonderfully,” replied Yelverton ; 
‘*it was like the peace of God, it passed all un- 
derstanding; and, like His mercy, I thought it 
would have endured forever.” 

Curran once got out of a serious scrape by an 
execrable pun. He had incurred a rich Irish 
farmer’s displeasure by a severe cross-examina- 
tion in Court; and some days afterward, being 
out fox-hunting, his horse and the chase carried 
him into a potato field owned by this man. 
Seeing him there, the man came up and said: 

**Oh! sure you’re Counselor Curran, the great 
lawyer. Now then, Mr. Lawyer, can you tell 
me by what law you are trespassing upon my 
ground ?” 

‘** By what law, Mr. Malony?” replied Cur- 
ran. ‘* Why by the ler tally-ho-nis, to be sure.” 

The pun so delighted Mr. Malony that he let 
its author off for the trespass. Curran used to 
tell a story of Lord Coleraine, in his time the 
best-dressed man in England, and a very punc- 
tilious fashionable. Being gne evening at the 
Opera, he noticed a gentleman enter his box in 
boots, and vexed at what he thought an unpar- 
donable breach of decorum, said to him: “I 
beg, Sir, you will make no apology.” 

** Apology !” cried the stranger, “for what?” 

‘¢ Why,” rejoined his lordship, pointing down 
at the boots, “ that you did not bring your horse 
with you into the box.” 

“It is lucky for you, Sir,” retorted the stran- 
ger, ‘* that I did not bring my horsewhip; but I 
will pull your nose for your impertinence.” 

The two were immediately separated, but not 
before exchanging cards and settling for a hos- 
tile meeting. Coleraine went to his brother 
George to ask his advice and assistance. Hay- 
ing told the story, ‘‘I acknowledge,” said he, 
‘‘that I was the aggressor; but it was too bad to 
threaten to pull my nose. What should I do?” 

‘* Soap it well,” was the cool fraternal advice, 
‘*then it will slip easily through his fingers.” 

One of Curran’s butts in Dublin was a certain 
Sergeant Kelly, known from an unconscious but 





tion, committed to jail one of the fortune-telling | 
impostors, then called French prophets. Next | 
day a disciple of this man called at the Judge’s | 
house and demanded to see him, astonishing the | 
servant by ordering him to say that he ‘ must | 
see him, because he came from the Almighty !” | 
This extraordinary message being delivered, Holt | 
desired the man to be shown in, and asked him | 
his business. 

‘“*T come from the Lord, who bade me desire | 


laughable peculiarity of his as Counselor There- 
fore. He was an incarnate non sequitur, and 
never spoke without convulsing the Court. 
‘‘This is so clear a point, gentlemen,” he once 
told a jury, ‘‘ that I am convinced yon felt it to 
be so the very moment I stated it. I should 
pay your understandings but a poor compliment 
to dwell on it even for a minute; therefore I 
shall now proceed to explain it to you as minute- 
ly as possible.” Meeting Curran one morning 
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near St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he said to him, 
“‘The Archbishop gave us an excellent dis- 
course this morning. It was well written and 
well delivered; therefore I shall make a point to 
be at Four Courts to-morrow at ten.” 

We must close our gossip with a story of one 
of the Irish members, who have been the source 
of so much fun in the British House of Com- 
mons. A young man, making his maiden 
speech, in the excitement of the close and the 
warmth of his Hibernian heart, addressed the 
Chair, ‘‘ And now my dear Mr. Speaker”—which 
brought the House down with a general laugh. 
Sheridan increased the fun no little by coolly 
observing that ‘‘ the honorable member was per- 
fectly in order; for, thanks to the ministers, 
nowadays every thing is dear.” 


MARGARET STUART. 


RIGHT and warm looked the parlor of a 
fine old mansion in a Southern city. The 
coal-fire in the grate burned ruddily ; the crim- 
son curtains hung richly over the rain-spattered 
windows ; and a vase full of fresh flowers belied 
the story which the wind was telling of the win- 
try weather out-doors. A young lady sat with 
her embroidery in the recess of one of the win- 
dows, pausing often in her work to glance up- 
ward to the clouds that were thick in the De- 
ceiaber sky, or to watch the few pedestrians in 
the street below. A sunny expression rested on 
the pale face, giving it almost the effect of a con- 
tinual smile. That face was the index of a heart 
at peace with itself and the world, that had won 
this peace only by many a struggle. Anna Lin- 
ton had a strong and serene character, unusual 
in one so young, and her friends trusted her al- 
most more than themselves. 

The door opened, and her friend and guest, 
Margaret Stuart, entered. Tall and stately, 
with much of pride in her manner, and little of 
her friend’s tranquillity expressed in her face, 
she was not a person to be read at a glance. 
Beautiful she certainly was, with features as no- 
ble and delicate as those of a Grecian statue. 
Yet about them hovered ever the shadow of a 
discontent. As she entered the room she looked 
around her for a moment, and then, throwing 
off the heavy mantle which hung over her shoul- 
ders, she drew an easy-chair to the fire and seat- 
ed herself. 

‘*This is pleasant,” said she—‘‘ this room 
with its deliciously warm air and cheerful as- 
pect. I can bear any thing but cold. In an 
atmosphere of the proper temperature I seem to 
expand, soul and body.” 

** And yet how you used to brave the cold on 
those bitter wintry mornings in New York, go- 
ing to see poor, sick people! I used to wonder 
at your self-denial.” 

**It was not self-denial, but mere selfishness. 
The bracing air out-doors was better than the 
cold, desolate, disorderly parlors at home. I 
shiver to think of them.” 

*¢ Ah, you shall never return there again. We 





must keep you always. You will be happy here, 
when the short winter is over and we have balmy 
spring-breezes again. Don’t shake your head; 
it is of no use.” 

‘* Anna, my aunt’s family could not do with- 
out me—she herself so easy and indolent, Laura 
cast down by her husband’s death, and very de- 
pendent upon me for comfort. I may be of use 
there, if nowhere else in the world.” 

A long pause succeeded, during which Mar- 
garet seemed deep in thought. Anna at last 
broke the silence. 

‘On such a day as this outward comfort alone 
is almost happiness. I just saw a poor woman 
pass, very thinly dressed, and looking miserable 
enough. What a joy to her would be simply 
the satisfaction of her bodily needs!” 

‘* That is a feeling,” replied Margaret, ‘‘ which 
I can not share with you. It is a very poor kind 
of happiness which money can purchase. Better 
to be entirely independent of outward wants, and 
capable of rising above them.” 

‘* An impossible thing.” 

“Yes, in its full extent; but not in part.” 

** You ~ ould make happiness to mean some- 
thing deeper and more spiritual than I.” 

** A soul at rest—free from doubts, from rest- 
lessness, and longing. But it is useless for me 
to speculate about happiness—I, who feel like 
the unsubstantial ghost of a sorrow, flitting over 
the earth.” 

‘¢If I were like most people I should wonder 
at you, Margaret. They would say—rich, hand- 
some, young, admired, what more can she want? 
I know you have higher ideas, nobler tastes, than 
for show and comfort, and that you can gratify 
them. Yet I am conscious that you are not hap- 
py, Without wondering at you.” 

‘*T have sometimes looked at my seamstress, 
and thought how she very likely envied me, while 
I considered her rather the object of envy. Poor 
as she was, she had an object to work for. Her 
mother and sisters watched for her coming home 
at night, and delighted to have her with them; 
while I am a waif in the world, with nothing to 
work for or look forward to. Worst of all: I 
have not learned, in spite of all my efforts, to do 
without happiness. I sometimes say that I don’t 
want it, that I am independent of it—and the 
next moment am struggling for it again.” 

** You must look to the true source, Margaret,” 
said Anna, gently. 

‘*T know what you mean, Anna; but indeed 
I find it nowhere. Indeed I think it best to let 
alone—to live unmindful of the future, and take 
the present as it comes.” 

‘* Margaret, it must be some positive trouble 
that thus weighs upon your spirits. Can you 
not make me your confidante? It might be a 
relief to you.” 

Margaret was silent for a while and then be- 
gan: 

‘*T do not like to speak to others of myself, 
but you are unlike all whom I know. Some 


would call me weak to let what might be styled 
an imaginary grief affect me in the slightest de- 
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gree. It vexes my pride that it does. Anna, 
I want to be sufficient to myself, to separate my 
soul from the thralls which fetter it. I will tell 
you a little of my life, and you will understand 
me. It seems strange,” she continued, after an- 
other pause, ‘‘ to speak of these feelings that have 
been so long shut within my soul, that it seems 
a profanation to drag them forth to the light. 
You will not think me foolish—at least, will not 
smile at me more than I do at myself. 


| 


**T need not tell you what I felt on leaving 
my home—those familiar rooms; the garden with 
its now desolate walks—the scenes of so many 
childish and girlish associations. I left my 
youth there behind me. It was late on a No- 
vember evening that I reached my new abode. 
Uncle had been trying to cheer me all the way; 
but I must confess that it was with no very pleas- 
ant feelings that I found myself upon the thresh- 
old. Icould not distrust the warm welcome that 





“*T knew very little of my aunt’s family till I 
came to live with them after my mother’s death, 
now five years since. 
home, and did not like me to visit without her. 
We lived a very quiet life in that Connecticut 
village, which is the scene of my earliest recol- 
lections. We were acquainted with only a few 
families. I was not allowed to associate with 
the village girls, and pursued my studies and 
sports entirely by myself. I ought to have had 
larger human sympathies, and known more of 
the warmth and purity of early friendship. My 
mind was cultivated out of all proportion to my 
heart. I was taught to admire what is beautiful, 
to be fastidious in all my ideas, discriminating 
in my choice of books, and to repel all that is 
ordinary or commonplace. Thus my tastes be- 
came delicate to such a degree that they have 
been sources of pain rather than pleasure, impos- 
sible as it is to avoid coming in frequent contact 
with things that wound them. I learned to take 
an entirely false view of life, and worse yet, came 
gradually to consider myself as a being of finer 
clay than the rest of mankind, made only to be 
familiar with what is beautiful and noble. I 
owe a great deal to your affection and kindness 
at school—but I will not dwell upon this now. 
When my mother died so suddenly I was stunned, 
overwhelmed. The future seemed a chaos, out 
of which I could evolve neither plan nor prospect. 
For reasons unknown to me my mother had al- 
ways declined speaking of my father’s relatives, 
so that I knew absolutely nothing of them. My 
mother had only one sister, whose husband was 
my guardian, and it was decided that my home 
should henceforth be with them. Of them, too, 
I knew very little, so that I felt as if I were go- 
ing among strangers. Uncle Scott is much old- 
er than my aunt, and when she married him, had 
been for some years a widower. Philip, as you 
know, was the son of his first marriage. I had 
never but once seen him or Aunt Lucy. When 
I was a child they visited us, as he was on his 
way to school in H——. For some reason I 
conceived a strong dislike to him. Probably, as 
he was several years my senior, and had the usu- 
al boy-contempt for little girls, I did not receive 
the attention from him which I considered my 
due. I remember to have heard my aunt say to 
mamma that Philip was a noble, generous boy, 
and quite talented, but had such a hot temper 
that she was sometimes really afraid of him. My 
uncle had been a more frequent guest with us. 
He is one of the best men in the world, and I 
felt toward him almost a daughter’s affection, es- 
pecially after my mother’s death. 


My mother seldom left | 


I received. Aunt Lucy and Laura, my oldest 
cousin, vied with each other in their expressions 
of affection, while the children, with timid smiles, 
| came shyly forward and offered their checks to 
| be kissed. My heart opened to them at once. 

I have always loved them, and they were not 
| slow in returning my affection. It was a new 
| and blessed thing to me—this child’s love, so 
|freshand warm. Some of the pleasantest hours 

of my life have I passed in the nursery, playing 
| with them or telling them stories. My older 
cousins did not please me so well. Lilly has 
been away at school so much that I know her 
| little, and Laura has never quite ceased to be an 
annoyance to me. With a mind totally absorbed 
in dress and gayety, and entirely oblivious of the 
proprieties of life, it required wonderful self-re- 
straint on my part not to be perpetually at feud 
with her. She was never scrupulous of invading 
my retirement. If I took a favorite book, it was 
the signal for the commencement of her prattle. 
If I wished to use the piano for a while, she would 
discover that she had not practiced for a long, 
long while, and did not know when she should 
ever be at leisure again. I laughed at these an- 
noyances at first, for they did not seem great 
ones; but ere long they became a grievous bur- 
den. Then the domestic affairs were always in 
confusion. The servants were careless and waste- 
ful, and kept Aunt Lucy always fretful, while 
neither Laura nor myself attempted to interfere. 

‘* Philip was in college but was to return for a 
vacation very soon. I was amused to see the 
interest with which all looked forward to this 
event. It was evident that he was the idol of 
the family. Laura praised him in unsparing 
terms; even the children had their share of an- 
ticipation. All this by no means prepared me 
to look with favorable eyes upon him. On the 
contrary, I formed a picture of a pompous, 
pedantic young man whose vanity had been in- 
flated by the homage paid him at home, and who 
would show his shallowness to my discerning 
eyes. The day before he came they were speak- 
ing of him at the table. 

‘* “We forget,’ said Aunt Lucy, turning to me, 
‘ that Margaret can not join in all this jubilee, as 
she does not know Philip yet.’ 

‘* Her husband replied, 

‘<¢T predict that they will be the best of friends. 
He is a noble fellow, Margaret, and we are all 
very proud of him.’ 

‘¢ « Be careful,’ said Laura, addressing herself 
to me; ‘we girls are very jealous. Lilly and I 
quarreled two whole days for the privilege of 
driving with him, when we were in the country 
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last summer, and I was so angry that I did not 
know what to do with myself, when a severe 
headache decided the case against me. Fortu- 
nately, Lilly is away and I shall monopolize 
him > 


‘¢¢ Of course,’ said I, ‘I should not venture 
to dispute the claims of Mr. Scott’s sister.’ 

‘*Laura’s jealousy amused me. She could 
not endure to be outdone in any thing, and viewed 
in me, no doubt, a prospective rival. I had 
been out the next day, and when I returned, 
noticed the unusual clamor in the house. 

‘* So the paragon has arrived!’ I said to my- 
self; ‘ I will keep out of sight as long as possible:’ 
and I was hurrying up stairs to my room, when 
lo! the paragon himself met me, face to face. 
I had all ready for him a cool, distant bow, but 
his cordial greeting and unembarrassed words 
made me feel somewhat ashamed. 

‘* Philip Scott was not the person to be only 
distantly civil to his father’s niece and ward. 
Our intercourse was cousinly, kind, and frank. 
He called me Cousin Margaret, though I chose 
to retain toward him a more ceremonious title. 
I could not but own to myself that my prejudice 
had been unfounded, though I kept aloof from 
him through a perverse determination not to be 
pleased. I tried to think him shallow and super- 
ficial in mind, since with his manners I could 
find no fault. He was the most perfectly polite 
man I ever knew, excepting perhaps his father. 
Both were not only scrupulous in the observance 
of all outward civilities, but were thoughtful of 
the comfort of others in a hundred little ways 
which would evade the attention of others. 
Philip is handsome, too. You know I have a 
keen delight in the study of physiognomy, and I 
amused myself on the first evening of our ac- 
quaintance, while he was busy with his sisters, in 
trying to search him out. He is very tall, though 
well-proportioned. In allusion to his height 
Laura used to style him Saul—an epithet he 
never liked. His hair was light brown, long and 
wary and softas awoman’s. The face was such 
a one as you do not often see. His eyes were 
of a clear, deep blue, capable of the most varied 
expressions, which, with all his self-command 
—and he was remarkable for it—he could not 
altogether control. I haveseen anger and scorn 
manifest themselves there while his features were 
undisturbed and his voice kept its usual deep, 
low cadence. His habitual expression was one 
of sadness, and that puzzled me, for there was 
an unvarying cheerfulness in his presence. It 
was difficult to be sad where he was. ll per- 
sons put on, spiritually speaking, their holiday- 
dresses when he appeared. He smiled but sel- 
dom, and only when deeply pleased ; but then his 
whole face was illuminated like sunshine—almost 
transfigured. 

** He was not at home long, and I saw him 
little. He was to graduate the next summer, 
and much of his time was given to study, while I 
chose to feel myself the stranger which no one, 
except perhaps Laura, was disposed to make me. 
Before he left us, however, I had begun to yield 








to the charm which I believe he was capable of 
exerting whenever he chose to do so. It was 
pleasant to see the new and sunny aspect of the 
family when he was present. The evenings 
which used to be so dull and long passed quick- 
ly while he read, in tones of wonderful richness 
and variety, the choicest poems, or selections 
from old authors, which were often quite new to 
me. ‘These were professedly for Laura’s benefit, 
for he manifested a strong desire to turn her 
giddy brain to pursuits of true value. His broth- 
erly regard was not so agreeable when it took 
this direction, though she bore it good-naturedly, 
partly from affection for him, and partly because 
she did not like to own her lack of taste in these 
respects. Once, at my request, he read the 
‘Lotus-Eaters.’ Its dreamy, melancholy music 
was delicious from his lips, and I felt as if I 
could be content to listen to it forever— 
“* With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream." 

‘Laura had fallen quite asleep during the 
reading. Her brother looked at her as he closed, 
and a slight smile twinkled in his eyes, but did 
not descend to the calm lips. 

*** Music, that brings sweet sleep down from 
the blissful skies,’ said I. ‘Does the poem please 
you?’ 

* ¢Tt is perfect,’ he replied, ‘in execution, but 
false and heathenish in sentiment.’ 

“*T was somewhat vexed. 

‘¢¢ What is wanting ?’ 

**¢ Only truth.’ 

** ¢Tt is truth to me,’ Tanswered. ‘ What tem- 
pest-tossed mariner of us all on this life-sea has 
not longed for the quiet port which some distant 
day, perhaps old age, will bring us, when we 
shall forget the cares of the past, and feel the 
perfect joy of calm—intellectual calm, I mean 
—not the animal joy of dozing in the sun- 
shine ?’ 

**¢T desire no such calm; it would not be a 
healthy or good state. We need action, constant 
and restless, and your intellectual calm would 
soon degenerate into the animal.’ 

***Calm as a god,’ said I, repeating an ex- 
pression I had somewhere heard ; ‘ that thought 
hasacharm for me. I have seen a marble head 
of Satan, that, strange as it may seem, expresses 
that spirit of power restful in its own conscious- 
ness, which I admire. Strength, depth, and 
greatness sit on the face, perfectly free from 
every trace of emotion.’ 

‘* Philip said, with earnestness, 

‘* ¢ Cousin Margaret, is there any beauty in in- 
tellect, even though great and godlike, unless a 
human heart throb warm and earnest under- 
neath ?’ 

***Do not think me a monster,’ I replied; 
‘ but if I speak the truth, I must say Yes.’ 

‘* He looked sad. 

‘* «Ts not this a hasty opinion of yours ?—par- 
don me, one which you do not thoroughly be- 
lieve? Do think of it more, and you can not 
but realize its fallacy, nay, its danger.’ 

“‘T smiled with a slight disdain, but as Laura 
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was rousing herself to listen we did not go on 
with the conversation. 

**He went, and the dull routine commenced 
again. Laura was more tedious and vexing 
than ever. My evenings were occupied with 
books and music, while Mrs. Scott and Laura 
were abroad. Sometimes I thought of Philip, 
wondering if he would be touched by this mel- 
ody or inspired by this passage of noble old 
poesy as I was. But I soon forgot to be so 
foolish. In the spring you and your brother 
came to New York and brought back old times 
again, and I was very happy during that period. 
The return of spring is always a joyous season, 
and I was so glad to see you that I threw off my 
burdens and felt like achild. That will be four 
years next May—four long, long years; I have 
grown to be twenty-three years old. Well, the 
happy weeks of your stay passed, leaving me 
better for them. In the summer Aunt Lucy 
and I, with the children, went to the sea-shore, 
while Laura and her father attended the Com- 
mencement at T——. Philip graduated with 
honor. Laura went into raptures in recount- 
ing the praises lavished upon him, and consid- 
ered herself as made brilliant anew in the light 
of her brother’s glory. They had joined us, and 
as Laura had found a lover, she gave up her old 
jealousy and formally relinquished me to Phil- 
ip’s care. I had hitherto led a lonely though 
glorious life at the sea-shore. I would not ad- 
mit any one to share my rambles who would in- 
terrupt my companionship with the greatness of 
nature. But Philip knew when to speak and 
when to keep silence. I could not but be thank- 
ful for a friend who could interpret to me the 
feelings which sometimes struggled in my soul 
for utterance. Restless as I was elsewhere, I 
was calm when with him. I knew the influence 
he held over me; I knew, too, that it was not 
that of love, and I was perfectly content. I 
was now willing to confess his strength, the 
clearness and variety of his intellect, and did 
not at all object to place myself under its power. 

‘Little Mary Scott and I were taking an 
afternoon stroll upon the beach. Before we had 
gone a great way Philip overtook us. Mary, 
who was clinging to my hand, resented this in- 
trusion of her ‘old brother,’ as she used to call 
him. With cfildish perversity she refused his 
offered hand ; and as he persisted in walking by 
her side, she dropped mine also, and walked on 
in advance with a curious show of dignity. 

***T envy you your power of gaining a child’s 
affection,’ said he. 

‘¢*Tt is not a power, only an accidental gift.’ 

‘** A gift which belongs generally to those of 
a warm and sincere nature.’ 

‘¢*Thank you,’I replied. ‘You are not given 
to flattery. I hope I can lay claim to sincerity 
at least; but that is only a negative virtue.’ 

“¢ ‘Its rarity makes it valuable.’ 

** <Tf there be not that beneath which is worth 
seeing, the medium might as well be destitute 
of transparency.’ 

“*¢*Rather let us see both evil and good in 








their true light and undistorted. But sincerity 
is not the medium merely through which the soul 
looks forth; it is an inherent quality in the soul 
itself.’ 

“*Oh! I am not metaphysical, so you shall 
have it as you will. Let us sit down,’ as we 
came to some great rocks, which formed natural 
seats looking seaward. 

‘** Mary had decided to go home, indignant at 
our neglect of her, but we sat silent for a long 
time. There had been an easterly wind all day, 
and the waves were higher than usual, rolling 
with angry murmur, foam-capped, upon the 
beach, spending there their ineffectual strength, 
and moving back as if in sullen exhaustion. 
Quite in contrast to their roar and conflict was 
the sandy floor before us, smooth and shining in 
the sunlight like gold. Great flocks of sand- 
birds, whose white wings glistened in the yellow 
beams, were flitting to and fro, showing double 
in the polished mirror beneath. There was a 
lightness and grace in their movements that 
chained my gaze when I turned from that wild, 
dread sea, in whose spray they dipped so fear- 
lessly. I had nearly forgotten my companion, 
and when I at last turned to him saw that he 
had quite forgotten me. Here was a new phase 
of that expressive countenance upon which it 
was growing a strange delight to me to look. 
His eyes, with the remarkably large pupils di- 
lated, were looking far off upon the heaving wil- 
derness, while his features wore the impress of 
pain and almost fierceness. I felt a strong de- 
sire to know something of the thoughts that 
shaped that expression; so I said softly, calling 
him by the name which I seldom used, 

‘*¢¢ Tell me what this is like, Philip.’ 

‘*He turned as if just recollecting my pres- 
ence, and smiled with a sweetness which ir- 
radiated his face, and made its look of the mo- 
ment before almost impossible. ‘What is it 
like ?’ I repeated, pointing seaward, as he left 
my question unanswered. He looked thither 
again with the same fixed gaze, and said, 

‘* Tt is like a soul tossed by strong passion, 
and urged by vehement will to some impossible 
aim. There it foams and frets itself away, yet 
all in vain.’ 

‘**But to me a single life seems very insig- 
nificant compared with this vast, vast sea.’ 

***Howcan it? What is this boundlessness, 
which after all is only apparent, to the real in- 
finity and eternity of a human life? It pains 
me to be here to-day.’ 

‘Then I said: 

“<*T will find you a quict lane, grassy and 
bordered by shrubs, on which the wild roses are 
yet fragrant. You shall forget there all your 
great thoughts, and be as humble as the farmer- 
lads that go whistling through it morning and 
evening.’ 

‘¢ We took a circuitous route, enjoying the 
balmy twilight and plucking our hands full of 
the sweet wild blossoms that withered, oh, how 
soon! So has been destined to fade all the 
bloom and beanty of my life ! 


Se 
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*¢ We went back to the city in the early au- 
tumn, and Philip began to study law. Laura 
said he did not like it at all. I could see plain- 
ly that he was restless and uncomfortable, and 
guessed that he would not be long constant to 
the profession he had chosen. One Sabbath 
evening we had been together to listen to a ser- 
mon from a distinguished preacher, whom I had 
never before heard. It was from the text, 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone ;’ an earnest 
setting-forth of the highest wants of the soul— 
the religious wants; and I felt myself deeply 
moved by the simple eloquence of the speaker, 
who evidently spoke from the depths of a strong 
and true nature. I did not like to think of these 
things; and yet, as we walked home on that 
still, moonlight evening, my heart was touched. 
Ringing in my ears yet were the offers of the 
true spiritual bread, and by my side was one 
whose daily life was more eloquent to me than 
the words of any preacher. The sound of his 
voice was a welcome intrusion upon my vexed 
thoughts— 

*¢*T am more and more surprised to find how 
many are satisfied to live upon bread alone, seem- 
ingly unconscious of nobler wants than physical 
ones.’ 

** «Better to be thus unconscious,’ I replied, 
* than to feel the pangs of hunger day by day.’ 

** Come and be fed.’ 

*¢ ¢Mr. Scott,’ I said, ‘do you know any thing 
of the difficulties that beset many persons—the 
strong temptations of pride and will? If you 
can tell me of such it may help me.’ 

** So he told me some things of which I had 
before heard him speak, and others which were 
new and strange; of a strong and passionate 
temper which, like the monster of old, put forth 
new life with every attempt to crush it; of am- 
bitions harder yet to destroy; and at last of his 
present discontent. He could not fix upon a 
profession, he said; he seemed to be chained to 
one which he hated. 

‘** “Now I have laid my heart bare like any 
penitent at the Confessional,’ said he, ‘ what 
will you think of me?’ 

‘* ¢T think you should give up the study of law 
and become a clergyman.’ 

** ¢Tmpossible !’ 

oe Why so a 

‘“ ¢¥n the first place, it would extremely disap- 
point my father—he could never give his con- 
sent; and in the next place, and more import- 
ant still, I am neither good nor great enough.’ 

‘*T might have thought these words affectation 
in another; but it was only one instance of the 
beautiful humility in whose clear shining my 
pride was so often rebuked. I might perhaps 
have exaggerated his excellence, but his fine tal- 
ents were the admiration of all who knew him. 
Do you wonder that I learned, at length, to love 
Philip Scott? The very dissimilarity between 
our characters drew us together. I was angry 
with myself for loving, unsolicited. Why had 
I not more self-control? Why did I not repress 
the pleasure I felt in an occasional likeness which 





we discovered of taste or opinion? I have not 
pardoned myself to this day. But, unnecessary 
as it seemed, fate is fate. I could not exterm- 
inate love when first I became conscious of its 
power. It had thrust its roots deep down into 
my very soul. At least, I thought, I could cut 
off its branches, and keep it from growing into 
light and sunshine. So I became guarded and 
cold, and felt a strange curiosity in watching the 
effect upon Philip. It was a satisfaction to feel 
that I did not love altogether in vain. I thought 
the day would come when we should understand 
each other, but I would never do or say aught to 
hasten it. Your brother came to New York at 
this time, and I seized the opportunity to make 
my long-contemplated visit to you. In spite of 
my absence from Philip I was not unhappy ; and 
I thought this a proof that I could easily do 
without him. As if it had not been the hope 
of speedily seeing him again, the wondering if 
he would miss me, and how he would greet me 
on my return, that kept me cheerful and spirit- 
ed! 


‘¢ When I returned, at the end of a month, I 
was astonished and grieved at the tidings with 
which I was met. My uncle’s business affairs 
had become much involved through the dishon- 
esty of a partner, and he had suffered very heavy 
losses. My aunt’s fortune made any essential 
change in the style of living unnecessary. Still 
there were retrenchments to be made, and this 
disturbed Aunt Lucy’s equanimity not a lit- 
tle, and made the house more r~comfortable 
than ever. Laura was very m1 out of hu- 
mor; and hundreds of times } ed myself 
back again in your quiet, well. .ated home. 
When Philip came in, late in the evening, he 
welcomed me kindly, but not with the warmth I 
had expected. I was touched to see the traces 
of anxiety and labor upon his face. He looked 
almost haggard. He had devoted himself to the 
assistance of his father day and night, entirely 
giving up his studies. 

*¢¢ Philip has turned out to be a wonderful 
man of business,’ said his father, as he appear- 
ed, looking much less anxious than his son. 
‘We think of sending him to Hamburg as part- 
ner in our new firm, when we are settled and 
fairly started again.’ 

‘* My heart beat fast. Philip going away! I 
looked toward him, and met his fixed gaze. 

*¢ “Why do you not deny it?’ said I. 

‘*¢ Because it will probably be so,’ he said, 
with steady tones. 

** ¢T do not believe it !'—for I felt as if I would 
not have it so. 

‘* © Why not?’ 

‘* ¢T never believe what I do not wish.’ 

‘¢ «Thank you,’ said he, warmly, with the old 
sweet smile, which suddenly faded again into the 
troubled expression. 

**¢ Then you will not go?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Yes, I will.’ And he emphasized that last 
word in a way which excited all my pride, and 
restrained effectually the words that so often aft- 
erward burned in my heart entreating him to 
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Stay. All those weeks before he went there was 


a cloud between us. No renewal of the former 
frank intercourse took place. The constraint 
wore upon my spirits, and also, as I believe, 
upon his; but neither put forth a hand to draw 
away the vail. It has never been drawn away, 
nor ever can be. The evening before he was to 
sail he came in, sad and troubled. Laura was 
seated at the piano, and as she looked up, she 
said, laughingly, 

‘* Saul looks as if the evil spirit were troub- 
ling him to-night. Can not I charm it away ?’ 
And she played on in gay and lively strains. 

‘¢ «That charm does not work. Perhaps you 
are the David, then, Margaret ?’ 

“T was silent at first; but he said, 

***Do let me hear you. It is my last even- 


ing.’ 

“*T recalled something I had lately learned, 
whose meaning, as I understood it, had affected 
me deeply. The first strains were the feelings 
of one vexed and tempted almost to despair ; 
then came the low, sad tones of a sorrow that 
almost baffled utterance—a sorrow without help 
or comfort—dying away at last into a peace and 
submission removed alike from grief and hope. 
Philip came and stood by me, and I knew when 
T looked up that I had found the charm. Tears 
stood in his eyes, but his face had resumed its 
old serenity. 

*¢ *T shall keep the remembrance of that with 
me as long as [ live!’ 

** Would he remember me also with it? I 
thought. Why did he part from me as he did? 
Very often through the evening those eyes rest- 
ed on me. Could I have mistaken the love that 
beamed from them—a love earnest, yet sorrow- 
ful, even as if to hopelessness? Why could he 
not read me also, and see that underneath all 
coldness beat a heart as warm as his own? But 
he went without a word, leaving me alone through 
these dreary years. Long have I thought of the 
mystery that lies between us, till it has become 
an evil presence overshadowing my life.” 

So ended Margaret, sighing. Anna asked, 

‘* Have you never obtained a clew to the diffi- 
culty? Did he never write to you?” 

‘*No. He has often sent me brotherly mes- 
sages in his letters to others, but nothing farther. 
I have thought of this, however. Before my for- 
mer visit to you Laura used to banter me about 
your brother, professing to believe that we were 
lovers. I disdained to contradict her insinua- 
tions, and think that at last she came to believe 
in the reality of her own surmises. But a short 
time since she said to me, 

‘* «Margaret, were never you and Mr. Linton 
on terms of more than friendship?’ 

‘* «Never,’ I replied. ‘He was engaged to 
the lady whom he has since married before I 
ever saw him.’ 

‘* *T used to think so,’ said she, thoughtfully. 
*I told Philip so. He asked me in one of his 
last letters why you had never married.’ 

‘* Then, too, Philip had a most scrupulous 


mistaken pride might have prevented what he 
would otherwise have said. It is not at all flat- 
tering to my vanity to suppose that a matter of 
a little money, more or less, would have sepa- 
rated him from me. So, Anna, I have told you 
all, indulging in reminiscences which may have 
been tiresome to you, but which I have a strange 
pleasure in recalling.” 

‘**T thank you for your confidence, Margaret. 
But why do you not feel more hopeful? The prom- 
ise of the future lies before you. Philip is to re- 
turn next summer, and all will become right.” 

‘*No, Anna, I have been wronged. I will 
never marry. The sorrow of the past has been 
needless. If Philip Scott had not loved me, I 
could not have blamed him nor wondered at 
him. But I know that he loved me, that he 
will never marry another, and I can not forgive 
him.” 

‘¢ But there was a mistake, Margaret. He 
thought you the betrothed of another.” 

‘* He should not have thought so. He had a 
right to know from myself. Why was he satis- 
fied with the words of others ?” 

‘¢ You were reserved and cold.” 

“It was my right. Not only just pride, but 
even womanly dignity, forced me to be so. I 
could not tell the secret of my heart even to the 
best-beloved without the asking. I have never re- 
gretted that I was as Iwas. But, Anna, excuse 
me from talking longer now. Iam weary.” 

Margaret leaned back in her chair and closed 
her eyes. Her face had that sad, worn expres- 
sion which sometimes astonishes you when you 
look upon the sleeping countenance, which, per- 
chance, awake, wears a tranquil or even joyous 
look. Childhood bears in sleep the beautiful 
impress of peace; but the grief and care of years, 
even as they sink into the heart, leave their fine 
but unmistakable lines outwardly, and when 
watchful self-control leaves its post, then you can 
read upon the features over which the closed 
lids droop heavily a history you had not guessed 
before. 

Margaret returned to New York, and her 
friend visited her the following spring. It was 
evident that the troubled spirit breathed no ge- 
nial atmosphere, yet at home it found more 
peace than elsewhere. ‘Cousin Margaret” 
seemed to have become the main-spring of the 
household, directing, regulating, and even cheer- 
ing all. The children came to her for help and 
advice more naturally than to their mother or 
older sisters. 

‘¢ This is my sphere,” said she to Anna, almost 
bitterly, ‘‘and I may some time grow quite con- 
tent in it, becoming a pattern of all spinster vir- 
tues, while my contemporaries are changing into 
exemplary wives and mothers. Do you see?” 
as one day she drew from the shining tissue of 
her long black hair a single thread of gray. ‘‘I 
am growing old. It is well to realize it in sea- 
son.” 

‘*You seem disposed to seek for proofs of it. 
Better let time steal on without noticing the re- 





sense of honor; and after his father’s failure a 


minders of his flight he leaves behind him.” 
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“T am glad to treasure them up; glad to 
know that he is going. Whenever a birthday 
comes I say, ‘One year less to live!’ and feel hap- 
py at the thought.” After a pause, she went 
on: ‘* Anna, in two weeks Philip will be here. 
I am glad that you are to be with me then— 
I can not tell you how glad. It will give me 
strength.” 

She was saying this when one of her little 
cousins entered with letters that had just arrived. 
Margaret examined them hastily, then taking 
one with a foreign post-mark she pointed it out 
to her friend, saying, without any appearance of 
emotion, 

‘¢That is Philip’s handwriting. It is the 
first letter I ever received from him,” and went 
on arranging her hair. Anna by-and-by rose to 
leave the room, saying, ‘I will leave you to en- 
joy your letters ;” but Margaret begged her to 
stay: ‘‘ You will not interrupt me.” 

Anna could not help watching her friend as she 
finished her toilet composedly. Then she took 
Philip’s letter, carefully breaking the seal. When 
she had finished she gave it to Anna, requesting 
her to read it. 


*¢ In a few weeks, Cousin Margaret,” he wrote, 
**T shall be with you—shall see the face and 
hear the voice which I have yearned to see and 
hear during the four long years past. When I 
left you, I thought never to look upon you again, 
except as the wife of another. I ought not to 
have believed what I now know to be untrue 
without stronger evidence. But I always dis- 
trusted my power of making myself loved, and 
in all my acquaintance with you I could think 
of nothing to which I could give a deeper inter- 
pretation than cousinly friendship. Besides, 
would you not have thought it mercenary in me 
to come at the moment that I was without defi- 
nite prospects for the future, and ask you to de- 
scend to share my poverty? But I would have 
done it; I would have plead the cause of my 
deep, strong affection for you, Margaret, had I 
not believed that I should thereby intrude upon 
the rights of one more blessed than I. Even if 
it be in vain, I am willing to tell you now what 
I would had been spoken long ago—that I love 
you, how deeply and truly the records of these 
past years assures me well. When I come home 
I shall hear the answer to this from your own 
lips. Deal with me truly, as your own heart 
shall teach you.” 


So wrote Philip Scott, and beneath the words 
Anna read the deep, fervent meaning. She 
looked up with a smile, saying, 

**T always thought you would be happy yet, 
dear Margaret.” 

Pale and stern, Margaret was sitting with lips 
compressed. ‘This alters nothing. I can not 
forgive him. I will not marry him.” 

** What do you say? He explains all. Do 
not make yourself and him miserable.” 

“He left me without a word,” she replied, 
fiercely. ‘* He had no right to make a mistake. 
Iknow him. With all his humility, he has a 


° 





lurking pride that would not let him speak. He 
has done me wrong. I am as proudashe. I 
will not forgive him.” 

“Think, dear Margaret, of what you are do- 
ing. It is unbecoming—wicked in you.” 

‘* If you please, we will say no more of it; I 
can not change my purpose, and though I ap- 
preciate your kindness, it only pains without 
helping me.” 

Anna waited in trembling expectation as the 
days rolled by, and the family rejoiced at the ex- 
pected arrival of its long-absent member. Mar- 
garet seemed quite emotionless, cold as a stone, 
sharing neither the fear of the one nor the joy 
of the other. Anna looked at her with astonish- 
ment. Was it indeed all assumed, as she had 
at first believed? Or had Margaret lost all the 
love she might once have had, and become soul- 
less as an iceberg? She did not guess what an 
aching heart lay beneath that calm exterior, 
aching with the pride that ruled it like a tyrant. 
Nor did she know that those eyes were sleepless 
as well as tearless. 

The appointed time for the arrival of the 
steamer in which Philip was to sail came and 
passed. One day after another went by, and 
the anxiety of the family began to be aroused. 
The emotion which Margaret now manifested 
was almost a relief to Anna. Though calm as 
ever when with others, alone with her friend she 
threw down the barriers of reserve. 

**T can not bear this suspense. It will kill 
me. What if he were dead—he, whom I love 
so well!” 

The suspense ended—the terrible tidings came 
at last. Out on the distant ocean the relentless 
flames seized their prey, and in the silent night, 
far from help, the two hostile elements had joined 
their might in the work of destruction. Only a 
handful had escaped, through perils manifold, to 
tell the fate of their companions. Over hun- 
dreds of families the hand of grief was stretched 
out, but none mourned more deeply than the 
Scotts, refusing to be comforted. Utterly pros- 
trate lay the soul of Margaret Stuart, feeling it- 
self, as it were, a speck in infinite nothingness, 
remembering the past only to be crushed the 
more awfully by it. Without murmuring, but 
with a penitence and humiliation new and touch- 
ing, did she recognize the Hand now laid upon 
her. No one shared her confidence but her 
friend, and none knew better how to give the 
balm needed. 

‘Tt seems like a punishment for my pride and 
self-will. How am I now humbled! Could it 
not have been by some other means than his 
death that I am thus made to understand my 
folly and guilt!” 

Anna said, ‘‘ Be comforted by knowing that 
you had not answered his letter—that he died 
with his trust in you unabated.” 

*¢ But I felt such anger, such bitterness as he 
would so have scorned, so unlike him were they. 
Oh, to have the beautiful image of his life con- 
stantly before me, and to feel that I would have 
done injustice to my love for suchaman! The 
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best part of my nature, the thought of this con- 
sumes me like a fire.” 

Margaret’s grief told sadly in its effect upon 
her health, and a slow, wasting fever attacked 
her. Did she close her eyes for sleep, images 
of the burning vessel and of the terrible death- 
scene flitted before her eyes, and shrieks of an- 
guish rang in her ears. All the while her deep, 
settled melancholy, which almost amounted to 
remorse, fixed these phantoms as if they were 
real. Anna watched over her friend with the 
utmost tenderness, soothing her when delirium 
began to creep over her, and trying all arts to 
cheer her spirits. But she awaited the result 
with anxiety, as day after day left Margaret in 
the same sad state. The grief of the family was 
turned into a new channel, and in this anxiety 
they almost forgot the lost Philip. 

One day Anna and the nurse had both left the 
chamber, and Margaret sat half dreaming in the 
easy-chair, sadly now and then holding up her 
thin fingers to the light which they hardly inter- 
cepted. Suddenly she was aroused by an un- 
usual bustle below. Painfully conscious of every 
sound, she listened with the restless eagerness of 
an invalid. There seemed to her something re- 
markable in what she heard, and, hardly con- 
scious of what she did, she folded her large shawl 
around her and stepped out into the hall, trem- 
bling in every limb, and clinging to each object 
for support. A confused mingling of voices as- 
cended to her ear. Was she dreaming? did she 
know what she heard? Every thing grew dim 
around her, and Anna in a moment found her 
lying in a swoon upon the threshold of her room. 

‘Tell me,” said she, as life came back to her 
with a quick, sharp pang, ‘‘am I delirious and 
dreaming? Has Philip come home ?” 

It was useless now to conceal the happy truth, 
and Anna said, gently, 

**Yes, Margaret, he has come. ll is well, 
and you must not be an invalid much longer!” 

Anna trembled for the effect upon her friend 
of this strong excitement, but it seemed like the 
elixir of life. Suddenly the tide of health flowed 
back in her veins, her disturbed fancies became 
quiet, and an unwonted calm took the place of 
her former restlessness. All that day she did 
not ask for any explanation of the cause which 
had brought Philip back, as it seemed, from the 
dead. It was enough to know that he was be- 
neath the same roof, alive and safe. But the 
next morning, as Laura came in, she asked for 
the story. It seemed that he had been unex- 
pectedly detained by business for a month longer 
than he had intended, and had sent letters, ex- 
plaining the reason of his delay by a friend who 
had perished in the awful disaster. 

**Qh, we are so happy, Margaret, and Philip 
is very anxious to see you! Do get well fast, or 
I don’t know what he will do!” 

By-and-by Margaret called Anna to her and 
said, 

‘** You must talk with Philip and tell him all 
before I dare attempt to see him. Tell him 
what I said and how I felt, without trying to 
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palliate any thing. Tell him, too, that I am a 
different being now, and sincerely ask his pardon 
for the past. Do not be afraid to say the whole, 
for he has too large a heart not to be willing to 
forgive me wholly. You have seen him now, 
Anna, do you wonder that I loved him?” 

‘*You are worthy of each other, I believe,” 
replied Anna, smiling. Anua’s intercessions 
were not needed. 

“Tell Margare:,” said Philip, ‘‘ that I will 
only give her pardon in case she will very soon 
receive it from my own lips.” 

A happy woman was Margaret Stuart as, a 
few days afterward, she reclined upon a low 
couch in the parlor, the sweet June sunshine 
lying warm upon the carpet, and the face that 
was better than sunshine beaming upon her. 

‘**T can hardly realize it,” said she. ‘* Some- 
how I feel as if you would suddenly vanish into 
thin air like a ghost.” 

‘*T mean to inflict my presence upon you long 
enough to convince you entirely of my reality. 
It is you who are the ghost”—and he took her 
thin hand in his; ‘* but you are becoming less 
ethereal every day. Next week we go to the 
sea-shore—do you remember it? It was there I 
first learned to love you, Margaret.” 

‘* How pleasant it will be to renew old associ- 
ations!” 

“ And when we return from thence, Margaret, 
I shall claim the bride for whom I have waited 
five weary years—without whom I once thought 
I should wait a lifetime.” 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
POCAHONTAS. 


HE English public not being so well ac- 
quainted with the history of Pocahontas as 

we of Virginia, who still love the memory of that 
simple and kindly creature, Mr. Warrington, at 
the suggestion of his friends, made a little ballad 
about this Indian princess, which was printed in 
the magazines a few days before the appearance 
of the tragedy. This proceeding Sampson and 
I considered to be very artful and ingenious. 
‘It is like ground-bait, Sir,” says the enthusias- 
tic parson, ‘‘ and you will see the fish rise in mul- 
titudes on the great day!” He and Spencer de- 
clared that the poem was discussed and admired 
at several coffee-houses in their hearing, and that 
it had been attributed to Mr. Mason, Mr. Cow- 
per of the Temple, and even to the famous Mr. 
Gray. I believe poor Sam had himself set abroad 
these reports; and, if Shakspeare had been 
named as the author of the tragedy, would have 
declared Pocahontas to be one of the poet’s best 
performances. I made acquaintance with brave 
Captain Smith, as a boy in my grandfather's 
library at home, where I remember how I would 
sit at the good old man’s knees, with my favor- 
ite volume on my own, spelling out the exploits 
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of our Virginian hero. I loved to read of Smith’s 
travels, sufferings, captivities, escapes, not only 
in America but Europe. I become a child again 
almost as I take from the shelf before me in En- 
gland the familiar volume, and all sorts of rec- 
ollections of my early home come crowding over 
my mind. The old grandfather would make 
pictures for me of Smith doing battle with the 
Turks on the Danube, or led out by our Indian 
savages to death. Ah, what a terrific fight was 
that in which he was engaged with the three 
Turkish champions, and how I used to delight 
over the story of his combat with Bonny Molgro, 
the last and most dreadful of the three! What 
a name Bonny Molgro was, and with what a pro- 
digious turban, cimeter, and whiskers we repre- 
sented him! Having slain and taken off the 
heads of his first two enemies, Smith and Bonny 
Molgro met, falling to (says my favorite old 
book) ‘‘ with their battle-axes, whose piercing 
bills made sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, to have scarce sense to keep their saddles : 
especially the Christian received such a wound 
that he lost his battle-axe, whereat the supposed 
conquering Turke had a great shout from the 
rampires. Yet, by the readinesse of his horse, 
and his great judgment and dexteritie, he not 
only avoided the Turke’s blows, but, having 
drawn his falchion, so pierced the Turke under 
the cutlets, through back and body, that though 
hee alighted from his horse, hee stood not long, 
ere hee lost his head as the rest had done. In 
reward for which deed, Duke Segismundus gave 
him 3 Turke’s head in a shield for armes and 
300 Duckats yeerely fora pension.” Disdaining 
time and place (with that daring which is the 
privilege of poets) in my tragedy, Smith is made 


to perform similar exploits on the banks of our 
Potowmac and James’s River. Our ‘ ground- 
bait” verses ran thus : 


POCAHONTAS. 

Wearied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight: 

Round him press a countless horde, 
He is but a single knight. 

Hark! a cry of triumph shrill 
Through the wilderness resounds, 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds, 

Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 

Now they heap the fatal pyre, 

And the torch of death they light: 

Ah! ‘tis hard to die of fire! 

Who will shield the captive knight? 

Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold‘ the victim’s mien and proud, 

And his breast is bared to die, 

Who will shield the fearless heart? 
Who avert the murderous blade? 
From the throng, with sudden start, 

See, there springs an Indian maid! 

Quick she stands before the knight, 
* Loose the chain, unbind the ring, 
I am daughter of the king, 

And I claim the Indian right!” 


Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife; 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 
And her bosom guards his life! 
In the woods of Powhattan, 
Still *tis told, by Indian fires, 
How a daughter of their sires 
Saved the captive Englishman. 


I need not describe at length the plot of my 
tragedy, as my children can take it down from 
the shelves any day and peruse it for themselves. 
Nor shall I, let me add, be ina hurry to offer to 
read it again to my young folks, since Captain 
Miles and the parson both chose to fall asleep 
last Christmas, when, at Mamma’s request, I read 
aloud a couple of acts. But any person having 
a moderate acquaintance with plays and novels 
can soon, out of the above sketch, fill out a pic- 
ture to his liking. An Indian king; a loving 
princess, and her attendant, in love with the 
British captain’s servant; a traitor in the En- 
glish fort ; a brave Indian warrior, himself enter- 
taining an unhappy passion for Pocahontas; a 
medicine-man and priest of the Indians (very well 
played by Palmer), capable of every treason, strat- 
agem, and crime, and bent upon the torture and 
death of the English prisoner—these, with the 
accidents of the wilderness, the war-dances and 
cries (which Gumbo had learned to mimic very 
accurately from the red people at home), and the 
arrival of the English fleet, with allusions to the 
late glorious victories in Canada, and the determ- 
ination of Britons ever to rule and conquer in 
America, some of us not unnaturally thought 
might contribute to the success of our tragedy. 

But I have mentioned the ill omens which 
preceded the day; the difficulties which a pee- 
vish, and jealous, and timid management threw 
in the way of the piece, and the violent prejudice 
which was felt against it in certain high quar- 





ters. What wonder then, I ask, that Pocahontas 
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should have turned out not to be a victory? I 
laugh to scorn the malignity of the critics who 
found fault with the performance. Pretty critics, 
forsooth, who said that Carpezan was a mas- 
ter-piece, while a far superior and more elaborate 
work received only their sneers! I insist on it 
that Hagan acted his part so admirably that a 
certain actor and manager of the theatre might 
well be jealous of him; and that, but for the 
cabal made outside, the piece would have suc- 
ceeded. The order had been given that the play 
should not succeed ; so at least Sampson declared 
to me. ‘*The house swarmed with Macs, by 
George, and they should have the galleries wash- 
ed with brimstone,” the honest fellow swore, and 


have had the piece succeed for the world; and 
was never in such a rage as during that grand 
scene in the second act, where Smith (poor Ha- 
gan) being bound to the stake, Pocahontas comes 
and saves him, and when the whole house was 
thrilling with applause and s¢mpathy. 

Any body who has curiosity sufficient may 
refer to the published tragedy (in the octavo 
form, or in the subsequent splendid quarto edition 
of my Collected Works, and Poems Original and 
Translated), and say whether the scene is with- 
out merit, whether the verses are not elegant, 
the language rich and noble? One of the causes 
of the failure was my actual fidelity to history. 
I had copied myself at the Museum, and tinted 
neatly a figure of Sir Walter Raleigh in a frill 
and beard ; and (my dear Theo giving some of 
her mother’s best lace for the ruff) we dressed 
Hagan accurately after this drawing, and no man 
could look better. Miss Pritchard as Pocahon- 
tas, I dressed too as a red Indian, having seen 
enough of that costume in my own experience at 
home. Will it be believed the house tittered 
when she first appeared? They got used to her, 
however ; but just at the moment when she rushes 
into the prisoner’s arms, and a number of people 
were actually in tears, a fellow in the pit bawls 
out, ** Bedad! Here’s the Belle Savage kissing 
the Saracen’s Head ;” on which an impertinent 
roar of laughter sprang up in the pit, breaking 
out with fitful explosions during the remainder 
of the performance. As the wag in Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s amusing ‘‘ Critic” admirably says about 
the morning guns, the play-wrights were not con- 
tent with one of them, but must fire two or three; 
so with this wretched pot-house joke of the Belle 
Savage (the ignorant people not knowing that 
Pocahontas herself was the very Belle Sauvage 
from whom the tavern took its name!). My 
friend of the pit‘repeated it ad nauseam during 
the performance, and as each new character ap- 
peared, saluted him by the name of some tavern— 
for instance, the English governor (with a long 
beard) he called the ‘*Goat and Boots ;” his 
lieutenant (Barker), whose face certainly was 
broad, the ‘‘ Bull and Mouth,” andsoon! And 
the curtain descended amidst a shrill storm of 
whistles and hisses, which especially assailed 
poor Hagan every time he opened his lips. 
Sampson saw Master Will in the green boxes, 


with some pretty acquaintances of his, and has 
no doubt that the treacherous scoundrel was one 
of the ringleaders in the conspiracy. ‘‘I would 
have flung him over into the pit,” the faithful 
fellow said (and Sampson was man enough to 
execut® his threat), “ but I saw a couple of Mr. 
Nadab’s followers prowling about the lobby, and 
was obliged to sheer off.” And so the eggs we 
had counted on selling at market were broken, 
and our poor hopes lay shattered before us! 

I looked in at the house from the stage before 
the curtain was lifted, and saw it pretty well 
filled, especially remarking Mr. Johnson in the 
front boxes, in a laced waistcoat, having his 


| friend Mr. Reynolds by his side; the latter could 
always vowed that Mr. Garrick himself would not | 


not hear, and the former could not see, and so 
they came good-naturedly a deux to form an opin- 
ion of my poor tragedy. I could see Lady Maria 
(1 knew the hood she wore) in the lower gallery, 
where she once more had the opportunity of sit- 
ting and looking at her beloved actor performing 
a principal character in a piece. As for Theo, 
she fairly owned that, unless I ordered her, she 
had rather not be present, nor had I any such 
command to give, for, if things went wrong, I 
knew that to see her suffer would be intolerable 
pain to myself, and so acquiesced in her desire to 
keep away. 

Being of a pretty equanimous disposition, and, 
as I flatter myself, able to bear good or evil for- 
tune without disturbance, I myself, after taking 
a light dinner at the Bedford, went to the theatre 
a short while before the commencement of the 
play, and proposed to remain there until the 
defeat or victory was decided. I own now, I 
could not help seeing which way the fate of the 
day was likely to turn. There was something 
gloomy and disastrous in the general aspect of 
all things around. Miss Pritchard had the 
headache, the barber who brought home Hagan’s 
wig had powdered it like a wretch, Among 
the gentlemen and ladies in the green-room I 
saw none but doubtful faces; and the manager 
(a very flippant not to say impertinent gentle- 
man, in my opinion, and who himself on that 
night looked as dismal as a mute at a funeral) 
had the insolence to say to me, ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, Mr. Warrington, go and get a glass of 
punch at the Bedford, and don’t frighten us all 
here by your dismal countenance!” Sir,” 
says I, ‘*I have a right, for five shillings, to 
comment upon your face, but I never gave you 
any authority to make remarks upon mine.” 
“Sir,” says he in a pet, ‘‘I most heartily wish 
I had never seen your face at all!” ‘ Yours, 
Sir,” said I, ‘‘has often amused me greatly; 
and when painted for Abel Drugger is exceed- 
ingly comic”—and indeed I have always done 
Mr. G. the justice to think that in low comedy 
he was unfivaled. 

I made him a bow, and walked off to the cof- 
fee-house, and for five years after never spoke a 
word to the gentleman, when he apologized to 
me, at a nobleman’s house where we chanced to 





| stance to which he alluded, and that, on the first 


meet. I said I had utterly forgotten the circum- 
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night of a play, no doubt, author and manager 
were flurried alike. And added, ‘‘ After all, 
there is no shame in not being made for the thea- 
tre. Mr. Garrick—you were.” A compliment 
with which he appeared to be as well pleased as 
I intended he should. 

Fidus Achates ran over to me at the end of 
the first act to say that all things were going 
pretty well; though he confessed to the titter in 
the house upon Miss Pritchard’s first appearance, 
dressed exactly like an Indian Princess. 

*T can not help it, Sampson,” said I (filling 
him a bumper of good punch), ‘‘if Indians are 
dressed so.” 

** Why,” says he, ‘‘ would you have had Ca- 
ractacus painted blue like an ancient Briton, or 
Bonduca with nothing but a cow-skin?” And 
indeed it may be that the fidelity to history was 
the cause of the ridicule cast on my tragedy, in 
which case I, for one, am not ashamed of its de- 
feat. 

After the second act my aid-de-camp came 
from the field with dismal news indeed. Idon’t 
know how it is that, nervous before action,* in 
disaster I become pretty cool and cheerful. ‘‘Are 
things going ill?” says I. I call for my reckon- 
ing, put on my hat, and march to the theatre as 
calmly as if I was going to dine at the Temple. 
Fidus Achates walking by my side, pressing my 
elbow, kicking the link-boys out of the way, and 
crying, ‘‘ By George, Mr. Warrington, you are 
aman of spirit—a Trojan, Sir!” So there were 
men of spirit in Troy, but, alas! fate was too 
strong for them. 

At any rate, no man can say that I did not 
bear my misfortune with calmness: I could no 
more help the clamor and noise of the audience 
than a captain can help the howling and hissing 
of the storm in which his ship goes down. But 
I was determined that the rushing waves and 
broken masts should impavidum ferient, and 
flatter myself that I bore my calamity without 
flinching. ‘‘Not Regulus, my dear Madam, 
could step into his barrel more coolly,” Sampson 
said to my wife. °Tis unjust to say of men of 
the parasitic nature, that they are unfaithful in 
misfortune. Whether I was prosperous or poor, 
the wild parson was equally true and friendly, 
and shared our crust as eagerly as ever he had 
partaken of our better fortune. 

I took my place on the stage, whence I could 
see the actors of my poor piece, and a portion of 
the audience who condemned me. I suppose 
the performers gave me a wide berth, out of 
pity for me. I must say that I think I was as 
little moved as any spectator, and that no one 
would have judged from my mien that I was the 
unlucky hero of the night. 

But my dearest Theo, when I went home, 
looked so pale and white, that I saw from the 
dear creature’s countenance that the knowledge 
of my disaster had preceded my return. Spencer, 





* The writer seems to contradict himself here, having 
just boasted of possessing a pretty equanimous disposition! 
He was probably mistaken in his own estimate of himself, 
as other folks have been besides,—Ep, 





Sampson, Cousin Hagan, and Lady Maria were 
to come after the play, and congratulate the au- 
thor, God wot! (Poor Miss Pritchard was en- 
gaged to us likewise, but sent word that I must 
understand that she was a great deal too unwell 
to sup that night.) My friend the gardener of 
Bedford House had given my wife his best flowers 
to decorate her little table. There they were ; 
the poor little painted standards—and the battle 
lost! I had borne the defeat well enough, but 
as I looked at the sweet pale face of the wife 
across the table, and those artless trophies of 
welcome which she had set up for her hero, I 
confess my courage gave way, and my heart 
felt a pang almost as keen as any that ever has 
smitten it. 

Our meal, it may be imagined, was dismal 
enough, nor was it rendered much gayer by the 
talk we strove to carryon. Old Mrs. Hagan 
was luckily very ill at this time, and her disease, 
and the incidents connected with it, a great bless- 
ingtous. Then we had his Majesty’s approach- 
ing marriage, about which there was a talk. 
(How well I remember the most futile incidents 
of the day: down toa tune which a carpenter 
was whistling by my side at the play-house, just 
before the dreary curtain fell.) Then we talked 
about the death of good Mr. Richardson, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Pamela” and ‘*‘ Clarissa,” whose works 
we all admired exceedingly. And as we talked 
about ‘‘ Clarissa,” my wife took on herself to wipe 
her eyes once or twice, and say, faintly, ‘‘ You 
know, my love, Mamma and I could never help 
crying over thatdear book. Oh my dearest, dear- 
est mother” (she adds), ‘‘ how I wish she could 
bé with me now!” This was an occasion for 
more open tears, for of course a young lady may 
naturally weep for her absent mother. And then 
we mixed a gloomy bowl with Jamaica limes, 
and drank to the health of his Excellency the 
Governor: and then, for a second toast, I filled 
a bumper, and with a smiling face drank to 
‘our better fortune!” 

This was too much. The two women flung 
themselves into each other’s arms, and irrigated 
each other’s neck-handkerchiefs withtears. ‘Oh, 
Maria! Is not—is not my George good and 
kind?” sobs Theo. ‘‘ Look at my Hagan—how 
great, how godlike he was in his part,” gasps 
Maria. ‘It was a beastly cabal which threw 
him over—and I could plunge this knife into Mr. 
Garrick’s black heart —the odious little wretch ;” 
and she grasps a weapon at her side. But throw- 
ing it presently down, the enthusiastic creature 
rushes up to her lord and master, flings her arms 
round him, and embraces him im the presence of 
the little company. 

I am not sure whether some one else did not 
do likewise. We were all in a state of extreme 
excitement and enthusiasm. In the midst of 
grief, Love the consoler appears among us, and 
soothes us with such fond blandishments and 
tender caresses that one scarce wishes the ca- 
lamity away. Two or three days afterward, on 
our birthday, a letter was brought me in my 
study, which contained the following lines; 
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FROM POCAHONTAS. 
Returning from the cruel fight 
How pale and faint appears my knight! 
Ile sees me anxious at his side; 
‘* Why seek, my love, your wounds to hide? 
Or deem your English girl afraid 
To emulate the Indian maid?" 
Be mine my husband's grief to cheer, 
In peril to be ever near; 
Whate’er of ill or woe betide, 
To bear it clinging at his side; 
The poisoned stroke of fate to ward, 
Ilis bosom with my own to guard; 
Ah! could it spare a pang to his, 
It could not know a purer bliss! 
*Twould gladden as it felt the smart, 
And thank the hand that flung the dart! 
I do not say the verses are very good, but that 
I like them as well as if they were—and that the 
face of the writer (whose sweet young voice I fancy 
I can hear as I hum the lines), when I went into 
her drawing-room after getting the letter, and 
when I saw her blushing and blessing me— 
seemed to me more beautiful than any I can 
fancy out of heaven. 


————_.—_——_ 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 
RES ANGUSTA DOMI. 


I nave already described my present feelings 
as an elderly gentleman regarding that rash jump 
into matrimony which I persuaded my dear part- 
ner to take with me when we were both scarce 
out of our teens. As a man and a father—with 
a due sense of the necessity of mutton chops 
and the importance of paying the baker—with a 
pack of rash children round about us who might 
be running off to Scotland to-morrow, and plead- 
ing Papa’s and Mamma’s example for their im- 
pertinence, I know that I ought to be very cau- 





| 


tious in narrating this early part of the married 
life of Geo. Warrington, Esquire, and Theodosia 
his wife—to call out mea culpa, and put on a de- 
mure air, and, sitting in my comfortable easy- 
chair here, profess to be in a white sheet and on 
the stool of repentance, offering myself up as a 
warning to imprudent and hot-headed youth. 
But, truth to say, that married life, regarding 
which my dear relatives prophesied so gloomily, 
has disappointed all those prudent and respect- 
able people. It has had its trials; but I can re- 
member them without bitterness—its passionate 
griefs, of which time, by God’s kind ordinance, 
has been the benign consoler—its days of pover- 
ty, which we bore, who endured it, to the won- 
der of our sympathizing relatives looking on— 
its precious rewards and blessings, so great that I 
scarce dare to whisper them to this page, to speak 
of them, save with awful respect and to One Ear, 
to which are offered up the prayers and thanks 
of allmen. To marry without a competence is 
wrong and dangerous, no doubt, and a crime 
against our social codes; but do not scores of 
thousands of our fellow-beings commit the crime 
every year with no other trust but in Heaven, 
health, and their labor? Are young people en- 
tering into the married life not to take hope into 
account, nor dare to begin their housekeeping 
until the cottage is completely furnished, the 
cellar and larder stocked, the cupboard full of 
plate, and the strong box of money? The in- 
crease and multiplication of the world would 
stop were the laws which regulate the genteel 
part of it to be made universal. Our gentle- 
folks tremble at the brink in their silk stockings 
and pumps, and wait for whole years, until they 
find a bridge or a gilt barge to carry them across ; 
our poor do not fear to wet their bare feet, plant 
them in the brook, and trust to fate and strength 
to bear them over. Who would like to consign 
his daughter to poverty? Who would counsel 
his son to undergo the countless risks of poor 
married life, to remove the beloved girl from 
comfort and competence, and subject her to debt, 
misery, privation, friendlessness, sickness, and 
the hundred gloomy consequences of the res an- 
gusta @mi. I look at my own wife, and ask her 
pardon for having imposed a task so fraught with 
pain and danger upon one so gentle. I think of 
the trials she endured, and am thankful for them 
and for that unfailing love and constancy with 
which God blessed her and strengthened her to 
bear them all. On this question of marriage I am 
not a fair judge: my own was so imprudent and 
has been so happy, that I must not dare to give 
young people counsel. I have endured poverty, 
but scarcely ever found it otherwise than tolera- 
ble; had I not undergone it, I never could have 
known the kindness of friends, the delight of 
gratitude, the surprising joys and consolations 
which sometimes accompany the scanty meal 
and narrow fire, and cheer the long day’s labor. 
This at least is certain, in respect of the lot of 
the decent poor, that a great deal of superfluous 
pity is often thrown away upon it. Good-na- 





tured fine folks, who sometimes stepped out of 
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the sunshine of their riches into our narrow ob- 
scurity, were blinded, as it were, while we could 
see quite cheerfully and clearly: they stumbled 
over obstacles which were none to us: they were 
surprised at the resignation with which we drank 
small-beer, and that we could heartily say grace 
over such very cold mutton. 

The good General, my father-in-law, had mar- 
ried his Molly when he was a subaltern of a foot 
regiment, and had a purse scarce better filled 
than my own. They had had their ups and 
downs of fortune. I think (though my wife will 
never confess to this point) they had married as 
people could do in their young time, without pre- 
viously asking Papa’s and Mamma’s leave.* At 
all events, they were so well pleased with their 
own good luck in matrimony that they did not 
grudge their children’s, and were by no means 
frightened at the idea of any little hardships 
which we in the course of our married life might 
be called upon to undergo. And I suppose when 
I made my own pecuniary statements to Mr. 
Lambert, I was anxious to deceive both of us. 
Believing me to be master of a couple of thou- 
sand pounds, he went to Jamaica quite easy in 
his mind as to his darling daughter’s comfort and 
maintenance, at least for some years to come. 
After paying the expenses of his family’s outfit, 
the worthy man went away not much richer than 
his son-in-law: and a few trinkets, and some 
lace of Aunt Lambert’s, with twenty new guin- 
eas in a purse which her mother and sisters made 
for her, were my Theo’s marriage portion. But 
in valuing my stock I chose to count as a good 
debt a sum which my honored mother never could 
be got to acknowledge up to the day when the 
resolute old lady was called to pay the last debt 
of all. The sums I had disbursed for her, she 
argued, were spent forthe improvement and main- 
tenance of the estate which was to be mine at her 
decease. What money she could spare was to 
be for my poor brother, who had nothing; who 
would never have spent his own means had he 
not imagined himself to be sole heir of the Vir- 
ginian Property, as he would have been—the good 
lady took care to emphasize this point in many 
of her letters—but for half an hour’s ac@dent of 
birth. He was now distinguishing himself in the 
service of his king and country. To purchase 
his promotion was his mother’s—she should sup- 
pose his brother’s duty! When I had finished 
my bar studies, and my dramatic amusements, 
Madam Esmond informed me that I was welcome 
to return home and take that place in our colony 
to which my birth entitled me. This statement 
she communicated to me more than once through 
Mountain, and before the news of my marriage 
had reached her. 

There is no need to recall her expressions of | 
maternal indignation when she was informed of 
the step I had taken. On the pacification of | 
Canada my dear Harry asked for leave of ab- 
sence, and dutifully paid avisit to Virginia. He 


* The Editor has looked through Burn's Registers of 
Fleet Marriages without finding the names of Martin 








Lambert and Mary Benson, 


wrote, describing his reception at home, and the 
splendid entertainments which my mother made 
in honor of her son. Castlewood, which she had 
not inhabited since our departure for Europe, 
was thrown open again to our friends of the colo- 
ny; and the friend of Wolfe, and the soldier of 
Quebec, was received by all our acquaintance 
with every becoming honor. Some dismal quar- 
rels, to be sure, ensued, because my brother per- 
sisted in maintaining his friendship with Colonel 
Washington, of Mount Vernon, whose praises 
Harry never was tired of singing. Indeed, I al- 
low the gentleman every virtue; and in the strug- 
gles which terminated so fatally for England a 
few years since I can admire as well as his warm- 
est friends General Washington’s glorious con- 
stancy and success. 

If these battles between Harry and our mother 
were frequent, as, in his letters, he described them 
to be, I wondered, for my part, why he should 
continue at home. One reason naturally sug- 
gested itself to my mind, which I scarcely liked 
to communicate to Mrs. Warrington; for we had 
both talked over our dear little Hetty’s romantic 
attachment for my brother, and wondered that he 
had never discovered it. I need not say, I sup- 
pose, that my gentleman had found some young 
lady at home more to his taste than our dear 
Hester, and hence accounted for his prolonged 
stay in Virginia. 

Presently there came, in a letter from him, 
not a full confession but an admission of this in- 
teresting fact. A person was described, not 
named—a Being all beauty and perfection, like 
other young ladies under similar circumstances. 
My wife asked to see the letter: I could not 
help showing it, and handed it to her, with a 
very sad face. To my surprise she read it with- 
out exhibiting any corresponding sorrow of her 
own. 

‘**T have thought of this before, my love,” I 
said; ‘I feel with you for your disappointment 
regarding poor Hetty.” 

‘* Ah! poor Hetty,” says Theo, looking down 
at the carpet. 

‘*Tt would never have done,” says I. 

‘¢ No—they would not have been happy,” sighs 
Theo. 

** How strange he never should have found 
out her secret!” I continued. 

She looked me full in the face with an odd 
expression. 

‘“* Pray, what does that look mean ?” I asked. 

‘Nothing, my dear—nothing! only I am not 
surprised!” says Theo, blushing. 

*¢ What!” I ask, ‘‘can there be another ?” 

**T am sure I never said so, George,” says the 
lady, hurriedly. ‘‘ But if Hetty has overcome 
her childish folly, ought we not all to be glad? 
Do you gentlemen suppose that you only are to 
fall in love and grow tired, indeed ?” 

‘* What!” I say, with a strange commotion of 
my mind, ‘‘do you mean to tell me, Theo, that 
you ever cared for any one but me?” 

**Oh, George!” she whimpers, ‘‘ when I was 
at school, there was—there was one of the boys 
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of Doctor Backhouse’s school, who sate in the 
loft next to us; and I thought he had lovely 
eyes, and I was so shocked when I recognized 
him behind the counter at Mr. Grigg’s, the mer- 
cer’s, when I went to buy a cloak for baby, and 
I wanted to tell you, my dear, and I didn’t know 
how!” 

I went to see this creature with the lovely eyes, 
having made my wife describe the fellow’s dress 
to me, and I saw a little bandy-legged wretch in 
a blue camlet coat, with his red hair tied with a 
dirty ribbon, about whom I forbore generously 
even to reproach my wife; nor will she ever know 
that I have looked at the fellow until she reads 
the confession in this page. If our wives saw us 
as we are, I thought, would they love us as they 
do? Are we as much mistaken in them as they 
in us? I look into one candid face at least, 
and think it never has deceived me. 

Lest I should encourage my young people to 
an imitation of my own imprudence, I will not 
tell them with how small a capital Mrs. Theo 
and I commenced life. The unfortunate trage- 
dy brought us nothing; though the reviewers, 
since its publication of late, have spoken not un- 
favorably as to its merits, and Mr. Kemble him- 
self has done me the honor to commend it. Our 
kind friend, Lord Wrotham, was for having the 
piece published by subscription, and sent me a 
bank-note, with a request that I would let him 
have a hundred copies for his friends; but I was 
always averse to that method of levying money, 
and, preferring my poverty sine dote, locked up 
my manuscript, with my poor girl’s verses insert- 
ed at the first page. I know not why the piece 
should have given such offense at court, except 
for the fact that an actor who had run off with 
an earl’s daughter performed a principal part in 
the play; but I was told that sentiments, which 
I had put into the mouths of some of the Indian 
characters (who were made declaim against am- 
bition, the British desire of rule, and so forth), 
were pronounced dangerous and unconstitution- 
al; so that the little hope of royal favor, which 
I might have had, was quite taken away from 
me. 
What was to be done? A few months after 
the failure of the tragedy, as I counted up the 
remains of my fortune (the calculation was not 
long or difficult), I came to the conclusion that 
I must beat a retreat out of my pretty apartments 
in Bloomsbury, and so gave warning to our good 
landlady, informing her that my wife’s health re- 
quired that we should have lodgings in the coun- 
try. But we went no farther than Lambeth, 
our faithful Gumbo and Molly following us ; and 
here, though as poor as might be, we were wait- 
ed on by a maid and a lackey in livery, like any 
folks of condition. You may be sure kind rela- 


tives cried out against our extravagance; in-| 


deed, are they not the people who find our faults 
out for us, and proclaim them to the rest of 
the world? 

Returning home from London one day, whith- 
er I had been on a visit to some booksellers, I 
recognized the family arms and livery on a grand 


gilt chariot which stood before a public house 
near to our lodgings. A few loitering inhabit-. 
ants were gathered round the splendid vehicle, 
and looking with awe at the footmen, resplendent 
in the sun, and quaffing blazing pots of beer. I 
found my Lady Castlewood seated opposite to 
my wife in our little apartment (whence we had 
a very bright pleasant prospect of the river cov- 
ered with barges and wherries, and the ancient 
towers and trees of the Archbishop’s palace and 
garden), and Mrs. Theo, who has a very droll 
way of describing persons and scenes, narrated 
to me all the particulars of her ladyship’s conver- 
sation, when she took her leave. 

‘**T have been here this ever-so-long,” says the 
Countess, ‘‘ gossiping with Cousin Theo while 
you have been away at the coffee-house, I dare 
say making merry with your friends, and drink- 
ing your punch and coffee. Guess she must find 
it rather lonely here, with nothin’ to do but 
work them little caps and hem them frocks. 
Never mind, dear; reckon you'll soon have a 
companion who will amuse you when Cousin 
George is away at his coffee-house! What a 
nice lodging you have got here, I do declare! 
Our new house which we have took is twenty 
times as big and covered with gold from top to 
bottom; but I like this quite as well. Bless you! 
being rich is no better than being poor. When 
we lived to Albany and I did most all the work 
myself, scoured the rooms, biled the kettle, helped 
the wash, and all, I was just as happy as I am 
now. We only had one old negro to keep the 
store. Why don’t you sell Gumbo, Cousin 
George? He ain’t no use here idling and dawd- 
ling about, and making love to the servant girl. 
Fogh! guess they ain’t particular, these English 
people!” So she talked, rattling on with per- 
fect good humor, until her hour for departure 
came; when she produced a fine repeating watch 
and said it was time for her to pay a call upon 
her Majesty at Buckingham House. ‘And 
mind you come to us, George,” says her lady- 
ship, waving a little parting hand out of the gilt 
coach; ‘ Theo and I have settled all about it!” 

‘“ Here, at least,” said I, when the laced foot- 
men had clambered up behind the carriage, and 
our magnificent little patroness had left us— 
‘here is one who is not afraid of our poverty, 
nor ashamed to remember her own.” 

‘¢ Ashamed !” said Theo, resuming her lilipu- 
tian needle-work. ‘‘ Todo her justice, she would 
make herself at home in any kitchen or palace 
in the world. She has given me and Molly 
twenty lessons in housekeeping. She says, when 
she was at home to Albany, she roasted, baked, 
swept the house, and milked the cow.” (Madam 
| Theo pronounced the word cow archly in our 
| American way, and imitated her ladyship’s ac- 
| cent very divertingly.) 

“¢ And she has no pride,” I added. ‘‘It was 
good-natured of her to ask us to dine with her 
and my lord; when will Uncle Warrington ever 
think of offering us a crust again, or a glass of 
| his famous beer ?” 
| ‘Yes, it was not ill-natured to invite us,” 
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says Theo, slyly. 


ly informed me what 


says Theo, ‘“ what days 
and at home. 


cold meat any ways.’ 


his coach to Lambeth. 


know, my dear.’ And 


ship’s charity. 


only knows! 


spoken of it! 


I was enabled myself 


ently hear; but not a 
spare to aid either his 
their trouble. 
to assist me in my own 


** But, my dear, you don’t 
-know all the conditions!” 
still imitating the Countess’s manner, laughing- 


‘¢She took out her pocket-book, and told me,” 


On Monday she received a Duke 
and a Duchess, with several other members of 
my lord’s house and their ladies. On Tuesday 
came more earls, two bishops, and an embassa- 
dor; ‘of course you won’t come on them days?’ 
says the Countess; ‘now you are so poor, you 
know, that fine company ain’t ho good for you. 
Lord bless you, father never dines on our com- 
pany days! he don’t like it; he takes a bit of 


laughing, ‘‘I told her that Mr. Warrington did 
not care for any but the best of company, and 
proposed that she should ask us on some day 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury dined with 
her, and his Grace must give us a lift home in 


ical little person too,” continues Theo; ‘ ‘I 
thought of bringing with me some of my baby’s 
caps and things, which his Lordship has out- 
grown ’em, but they may be wanted again, you 


to our wardrobe,” says Theo, smiling, ‘‘and 
Molly and I must do our best without her lady- 
‘When people are poor, they 
are poor,’ the Countess said, with her usual out- 
spokenness, ‘and must get on the best they can. 
What we shall do for that poor Maria, goodness 
We can’t ask her to see us as we 
can you, though you are so poor; but an earl’s 
daughter to marry a play-actor! la, my dear, it’s 
dreadful—his Majesty and the Princess have both 
Every other noble family in this 
kingdom as has ever heard of it pities us; though 
I have a plan for helping those poor unhappy 
people, and have sent down Simons, my groom 
of the chambers, to tell them on it.’ 
was, that Hagan, who had kept almost all his 
terms at Dublin College, should return thither 
and take his degree, and enter into holy orders, 
‘when we will provide him with a chaplaincy at 
home, you know,’ Lady Castlewood added.” 
And I may mention here, that this benevolent 
plan was executed a score of months later, when 


Hagan, who was one of the kindest and best of | 
our friends during our own time of want and 
distress. Castlewood then executed his promise 
loyally enough, got orders and a colonial ap- 
pointment for Hagan, who distinguished himself 
both as soldier and preacher, as we shall pres- 


I never asked him, thank Heaven, 
3 though, to do him jus- 
tice, no man could express himself more amiably, 
and with a joy which I believe was quite genuine, 
when my days of poverty were ended. 

As for my Uncle Warrington, and his virtuous 
wife and daughters, let me do them justice like- 
wise, and declare that throughout my period of 


And then my wife, | and unvarying. 
these conditions were. 


she was engaged abroad 
or my wife. 


rags and squalor. 


On which,” says Theo, 


miserable to other succor. 


And she is an econom- 


stock of money. 


so we lose that addition 


finue to be so. 


was expecting. 


This plan 


ready for me. 
to be of service to Mr. | 
it. 
despair. 
between now and then. 


guinea did his lordship 


sister or his kinsman in | come into a fortune!” 





trial their sorrow at my poverty was consistent 
I still had a few acquaintances 
who saw them, and of course (as friends will) 
brought me a report of their opinions and con- 
versation ; and I never could hear that my rela- 
tives had uttered one single good word about me 
They spoke even of my tragedy as 
a crime—I was accustomed to hear that suffi- 
ciently maligned—of the author as a miserable 
reprobate, forever reeling about Grub Street, in 
They held me out no hand 
of help. My poor wife might cry in her -pain, 
but they had no twopence to bestow upon her. 
They went to church half a dozen times in the 
week ; they subscribed to many public charities ; 
their tribe was known eighteen hundred years 
ago, and will flourish as long as men endure; 
they will still thank Heaven that they are not 
as other folks are; and leave the wounded and 


I don’t care to recall the dreadful doubts and 
anxieties which began to beset me; the plan 
after plan which I tried, and in which I failed, 
for procuring work and adding to our dwindling 
I bethought me of my friend 
Mr. Johnson, and when I think of the eager 
kindness with which he received me, am ashamed 
of some pert speeches which I own to have made 
regarding his manners and behavior. 
story and difficulties to him, the circumstance 
of my marriage, and the prospects before me. 
He would not for a moment admit they were 
gloomy, or, si male nunc, that they would con- 
I had before me the chances, 
certainly very slender, of a place in England; 
the inheritance which must be mine in the course 
of nature, or at any rate would fall to the heir I 
[had a small stock of money for 
present actual necessity—a possibility, ‘‘ though, 
to be free with you, Sir” (says he), ‘‘after the 
performance of your tragedy, I doubt whether 
nature has endowed you with those peculiar 
qualities which are necessary for achieving a re- 
markable literary success”—and finally a sub~ 
mission to the maternal rule, and a return to 
Virginia, where plenty and a home were always 
** Why, Sir!” he cried, ‘‘such a 
sum as you mention would have been a fortune 
to me when I began the world, and my friend 
Mr. Goldsmith would set up a coach and six on 
With youth, hope, to-day, and a couple of 
hundred pounds in cash—no young fellow need 
Think, Sir, you have a year at least 
before me, and who knows what may chance 
Why, Sir, your rela- 
tives here may provide for you, or you may suc- 
ceed to your Virginian property, or you may 
I did not in the course 
of that year, but he did. My Lord Bute gave 
Mr. Johnson a pension, which set all Grub 
Street in a fury against the recipient, who, to be 
sure, had published his own not very flattering 
opinion upon pensions and pensioners. 

Nevertheless, he did not altogether discourage 
my literary projects, promised to procure me 
work from the booksellers, and faithfully per- 
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formed that kind promise. 


ma pauperis. 
in which we can ride to see them? You must 
put on your best laced hat and waistcoat; and 
we must appear, Sir, as if you were doing them 
@ favor.” 
cured me respect enough at the first visit or two ; 
but when the booksellers knew that I wanted to 
be paid for my work, their backs refused to bend 
any more, and they treated me with a familiari- 
ty which I could ill stomach. I overheard one 
of them, who had been a footman, say, ‘‘ Oh it’s 
Pocahontas, is it? let him wait.” And he told 


‘* But,” says he, | his boy to say as much to me. 
‘Sir, you must not appear among them in for-| says I, fuming with rage and putting my head 
Have you never a friend’s coach 


This stratagem answered, and pro-| 




















“Wait, Sir!” 


into his parlor, ‘‘I’m not accustomed to waiting, 
but I have heard you are.” And I strode out 
of the shop into Pall Mall in a mighty fluster. 

And yet Mr. D. was in the right. I came to 
him, if not to ask a favor, at any rate to pro- 
pose a bargain, and surely it was my business to 
wait his time and convenience. In more fortu- 
nate days I asked the gentleman’s pardon, and 
the kind author of the Muse in Livery was in- 
stantly appeased. 

I was more prudent, or Mr. Johnson more 
fortunate, in an application elsewhere, and Mr. 
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Johnson procured me a little work from the 
booksellers in translating from foreign langua- 
ges, of which I happen to know two or three. 
By a hard day’s labor I could earn a few shil- 
lings; so few that a week’s work would hardly 
bring me a guinea: and that was flung to me 
with insolent patronage by the low hucksters who 
employed me. I can put my finger upon two 
or three magazine articles written at this period,* 
and paid for with a few wretched shillings, which 
papers as I read them awaken in me the keenest 
pangs of bitterremembrance. I recall the doubts 
and fears which agitated me; see the dear wife 
nursing her infant and looking up into my face 
with hypocritical smiles that vainly try to mask 
her alarm: the struggles of pride are fought 
over again: the wounds under which I smarted 
reopen. There are some acts of injustice com- 
mitted against me which I don’t know how to 
forgive; and which, whenever I think of them, 
awaken in me the same feelings of revolt and in- 
dignation. The gloom and darkness gather over 
me—till they are relieved by a reminiscence of 
that love and tenderness which through all gloom 
and darkness have been my light and consola- 
tion. 
——_—>——_—_ 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
MILES’S MOIDORE. 


Lirtte Miles made his appearance in this 
world within a few days of the gracious Prince 
who commands his regiment. Illuminations 
and cannonading saluted the royal George’s 
birth, multitudes were admitted to see him as he 
lay behind a gilt railing at the Palace with noble 
nurses watching over him. Few nurses guarded 
thé cradle of our little Prince, no courtiers, no 
faithful retainers saluted it except our trusty 
Gumbo and kind Molly, who to be sure loved 
and admired the little heir of my poverty as loy- 
ally as our hearts could desire. Why was our 
boy not named George like the other paragon 
just mentioned, and like his father? I gave 
him the name of a little scape-grace of my 
family—a name which many generations of War- 
ringtons had borne likewise, but my poor little 
Miles’s love and kindness touched me at a time 
when kindness and love were rare from those of 
my own blood, and Theo and I agreed that our 
child should be called after that single little 
friend of my paternal race. 

We wrote to acquaint our royal parents with the 
auspicious event, and bravely inserted the child’s 





* Mr. George Warrington, of the Upper Temple, says 
he bers a book, ining his grandfather's book- 
plate, in which were pasted various extracts from reviews 
and newspapers in an old type, and lettered outside Les 
Chaines de U Esclavage. These were no doubt the contri- 
butions above mentioned; but the volume has not been 
found, either in the town-house or in the library at War- 
rington Manor. The editor, by-the-way, is not answer- 
able for a certain inconsistency which may be remarked 
inthe narrative. The writer says, page 265, that he speaks 
“+ without bitterness” of past times, and presently falls 
into a fury with them. The same manner of forgiving 
our enemies is not uncommon in the present century, 














birth in the Daily Advertiser, and the place, 
Church Street, Lambeth, where he was born. 
‘* My dear,” says Aunt Bernstein, writing to me 
in reply to my announcement, ‘‘ how could you 
point out to all the world that you live in such a 
trou as that in which you have buried yourself? 
I kiss the little Mamma, and send a remem- 
brance for the child.” This remembrance was 
a fine silk coverlet, with a lace edging fit for 2 
prince. It was not very useful: the price of 
the lace would have served us much better; but 
Theo and Molly were delighted with the present, 
and my eldest son’s cradle had a cover as fine as 
any nobleman’s. 

Good Dr. Heberden came over several times 
to visit my wife, and see that all things went 
well. He knew and recommended to us a sur- 
geon in the vicinage, who took charge of her: 
luckily, my dear patient needed little care be- 
yond that which our landlady and her own 
trusty attendant could readily afford her. Again 
our humble precinct was adorned with the gilded 
apparition of Lady Castlewood’s chariot wheels ; 
she brought a pot of jelly, which she thought 
Theo might like, and which, no doubt, had been 
served at one of her ladyship’s banquets on a pre- 
vious day. And she told us of all the ceremonies 
at Court, and of the splendor and festivities at- 
tending the birth of the august heir to the crown. 
Our good Mr. Johnson happened to pay me a 
visit on one of those days when my lady Count- 
ess’s carriage flamed up to our little gate. He 
was not a little struck by her magnificence, and 
made her some bows, which were more respect- 
ful than graceful. She called me cousin very 


affably, and helped to transfer the present of 
jelly from her silver dish into our crockery pan 
with much benignity. The Doctor tasted the 
sweetmeat, and pronounced it to be excellent. 
‘*¢ The great, Sir,” says he, *‘ are fortunate in ev- 
They can engage the most skillful 


ery way. 
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#ractitioners of the culinary art, as they can as- 
semble the most amiable wits round their table. 
If, as you think, Sir, and, from the appearance 
of the dish, your suggestion at least is plausible, 
this sweetmeat may have appeared already at his 
Lordship’s table, it has been there in good com- 
pany. It has quivered under the eyes of cele- 
brated beauties, it has been tasted by ruby lips, 
it has divided the attention of the distinguished 














MILES'S WHISTLE. 


company with fruits, tarts, and creams, which I 
make no doubt were, like itself, delicious.” And 
so saying, the good Doctor absorbed a consider- 
able portion of Lady Castlewood’s benefaction ; 
though as regards the epithet delicious, I am 
bound to say that my poor wife, after tasting the 
jelly, put it away from her as not to her liking, 
and Molly, flinging up her head, declared it was 
mouldy, 
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My boy enjoyed at least the privilege of hav- 
ing an earl’s daughter for his godmother ; for 
this office was performed by his cousin, our poor 
Lady Maria, whose kindness and attention to 
the mother and the infant were beyond all 
praise, and who, having lost her own solitary 
chance for maternal happiness, yearned over our 
child in a manner not a little touching to be- 
hold. Captain Miles is a mighty fine gentle- 
man, and his uniforms of the Prince’s Hussars 
as splendid as any that ever bedizened a soldier 
of fashion ; but he hath too good a heart, and 
is too true a gentleman, let us trust, not to be 
thankful when he remembers that his own infant 
limbs were dressed in some of the little garments 
which had been prepared for the poor player’s 
child. Sampson christened him in that very 
Chapel in Southwark where our marriage cere- 
mony had been performed. Never were the 
words of the prayer-book more beautifully and 
impressively read than by the celebrant of the 
service. Except at its end, when his voice fail- 
ed him, and he and the fest of the little congre- 
gation were fain to wipe their eyes. ‘‘ Mr. Gar- 
rick himself, Sir,” says Hagan, ‘ could not have 
read those words so nobly. I am sure little In- 
nocent never entered the world accompanied by 
wishes and benedictions more tender and sin- 
cere.” 

And now I have not told how it chanced 
that the Captain came by his name of Miles. A 
couple of days before his christening, when as 
yet I believe it was intended that our first-born 
should bear his father’s name, a little patter of 
horse’s hoofs comes galloping up to our gate; and 
who should pull at the bell but young Miles, our 
cousin? I fear he had disobeyed his parents 
when he galloped away on that undutiful jour- 
ney. 
op You know,” says he, ** Cousin Harry gave 
me my little horse: and I can’t help liking you, 








CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
TROUBLES AND CONSOLATIONS. 


In our early days at home, when Harry and I 
used to be so undutiful to our tutor, who would 
have thought that Mr. Esmond Warrington of 
Virginia would tutn Bear-leader himself? My 
mother (when we came together again) never 
could be got to speak directly of this period of 
my life; but would allude to it as “‘ that terrible 
time, my love, which I can’t bear to think of,” 
‘*those dreadful years when there was difference 
between us,” and so forth, and though my pupil, 
a worthy and grateful man, sent me out to James- 
town several barrels of that liquor by which his 
great fortune was made, Madam Esmond spoke 


because you are so like Harry, and because | of him as ‘‘your friend in England,” ‘your 
they’re always saying things of you at home, | wealthy Lambeth friend,” etc., but never by his 
and it’s a shame; and I have brought my whis- | name; nor did she ever taste a drop of his beer. 
tle and coral that my godmamma Lady Suckling | We brew our own too at Warrington Manor, but 
gave me, for your little boy; and if you’re so| our good Mr. Foker never fails to ship to Ips- 


poor, Cousin George, here’s my gold moidore, 
and it’s worth ever so much, and it’s no use to 
me, because I mayn’t spend it, you know.” 

We took the boy up to Theo in her room (he 
mounted the stair in his little tramping boots, 
of which he was very proud); and Theo kissed 
him, and thanked him; and his moidore has 
been in her purse from that day. 

My mother, writing through her embassador 
as usual, informed me of her royal surprise and 


wich every year a couple of butts of his entire. 
His son is a young sprig of fashion, and has 
married an Earl’s daughter, the father is a very 
worthy and kind gentleman, and it is to the luck 
of making his acquaintance that I owe the receipt 
of some of the most welcome guineas that ever I 
received in my life. 

It was not so much the sum, as the occupation 
and hope given me by the office of Governor, 
which I took on myself, which were then so pre- 
cious to me. 





displeasure on learning that my son had been Mr. F.’s Brewery (the site has 
christened Miles—a name not known, at least in | since been changed) then stood near to Pedlar’s, 
the Esmond family. I did not care to tell the | Acre in Lambeth; and the surgeon who attend- 
reason at the time; but when, in after years, I ed my wife in her confinement likewise took care 
told Madam Esmond how my boy came by his | of the wealthy brewer’s family. He was a Ba- 
name, I saw a tear roll down her wrinkled cheek, | varian, originally named Voelker. Mr. Lance, 
and I heard afterward that she had asked Gum-| the surgeon, I suppose, made him acquainted 
bo many questions about the boy who gave his | with my name and history. The worthy Doc- 
name to our Miles: our Miles Gloriosus of Pall | tor would smoke many a pipe of Virginia in 


Mall, Valenciennes, Almack’s, Brighton. my garden, and had conceived an attachment for 
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me and my family. He brought his patron to 
my house; and when Mr. F. found that I had 
a smattering of his language, and could sing 
‘¢Prinz Eugen the noble Ritter” (a song that my 
grandfather hac brought home from the Marl- 
borough Wars), the German conceived a great 
friendship for me: his lady put her chair and her 
chariot at Mrs. Warrington’s service; his little 
daughter took a prodigious fancy to our baby 
(and to do him justice, the Captain, who is as 
ugly a fellow now as ever wore a queue,* was 
beautiful as an infant): and his son and heir, 
Master Foker, being much maltreated at West- 
minster School because of his father’s profession 
of brewer, the parents asked if I would take 
charge of him; and paid me a not insufficient 
sum for superintending his education. 

Mr. F. was a shrewd man of business, and as 
he and his family really interested themselves in 
me and mine, I laid all my pecuniary affairs 
pretty unreservedly before him; and my state- 
ment, he was pleased to say, augmented the re- 
spect and regard which he felt for me. He 
laughed at our stories of the aid which my noble 
relatives had given me—my aunt’s coverlet, my 
Lady Castlewood’s mouldy jelly, Lady Warring- 
ton’s contemptuous treatment of us. But he 
wept many tears over the story of little Miles’s 
moidore; and as for Sampson and Hagan, ‘‘I 
wow,” says he, ‘‘dey shall have so much beer als 
ever dey can drink.” He sent his wife to call 
upon Lady Maria, and treated her with the ut- 
most respect and obsequiousness whenever she 
came to visit him. It was with Mr. Foker that 
Lady Maria staid when Hagan went to Dublin 
to complete his college terms; and the good brew- 
er’s purse also ministered to our friend’s wants 
and supplied his outfit. 

When Mr. Foker came fully to know my own 
affairs and position, he was pleased to speak of me 
with terms of enthusiasm, and as if my conduct 
showed some extraordinary virtue. I have said 
how my mother saved money for Harry, and 
how the two were in my debt. But when Harry 
spent money, he spent it fancying it to be his; 
Madam Esmond never could be made to under- 
stand she was dealing hardly with me—the mon- 
ey was paid and gone, and there was an end of 
it. Now, at the end of ’62, I remember Harry 
sent over a considerable remittance for the pur- 
chase of his promotion, begging me at the same 
time to remember that he was in my debt, and 
to draw on his agents if I had any need. He 
did not know how great the need was, or how 
my little capital had been swallowed. 

Well, to take my brother’s money would delay 


lauding me and my wife as the most admirable 
of human beings, and call upon Madame de 
Bernstein, who never told me of his visit indeed, 
but who, I perceived, about this time treated us 
with singular respect and gentleness, that sur- 
prised me in one whom I could not but consider 
as selfish and worldly. In after days I remem- 
ber asking him how he had gained admission to 
the Baroness? He laughed; ‘‘ De Baroness!” 
says he, ‘‘I knew de Baron when he was a walet 
at Munich, and I was a brewer-apprentice.” I 
think our family had best not be too curious 
about our uncle the Baron. 

Thus the part of my life which ought to have 
been most melancholy was in truth made pleas- 
ant by many friends, happy circumstances, and 
strokes of lucky fortune. The bear I led was a 
docile little cub, and danced to my piping very 
readily. Better to lead him about than to hang 
round booksellers’ doors, or wait the pleasure or 
caprice of managers! My wife and I, during 
our exile, as we may call it, spent very many 
pleasant evenings with these kind friends and 
benefactors. Nor were we without intellectual 
enjoyments; Mrs. Foker and Mrs. Warrington 
sang finely together; and sometimes, when I was 
in the mood, I read my own play of Pocahontas 
to this friendly audience, in a manner better 
than Hagan’s own, Mr. Foker was pleased to 
say. 

After that little escapade of Miles Warring- 
ton, Junior, I saw nothing of him, and heard of 
my paternal relatives but rarely. Sir Miles was 
assiduous at Court (as I believe he would have 
been at Nero’s), and I laughed one day when 
Mr. Foker told me that he had heard on ’Change 
‘that they were going to make my uncle a 
Beer.” —‘‘ A Beer?” says I, in wonder. ‘‘ Can't 
you understand de vort, ven I say it ?” says the 
testy old gentleman. ‘ Vell, vell, a Lort!” Sir 
Miles indeed was the obedient humble servant 
of the minister, whoever he might be. I am 
surprised he did not speak English with a Scotch 
accent during the first favorite’s brief reign. I 
saw him and his wife coming from Court, where 
Mrs. Claypool was presented to her Majesty on 
her marriage. I had my little boy on my shoul- 
der. My uncle and aunt stared resolutely at 
me from their gilt coach window. The footmen 
looked blank over their nosegays. Had I worn 
the Fairy’s cap and been invisible, my father’s 
brother could not have passed me with less no- 
tice. 

We did not avail ourselves much, or often, of 





that queer invitation of Lady Castlewood, to go 


}and drink tea and sup with her ladyship, when 
his promotion, and I naturally did not draw on | 


there was no other company. Old Vanden 


him, though I own I was tempted; nor, know- | Bosch, however shrewd his intellect, and great 
ing my dear General Lambert’s small means, did | his skill in making a fortune, was not amusing 


I care to impoverish him by asking for supplies. 
These simple acts of forbearance my worthy 
brewer must choose to consider as instances of 
exalted virtue. 





* The very imeve of the Squire at thirty, every body 
saysso. M.W. (Note in the MS.) 





in conversation, except to his daughter, who 
talked household and city matters, bulling and 
bearing, raising and selling farming stock, and 


And what does my gentleman | so forth, quite as keenly and shrewdly as her fa- 
do but write privately to my brother in America, | ther. 


Nor was my Lord Castlewood often at 
home, or much missed by his wife when absent, 
or very much at ease in the old father’s com- 
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pany. The Countess told all this to my wife 
in her simple way. ‘‘ Guess,” says she, ‘*‘ my 
lord and father don’t pull well together nohow. 
Guess my lord is always wanting money, and 
father keeps the key of the box: and quite right 
too. If he could have the fingering of all our 
money, my lord would soon make away with it, 
and then what’s to become of our noble family ? 
We pay every thing, my dear (except play debts, 
and them we won’t kave nohow). We pay 
cooks, horses, wine merchants, tailors, and ev- 
ery body—and lucky for them too—reckon my 
lord wouldn’t pay em! And we always take 
care that he has a guinea in his pocket, and goes 
out like a real nobleman. What that man do 
owe to us: what he did before we come—gra- 
cious goodness only knows! Me and father 
does our best to make him respectable: but it’s 
no easy job, my dear. Law! he'd melt the 
plate, only father keeps the key of the strong 
room ; and when we go to Castlewood, my father 
travels with me, and papa is armed too, as well 
as the people.” 

“Gracious Heavens!” cries my wife, ‘* your 
ladyship does not mean to say you suspect your 
own husband of a desire to—” 

“To what?—Oh no, nothing of course! 
And I would trust our brother Will with untold 
money, wouldn’t I? As much as I'd trust the 
cat with the cream-pan! I tell you, my dear, 
it’s not all pleasure being a woman of rank and 
fashion: and if I have bought a countess’s coro- 
net, I have paid a good price for it—that I 
have!” 

And so had my Lord Castlewood paid a large 
price for having his estate freed from encum- 
brances, and his houses and stables furnished, 
and his debts discharged. He was the slave of 
the little wife and her father. No wonder the 
old man’s society was not pleasant to the poor 
victim, and that he gladly slunk away from his 
own fine house to feast at the club, when he had 
money, or at least to any society save that which 
he found at home. To lead a bear, as I did, was 
no very pleasant business to be sure: to wait in 
a bookseller’s ante-room until it should please 
his honor to finish his dinner and give me audi- 
ence, was sometimes a hard task for a man of 
my name and with my pride; but would I have 
exchanged my poverty against Castlewood’s ig- 
nominy, or preferred his miserable dependence 
tomyown? At least I earned my wage, such as 
it was; and no man can say that I ever flatter- 
ed my patrons or was servile to them; or in- 
deed, in my dealings with them, was otherwise 
than sulky, overbearing, and, in a word, intoler- 
able. 

Now there was a certain person with whom 
Fate had thrown me into a life-partnership, who 
bore her poverty with such a smiling sweetness 
and easy grace, that niggard Fortune relented 
before her, and, like some savage Ogre in the 
fairy tales, melted at the constant goodness and 
cheerfulness of that uncomplaining, artless, in- 
nocent creature. However poor she was, all 
who knew her saw that here was a fine lady; 





and the little tradesmen and humble folks round 
about us treated her with as much respect as the 
richest of our neighbors, ‘‘I think, my dear,” 
says good-natured Mrs. Foker, when they rode 
out in the latter’s chariot, ‘‘ you look like the 
mistress of the carriage, and I only as your 
maid.” Our landladies adored her; the trades- 
folk executed her little orders as eagerly as if a 
duchess gave them, or they were to make a for- 
tune by waiting on her. I have thought often 
of the lady in Comus, and how, through all the 
rout and rabble, she moves, entirely serene and 
pure. 

Several times, as often as we chose indeed, the 
good-natured parents of my young bear lent us 
their chariot to drive abroad or to call on the 
few friends we had. If I must tell the truth, 
we drove once to the ‘* Protestant Hero,” and 
had a syllabub in the garden there: and the 
hostess would insist upon calling my wife her 
ladyship during the whole afternoon. We also 
visited Mr. Johnson, and took tea with him 
(the ingenious Mr. Goldsmith was of the com- 
pany); the Doctor waited upon my wife to her 
coach. But our most frequent visits were to 
Aunt Bernstein, and I promise you I was not at 
all jealous because my aunt presently professed to 
have a wonderful liking for Theo. 

This liking grew so that she would have her 
most days in the week, or to stay altogether with 
her, and thought that Theo’s child and husband 
were only plagues to be sure, and hated us in 
the most amusing way for keeping her favorite 
from her. Not that my wife was unworthy of 
any body’s favor; but her many forced absences 
and the constant difficulty of intercourse with 
her raised my aunt’s liking for a while to a sort 
of passion. She poured in notes like love-let- 
ters; and her people were ever about our kitch- 
en. If my wife did not go to her, she wrote 
heart-rending appeals, and scolded me severely 
when I saw her; and, the child being ill once 
(it hath pleased Fate to spare our Captain to be 
a prodigious trouble to us, and a wholesome 
trial for our tempers), Madame Bernstein came 
three days running to Lambeth; vowed there 
was nothing the matter with the baby—nothing 
at all—and that we only pretended his illness in 
order to vex her. 

The reigning Countess of Castlewood was just 
as easy and affable with her old aunt as with 
other folks, great and small. ‘‘ What air you 
all about, scraping and bowing to that old wo- 
man, I can’t tell noways!” her ladyship would 
say. ‘Shea fine lady! Nonsense! She ain’t 
no more fine than any other lady: and I guess 
I’m as good as any of ’em with their high heels 
and their grand airs! She a beauty once! 
Take away her wig, and her rouge, and her 
teeth, and what becomes of your beauty, I'd like 
to know? Guess you'd put it all in a bandbox, ’ 
and there would be nothing left but a shriveled 
old woman!” And indeed the little homilist 
only spoke too truly. All beauty must at last 
come to this complexion, and decay either un- 
der ground or on the tree. Here was old age, I 
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fear without reverence. Here were gray hairs, 
that were hidden or painted. The world was 
still here, and she tottering on it, and clinging 
to it with her crutch. For fourscore years she 
had moved on it, and eaten of the tree, forbid- 
den and permitted. She had had beauty, pleas- 
ure, flattery; but what secret rages, disappoint- 
ments, defeats, humiliations! what thorns under 
the roses! what stinging bees in the fruit! 
‘¢ You are not a beauty, my dear,” she would 
say to my wife; ‘‘and may thank your stars 
that you are not.” (If she contradicted herself 
in her talk, I suppose the rest of us occasionally 
do the like.) ‘* Don’t tell me that your husband 


is pleased with your face, and you want-no one | 


else’s admiration! We all do. Every woman 
would rather be beautiful than be any thing else 
in the world—ever so rich, or ever so good, or 
have all the gifts of the fairies! Look at that 
picture, though I know ’tis but a bad one, and 
that stupid, vaporing Kneller could not paint my 
eyes, nor my air, nor my complexion. 
shape I had then—and look at me now, and this 
wrinkled old neck! Why have we such a short 
time of our beauty? I remember Mademoiselle 
de l’Enclos at a much greater age than mine, 
quite fresh and well conserved. We can’t hide 
our ages. They are wrote in Mr. Collins’s books 
for us. I was born in the last year of King 
James’s reign. I am not old yet. I am but 
seventy-six. 
isn’t it cruel that our time should be so short ?” 

Here my wife has to state the incontrovertible 
proposition, that the time of all of us is short here 
below. 

*¢ Ha!” cries the Baroness, *‘ did not Adam 


live near a thousand years, and was not Eve | 


beautiful all the time? I used to perplex Mr. 
‘Tusher with that—poor creature! What have 
we done since, that our lives are so much lessen- 
ed, I say ?” 

‘¢ Has your life been so happy that you would 
prolong it ever so much more?” asks the Baron- 
ess’s auditor. ‘* Have you, who love wit, never 


read Dean Swift’s famous description of the} 


deathless people in ‘ Gulliver?’ My Papa and 
my husband say ’tis one of the finest and most 
awful sermons ever wrote. It were better not to 
live at all than to live without love; and I'm 
sure,” says my wife, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, ‘‘should any thing happen to my 
dearest George, I would wish to go to heaven 
that moment.” 

‘Who loves me in heaven? I am quite 


alone, child—that is why I had rather stay | 


here,” says the Baroness, in a frightened and 
rather piteous tone. ‘‘ You are kind to me, God 
bless your sweet face! Though I scold, and 
have a frightful temper, my servants will do any 
thing to make me comfortable, and get up at any 
hour of the night, and never say a cross word 
in answer. I like my cards still. Indeed, life 
would be a blank without ’em. Almost every 
thing is gone except that. I can’t eat my din- 
her now, since I lost those last two teeth. Ev- 
ery thing goes away from us in old age. But I 


still have my cards—thank Heaven, I still have 
my cards!” And here she would begin to doze ; 
waking up, however, if my wife stirred or rose, 
and imagining that Theo was about to leave her. 
**Don’t go away. I can’t bear to bealone. I 
don’t want you to talk. But I like to see your 
face, my dear! It is much pleasanter than that 
horrid old Brett’s, that I have had scowling 





What a | 


But what a wreck, my dear! and | 





about my bedroom these ever so long years.” 
** Well, Baroness! still at your cribbage?” 
(We may fancy a noble countess interrupting a 
| game at cards between Theo and Aunt Bern- 
| Stein.) ‘*Me and my lord Esmond have come 
|to see you! Go and shake hands with grand- 
aunt, Esmond! and tell her ladyship that your 
lordship’s a good boy !” 

*¢ My lordship’s a good boy,” says the child. 
(Madam Theo used to act these scenes for me in 
a very lively way.) 

** And if he is, I guess he don’t take after his 
father,” shrieks out Lady Castlewood. She 
chose to fancy that Aunt Bernstein was deaf, 
| and always bawled at the old lady. 

‘*Your ladyship chose my nephew for better 
or for worse,” says Aunt Bernstein, who was now 
always very much flurried in the presence of the 
young Countess. 

‘* But he is a precious deal worse than ever I 
thought he was. I am speaking of your pa, 





| Ezzy. If it wasn’t for your mother, my son, 
Lord knows what would become of you! We 
are a going to see his little royal Highness. Sor- 


ry to see your ladyship not looking quite so weli 
to-day. We can’t always remain young: and 
law, how we do change as we grow old! Go up 
| and kiss that lady, Ezzy. She has got a little 
boy, too. Why, bless us! Have you got the 
child down stairs?” Indeed, Master Miles was 
down below, for special reasons accompanying 
his mother on her visits to Aunt Bernstein some- 
times; and our aunt desired the mother’s com- 
pany so much, that she was actually fain to put 
| up with the child. ‘*So you have got the child 
| here? Oh, you sly-b-ots!” says the Countess. 
“Guess you come after the old lady’s money! 
Law bless you! Don’t look so frightened. She 
can’t hear a single word I say. Come, Ezzy. 
Good-by, Aunt!” And my lady Countess rus- 
tles out of the room. 

Did Aunt Bernstein hear her or not? Where 
was the wit for which the old lady had been long 
famous? and was that fire put out, as well as 
the briliancy of her eyes? With other people 
she was still ready enough, and unsparing of her 
sarcasms. When the Dowager of Castlewood 
and Lady Fanny visited her (these exalted ladies 
treated my wife with perfect indifference and 
charming good breeding)—the Baroness, in their 
society was stately, easy, and even commanding. 
She would mischievously caress Mrs. Warring- 
ton before them; in her absence, vaunt my wife’s 
good breeding; say that her nephew had made a 
foolish match, perhaps, but that I certainly had 
taken a charming wife. ‘‘In a word, I praise 
you so to them, my dear,” says she, ‘‘that I 
think they would like to tear your eyes out.” 
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But before the little American ‘tis certain that 
she was uneasy andtrembled. She was so afraid 
that she actually did not dare to deny her door ; 
and, the Countess’s back turned, did not even 
abuse her. However much they might dislike 
her, my ladies did not tear out Theo’s eyes. 
Once they drove io our cottage at Lambeth, 
where my wife happened to be sitting at the 
open window, holding her child on her knee, and 
in full view of her visitors. A gigantic footman 
strutted through our little garden, and delivered 
their ladyships’ visiting-tickets at our door. 
Their hatred hurt us no more than their visit 
pleased us. When next we had the loan of our 
friend the brewer’s carriage Mrs. Warrington 
drove to Kensington, and Gumbo handed over to 
the giant our cards in return for those which his 
noble mistresses had bestowed on us. 

The Baroness had a coach, but seldom thought 
of giving it to us: and would let Theo and her 
maid and baby start from Clarges Street in the 
rain, with a faint excuse that she was afraid to 
ask her coachman to take his horses out. But 
twice, on her return home, my wife was fright- 
ened by rude fellows on the other side of West- 
minster Bridge; and I fairly told my aunt that 
I should forbid Mrs. Warrington to go to her 
unless she could be brought home in safety; so 
grumbling Jehu had to drive his horses through 
the darkness. He grumbled at my shillings: 
he did not know how few I had. Our poverty 
wore a pretty decent face. My relatives never 
thought of relieving it, nor I of complaining be- 
fore them. I don’t know how Sampson got a 
windfall of guineas; but I remember he brought 
Ine six once, and they were more welcome than 
any money I ever had in my life. He had been 
looking into Mr. Miles’s crib, as the child lay 
asleep; and, when the parson went away, I 
found the money in the baby’s little rosy hand. 
Yes, Love is best of all. I have many such 
benefactions registered in my heart—precious 
welcome fountains springing up in desert places, 
kind friendly lights chcering our despondéncy 
and gloom. 

This worthy divine was willing enough to give 
as much of his company as she chose to Madame 
de Bernstein, whether for cards or Theology. 
Having known her ladyship for many years 
now, Sampson could see, and averred to us that 
she was breaking fast; and as he spoke of her 
evidently increasing infirmities, and of the prob- 
ability of their fatal termination, Mr. S. would 
discourse to us in a very feeling manner of the 
necessity for preparing for a future world; of the 
vanities of this, and of the hope that in another 
there might be happiness for all repentant sin- 
ners. 

**T have been a sinner for one,” says the 
Chaplain, bowing his head, ‘‘God knoweth, and 
I pray Him to pardon me. I fear, Sir, your 
aunt, the Lady Baroness, is not in such a state 
of mind as will fit her very well for the change 
which is imminent. I am but a poor weak 
wretch, and no prisoner in Newgate could con- 
fess that more humbly and heartily. Once or 


twice of late I have sought to speak on this 
matter with her ladyship, but she has received 
me very roughly. ‘Parson,’ says she, ‘if you 
come for cards, ’tis mighty well, but I will 
thank you to spare me your sermons.’ What 
can I do, Sir? I have called more than once 
of late, and Mr. Case hath told me his lady was 
unable to see me ;” in fact Madame Bernstein 
told my wife, whom she never refused, as I said, 
that the poor Chaplain’s ton was unendurable, 
and as for his Theology, ‘‘ Haven’t I been a Bish- 
op’s wife ?” says she, ‘‘and do I want this creat- 
ure to teach me?” 

The old lady was as impatient of doctors as 
of divines; pretending that my wife was ailing, 
and that it was more convenient for our good 
Doctor Heberden to visit her in Clarges Street 
than to travel all the way to our Lambeth lodg- 
ings, we got Dr. H. to see Theo at our aunt’s 
house, and prayed him if possible to offer his ad- 
vice to the Baroness; we made Mrs. Brett, her 
woman, describe her ailments, and the doctor 
confirmed our opinion that they were most seri- 
ous, and might speedily end. She would rally 
briskly enough of some evenings, and entertain 
a little company; but of late she scarcely went 
abroad at all. A somnolence which we had re- 
marked in her was attributable in part to opiates 
which she was in the habit of taking; and she 
used these narcotics to smother habitual pain. 
One night, as we two sat with her (Mr. Miles 
was weaned by this time, and his mother could 
leave him to the charge of our faithful Molly) 
she fell asleep over her cards. We hushed the 
servants who came to lay out the supper table, 
(she would always have this luxurious, nor could 
any injunction of ours or the Doctor’s teach her 
abstinence), and we sat a while as we had often 
done before, waiting in silence till she should 
arouse from her doze. 

When she awoke she looked fixedly at me for 
a while, fumbled with the cards, and dropped 
them again in her lap, and said, “‘ Henry, have 
I been long asleep?” I thought at first that it 
was for my brother she mistook me; but she 
went on quickly, and with eyes fixed as upon 
some very far distant object, and said, ‘* My dear, 
*tis of no use, I am not good enough for you. 
I love cards, and play, and court; and oh, 
Harry, you don’t know all!” Here her voice 
changed, and she flung her head up. ‘‘ His 
father married Anne Hyde, and sure the Esmond 
blood is as good as any that’s not royal. Mam- 
ma, you must please to treat me with more re- 
spect. Vos sermons ma fatiguent; entendez- 
vous ?—faites place % mon Altesse royale: mes- 
dames, me connaissez-vous? je luis la—” Here 
she broke out into frightful hysterical shrieks and 
laughter, and as we ran up to her, alarmed. 
*¢ Qui, Henri,” she says, ‘‘il a juré de m’épouser 
et les princes tiennent parole —n’est-ce pas? 
Oh! oui, ils tiennent parole; si non, tu Ic 
tueras, cousin; tu le—ah! que je suis folle!” 
and the pitiful shrieks and laughter recommenced 
—ere her frightened people had come up to her 





summons, the poor thing had passed out of this 
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mood into another; but always laboring under 
the same delusion—that I was the Henry of past 
times, who had loved her and had been forsaken 
by her, whose bones were lying far away by the 
banks of the Potomac. 

My wife and the women put the poor lady to 
bed as I ran myself for medical aid. She ram- 
bled, still talking wildly, through the night, with 
her nurses and the surgeon sitting by her. Then 
she fell into a sleep, brought on by more opiate. 
When she awoke her mind did not actually 
wander; but her speech was changed, and one 
arm and side were paralyzed. 

*Tis needless to relate the progress and term- 
ination of her malady, or watch that expiring 
flame of life as it gasps and flickers. Her senses 
would remain with her for a while (and then she 
was never satisfied unless Theo was by her bed- 
side), or again her mind would wander, and the 
poor decrepit creature, lying upon her bed, would 
imagine herself young again, and speak incohe- 
rently of the scenes and incidents of her early 
days. Then she would address me as Henry 
again; and call upon me to revenge some insult 
or slight, of which (whatever my suspicions 
might be) the only record lay in her insane 
memory. ‘‘They have always been so,” she 
would murmur; ‘‘ they never loved man or wo- 
man but they forsook them. Je me vengerai, 
O oui, je me vengerai! I know them all: I 
know them all: and I will go to my Lord Stair 
with the list. Don’t tell me! His religion can’t 
be the right one. I will go back to my mother’s, 
though she does not love me. She never did. 
Why don’t you, mother? Is it because I am too 
wicked? Ah! Piti¢é, Pitié, O mon pére! I will 
make my confession”—and here the unhappy par- 
alyzed lady made as ifshe would move in her bed. 

Let us draw the curtain round it. I think 
with awe still of those rapid words, uttered in 
the shadow of the canopy, as my pallid wife 
sits by, her Prayer-book on her knee; as the 
attendants move to and fro noiselessly; as the 
clock ticks without, and strikes the fleeting 
hours; as the sun falls upon the Kneller pic- 
ture of Beatrix in her beauty, with the blushing 
cheeks, the smiling lips, the waving auburn 
tresses, and the eyes which seem to look toward 
the dim figure moaning in the bed. I could not 
for a while understand why our aunt’s attend- 
ants were so anxious that we should quit it. 
But toward evening a servant stole in, and 
whispered her woman: and then Brett, looking 
rather disturbed, begged us to go down stairs, as 
the—as the Doctor was come to visit the Baron- 
ess. I did not tell my wife at the time who 
‘*the Doctor” was; but as the gentleman slid 
by us, and passed up stairs, I saw at once that 
he was a Catholic ecclesiastic. When Theo next 
saw our poor lady she was speechless; she nev- 
er recognized any one about her, and so passed 
unconsciously out of life. During her illness her 
relatives had called assiduously enough, though 
she would see none of them save us. But when 
she was gone, and we descended to the lower 
rooms after all was over, we found Castlewood 
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with his white face, and my lady from Kensing- 
ton, and Mr. Will, already assembled in the par. 
lor. They looked greedily at us as we appeared. 
They were hungry for the prey. 


When our aunt’s will was opened we found 
it was dated five years back, and every thing she 
had was left to her dear nephew, Henry Esmond 
Warrington, of Castlewood, in Virginia, “in 
affectionate love and remembrance of the name 
which he bore.” The property was not great. 
Her revenue had been derived from pensions 
from the Crown, as it appeared (for what serv- 
ices I can not say), but the pension of course 
died with her, and there were only a few hun- 
dred pounds, besides jewels, trinkets, and the 
furniture of the house in Clarges Street, of which 
all London came to the sale. Mr. Walpole bid 
for her portrait, but I made free with Harry’s 
money so far as to buy the picture in: and it 
now hangs over the mantle-piece of the chamber 
in which I write. What with jewels, laces, 
trinkets, and old china which she had gathered, 
Harry became possessed of more than four thou- 
sand pounds by his aunt’s legacy. I made so 
free as to lay my hand upon a hundred, which 
came just as my stock was reduced to twenty 
pounds ; and I procured bills for the remainder, 
which I forwarded to Captain Henry Esmond, in 
Virginia. Nor should I have scrupled to take 
more (for my brother was indebted to me in a 
much greater sum), but he wrote me there was an- 
other wonderful opportunity for buying an estate 
and negroes in our neighborhood at home; and 
Theo and I were only too glad to forego our lit- 
tle claim, so as to establish our brother’s fortune. 
As to mine, poor Harry at this time did not 
know the state of it. My mother had never in- 
formed him that she had ceased remitting to me. 
She helped him with a considerable sum, the re- 
sult of her savings, for the purchase of his new 
estate; and Theo and I were most heartily 
thankful at his prosperity. 

And how strange ours was! By what curious 
good fortune, as our purse was emptied, was it 
filled again! I had actually come to the end 
of our stock when poor Sampson brought me his 
six pieces—and with these I was enabled to car- 
ry on until my half-year’s salary, as young Mr. 
Foker’s Governor, was due; then Harry’s hun- 
dred, on which I laid main basse, helped us over 
three months (we were behindhand with our rent, 
or the money would have lasted six good weeks 
longer); and when this was pretty near expend- 
ed, what should arrive but a bill of exchange for 
a couple of hundred pounds from Jamaica, with 
ten thousand blessings from the dear friends 
there, and fond scolding from the General that 
we had not sooner told him of our necessity— 
of which he had only heard through our friend 
Mr. Foker, who spoke in such terms of Theo 
and myself as to make our parents more than 
ever proud of their children. Was my quarrel 
with my mother irreparable? Let me go to 
Jamaica. There was plenty there for all, and 
employment which his Excellency as Governor 
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would immediately procure forme. ‘‘ Come to 
us!” writes Hetty. ‘‘Come to us!” writes 
Aunt Lambert. ‘‘ Have my children been suf- 
fering poverty, and we rolling in our Excellen- 
cy’s coach, with guards to turn out whenever we 
pass? Has Charley been home to you for ever 
so many holidays, from the Chartreux, and had 
ever so many of my poor George’s half-crowns 
in his pocket, I dare say ?” (this was indeed the 
truth, for where was he to go for holidays but to 
his sister ? and was there any use in telling the 
child how scarce half-crowns were with us?) 
*¢ And you always treating him with such good- 
ness, as his letters tell me, which are brimful 
of love for George and little Miles? Oh, how 
we long to see Miles!” wrote Hetty and her mo- 
ther; ‘‘and as for his godfather” (writes Het), 
‘‘who has been good to my dearest and her 
child, I promise him a kiss whenever I see him!” 

Our young benefactor was never to hear of 
our family’s love and gratitude to him. That 
glimpse of his bright face over the railings before 
our house at Lambeth, as he rode away on his 
little horse, was the last we ever were to have 
of him. At Christmas a basket comes to us 
containing a great turkey and three brace of par- 
tridges, with a card, and ‘‘ shot by M. W.” wrote 
on one of them. And on receipt of this present 
we wrote to thank the child, and gave him our 
sister’s message. 





To this letter there came a reply from Lady 
Warrington, who said she was bound to inform 
me, that in visiting me her child had been guilty 
of disobedience, and that she learned his visit to 
me now for the first time. Knowing my views 
regarding duty to my parents (which I had ex- 
emplified in my marriage), she could not wish 
her son to adopt them. And fervently hoping 
that I might be brought to see the errors of my 
present course, she took leave of this most un- 
pleasant subject, subscribing herself, etc., etc., 
ete. 

We got this pretty missive as sauce for poor 
Miles’s turkey, which was our family feast for 
New-Year’s Day. My Lady Warrington’s letter 
choked our meal, though Sampson and Charley 
rejoiced over it. 

Ah me! Ere the month was over our little 
friend was gone from among us. Going out 
shooting, and dragging his gun through a hedge 
after him, the trigger caught in a bush, and the 
poor little man was brought home to his father’s 
house, only to live a few days, and expire in 
pain and torture. Under the yew-trees yonder 
I can see the vault which covers him, and where 
my bones one day, no doubt, will be laid. And 
over our pew at church my children have often 
wistfully spelled the touching epitaph in which 
Miles’s heart-broken father has inscribed his 
grief and love for his only son. 





Monthly Recor of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
E most significant political movement of the 
month is the following letter from Hon. Stephen 
A. Douglas, in reply to an inquiry whether his friends 


were at liberty to present his name to the Democratic | 


Convention which is to meet at Charleston, as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. He says: 


“Before the question can be finally determined, it will 


be necessary to understand distinctly upon what issues | 
the canvass is to be conducted. If, as I have full faith | 


they will, the Democratic party shall determine, in the 
Presidential election of 1860, to adhere to the principles 
bodied in the compromi of 1850, and rati- 
fied by the people in the Presidential election of 1852, 
and reaffirmed in the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, and 
incorporated into the Cincinnati Platform in 1856, as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Buchanan in his letter accepting the 
nomination, and approved by the people—in that event 
my friends will be at liberty to present my name to the 
Convention, if they see proper to do so. If, on the con- 
trary, it shall become the policy of the Democratic party 
—which I can not anticipate—to repudiate these, their 
time-honored principles, on which we have achieved so 
many patriotic triumphs; and if, in lieu of them, the Con- 
vention shall interpolate into the creed of the party such 
new issues as the revival of the African slave-trade, or a 
Congressional slave code for the Territories, or the doc- 
trine that the Constitution of the United States either es- 
tablishes or prohibits slavery in the Territories beyond 
the power of the people legally to control it as other prop- 
erty, it is due to candor to say that, in such an event, I 
could not accept the nomination if tendered to me.” 


Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, deliv- 
ered a speech to his constituents, upon occasion of 
his retiring from 











jects of the day. The question had arisen, he said, 
whether new slave States should be admitted, or 
whether the South should never expand and en- 
large. The South had been successful; she asked 
from the North nothing wrong, and had gained only 
what was right. The great principle to be carried 
out was that of expansion—the right of the people 
of the South to go to the Territories with their slave 
property, protected by the Constitution, on a plat- 
form of equal rights. The question was fully set- 
tled, as a principle, that Congress should make no 
discrimination in regard to sectional rights in the 
Territories ; but that the people, when about to form 
a Constitution as a State, should decide for them- 
selves whether they should come into the Union as 
a free or a slave State. This settlement was fully 
up to the demands of the South ; and it was a tri- 
umph, not of the South, but of truth and right. 
These measures, however, did not go as far as he 
wished. He would have Congress to give protection 
to slave property in the public domain so long as it 
remained in a Territorial condition. A majority of 
the South differed with him; and he finally yield- 
ed to the doctrine of non-intervention, because it 
was not aggressive, and because it secured all that 
the South wanted. If climate and soil did not favor 
slavery it would not go into the Territories. There 
was little prospect of the South settling any Terri- 
tory outside of Texas, unless we increase the Afri- 
can stock. ‘It is plain,” he said, ‘‘ that unless the 
number of African -stock be increased we have not 
the population, and might as well abandon the race 


the course of the ad- | with our brethren of the North in the coloniza- 


dress he gave his views upon the great political sub- | tion of the Territories. If there are but few more 
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slave States it is not because of abolitionism or the 
Wilmot Proviso, but simply for the want of people 
to settle them. States can not be made without 
people; rivers and mountains do not make them ; 
and slave States can not be made without Africans,” 
Many persons, he said, were offended at the ‘ high- 
er law” doctrine of Mr. Seward; but he himself be- 
lieved in a higher law—the law of the Creator—and 
the Constitution must sustain and rest upon this 
higher law. He repudiated the theory of “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number.—One hun- 
dred persons have no right to have happiness at the 
expense of ninety-nine. If our institutions do not 
increase the happiness of all—black and white—they 
ought to be abandoned. If slavery is not best for 
the African, if it does not increase his happiness, it 
ought to be abolished.” He believed that the insti- 
tution of slavery was stronger to-day than-ever be- 
fore, and would continue to increase in strength, 
whether in the Union or out of it. Central America 
and Mexico were open to the South. He also looked 
forward to the acquisition of Cuba; but was not in 
favor of paying much for it to Spain—not more 
than one or two millions of dollars. If the island 
wished to come into the Union, he would not 
ask the consent of Spain; but was in favor of 
repealing the neutrality laws, so as to give our 
people a chance to help her in her wish._—Very 
different in tone from the speech of Mr. Stephens 
is an address delivered on the Fourth of July by 
Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina. He 
said that the doctrine of equality of State and sec- 
tion, for which Calhoun, M‘Duffie, Hayne, and 
Hamilton had struggled, had practically fallen to 
the earth. It was not the fault of those whom he 
addressed. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘ we must now struggle, 
feebler in comparison, on a lower ground, and with 
a weaker moral force, against an increasing Northern 
predominance and audacity, it has been in spite of 
the political protest of the old Seventh Congressional 
District of South Carolina. You are the only people 
in the United States who, at a regular election or- 
dered by a State, have elected representatives to a 
Southern Congress, with a view to a Southern Con- 
federacy ; and I am the honored representative you 
chose in that election. In the Senate of the United 
States I propounded and advocated before the world 
the dissolution of the present Union and the crea- 
tion of another Confederation among the Southern 
States.” Mr. Rhett goes on to say that the ques- 
tion should have been met when opposition was 
made to the admission of Missouri as a slave State. 
“The contest,” he says, “* would have ended in one 
of three ways: The rights of the South would have 
been conceded; the Constitution would have been 
amended ; or the Union would have been dissolved. 
But the evil genius of concession ruled our counsels, 
On the very eve of victory the leaders of the South 
surrendered our rights in a compromise. They 
yielded to Congress the power of excluding us from 
the Territories. The sectional majority of the North 
grows stronger and more resolute every day. They 
have the power of controlling the legislation of Con- 
gress. They failed in controlling the Executive, in 
the last Presidential election, only by a few votes. 
‘ They expect to succeed at the next Presidential elec- 
tion. Having mastered these two great departments 
of government, they openly declare their determin- 
ation to command the third—the Judiciary of the 
United States.” The result of which will be, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rhett, that high tariffs will be im- 
posed; railroads and other national improvements 





will be undertaken by the General Government ; 
land will be given to the landless, by which means 
Northern and immigrant population will take pos- 
session of all the common territory and make Free 
States of it ; squatter-sovereignty will be estab- 
lished; no new Slave States will be admitted; and 
finally slavery will be abolished in the South. The 
South, he affirms, in order to have a free govern- 
ment, must control it. He advises the South to ge 
into the next Presidential election prepared to meet 
the one issue, and to let no question not immediate- 
ly connected with this divide them. ‘“‘ Our first 
great duty,” he says, “is to place the South above 
or beyond the power of the North. First make our 
property safe under our own control before we divide 
as to measures for its increase and extension. After 
our safety is accomplished it will be time enough for 
the South to determine on measures most expedient 
to promote her agricultural interests er advance her 
general prosperity. If our rights are victorious in 
the next Presidential election we may consider it as 
a kind augury of a more auspicious future. If they 
are overthrown, let this election be the last contest 
between the North and the South; and the long, 
weary night of our dishonor and humiliation be dis- 
persed at last by the glorious dayspring of a South- 
ern confederacy.” Mr. Rhett closed his oration by 
eulogizing Rawlins Lowndes, who declared that the 
only epitaph he desired to be placed upon his tomb 
was, that he opposed to the last the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States by South Carolina ; 
and by affirming that he himself wished to be held 
in memory for having—‘‘after twenty years of 
earnest effort to preserve the Union, by keeping: it 
within the limitations of the Constitution—turned at 
last to the salvation of nis native land—the South 
—and in his latter days did all he could to dissolve 
her connection with the North, and to establish for 
hera Southern confederacy.” ——We have given con- 
siderable space to the presentation of these charac- 
teristic documents, by way of indicating gome of the 
different phases of sentiment which are likely to en- 
ter largely into the next Presidential election. 

The Secretary of State has prepared an elaborate 
paper upon the rights of neutrals in time of war, 
which has been transmitted to our ministers in Eu- 
rope. The document has not been published in full, 
but it is understood to maintain that by the law of 
nations nothing is contraband of war except direct 
munitions of warfare, such as military implements, 
powder, cannon, lead, saltpetre, and the like. Bread- 
stuffs are not contraband; neither is coal; and any 
attempt to treat them as such will be viewed as an 
encroachment upon our commerce. The principle is 
re-affirmed, that a free flag covers the cargo as well 
as the vessel. It is also taken for granted that the 
American Government will not consent to the abo- 
lition of the right of privateering.——Kossuth has 
addressed a letter to his countrymen in America, 
dissuading them at present from returning to Europe 
with the expectation of aiding in the projected rising 
against Austria. The time has not yet come, he 
says; and grave considerations forbid him to enter 
upon premature explanations. They shall be ap- 
prised when the time comes; but any inconsiderate 
rashness might bring personal ruin upon them with- 
out the slightest advantage to the public cause. 

Recent intelligence, which appears to be reliable, 
renders it certain that gold to a very considerable 
amount exists in the Pike’s Peak region. Mr. Hor- 
ace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, visited 
the mines, and has published a report, bearing his 
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own signature and those of Messrs. Richardson and 
Villard, newspaper mts. This report, 
which is dated June 8, relates mainly to a single lo- 
cality called ‘‘ Gregory’s Diggings.” They say that 
they have witnessed the operation of digging, trans- 
porting, and washing the vein-stone ; have seen the 
gold plainly visible in the riffles of nearly every 
sluice, and in nearly every pan of the rotten quartz 
washed in their presence ; have, though rarely, seen 
gold visible to the naked eye in pieces of quartz not 
yet fully decomposed; and have obtained from the 
few who have sluices in operation accounts of their 
several products. Thirteen companies were then in 
operation, averaging probably five men to each 
company; none have been in operation more than 

weeks, some only a day or two. The gold 
produced would average some 20 or 30 dollars a 
day per man. The location was in many respects 
highly favorable, it being situated near a stream, 
which furnished an abundant supply of water for 
washing. Many miners in the immediate neighbor- 
hood had worked their claims by ‘‘ panning” for days 
without discovering any traces of gold; and they 
presume thousands will be destined to disappoint- 
ment, for quartz veins without gold are a prominent 
geological feature of the country. They conclude 
their statement with an earnest dissuasion against 
the rush of miners to this region. ‘‘ There may be,” 
they say, “hundreds of ravines in these regions as 
rich in gold as that in which we write, and probably 
there are many, but up to this hour we do not hear 
that any such have been discovered.” Five thou- 
sand people were already in the ravine, and tens of 
thousands more were on the way. For all these 
supplies must be hauled from the Missouri River, 
700 miles distant, through a country destitute of 
roads and bridges, and in some parts almost without 
grass ‘or water. It is madness to attempt to cross 
on foot. And in midsummer, when the streams are 
mainly dry, and the grass eaten, the passage is pos- 
sible only to those who know just where to look for 
grass and water. By the middle of October the 
whole mountain region will be snowed under and 
frozen up; so that for six months there will be nei- 
ther work, food, nor shelter within 500 miles for 
those who are pressing thither under the delusion 
that gold may be picked up like pebbles on the sea- 
shore. Few can hope to escape who arrive at Den- 
ver City after September, without ample means to 
support themselves in a very dear country, through 
a long winter.—Accounts still later, the credibility 
of which is more doubtful, speak of the discovery of 
new mines of extraordinary richness. 

EUROPE. 

From the seat of war our intelligence comes down 
to the 27th of June. Our last Record, after noting 
the battle of Montebello, fought on the 20th of May, 
and the passage of the Sesia, at Vercelli, by the Sar- 
dinians on the following day, left the Austrians re- 
treating toward Lombardy. On the 1st of June an 
action took place at Palestro, on the eastern bank 
of the Sesia, between the Austrians and the Sardin- 
ians commanded by the King in person, in which the 
former were defeated. Continuing their retreat, the 
Austrians crossed the Ticino, taking up positions on 
the eastern, or Lombard bank, with the apparent in- 
tention of resisting the passage of the river by the 
Allies. They were greatly embarrassed by their in- 
ability to gain any certain intelligence of the move- 
ments of the Allies or the position of their main 
force. No information gained from the inhabitants 
could be trusted, and such was the vigilance of the 





enemy that their own spies were almost useless. The 
battle of Montebello was the result of an attempt to 
learn whether any considerable body of the French 
was in that quarter. General Stadion found to his 
cost that a large French army lay at Voghera. The 
actions of Vercelli and Palestro, fought considerably 
to the north of Montebello, showed the position of 
the Sardinians. But still there was nothing to in- 
dicate the precise point where the attempt to cross 
the Ticino would be made.—The main body of the 
French troops had, meanwhile, been concentrated 
around Alessandria, and the demonstrations at Vo- 
ghera, Vercelli, and Palestro, on the right, were in- 
tended to deceive the Austrians by leading them to 
anticipate a movement in that direction. But on 
the 31st of May the order was given to march to the 
left; and on the 2d of June a strong division of the 
Imperial Guard, under General MacMahon, advanced 
to the Ticino at Turbigo, considerably to the north. 
They threw three bridges across the river, which 
they crossed without opposition, on the 3d; but soon 
found themselves opposed by an Austrian corps, sent 
by railway from Milan. On the 4th the Grenadiers 
of the Imperial Guard, commanded by the Emperor 
in person, crossed the river at Buffalora, a few miles 
below Turbigo, but yet above the point where the 
Austrians had expected an attack. Here wasa mas- 
sive stone bridge, at the head of which, on the Sar- 
dinian side, the Austrians had thrown up defenses. 
They abandoned these on the approach of the French 
and attempted to blow up the bridge behind them. 
The charge of powder was insufficient, and the bridge 
was not seriously injured. Over this the French 
passed; but soon found themselves opposed near Ma- 
genta by a far superior force of Austrians, who had 
marched northward, up the river. According to 
the original plan, the division of MacMahon, support- 
ed by the whole Sardinian force, was to march down- 
ward from Turbigo to the support of the body which 
had crossed at Buffalora. ‘These were delayed and 
could not reach this point at the prescribed time. 
The French at Magenta maintained a desperate con- 
flict with superior numbers, and the Emperor him- 
self was, for a time, in imminent peril. At length, 
toward evening, MacMahon succeeded in fighting 
his way from Turbigo, and made a terrific charge upon 
the Austrians at Magenta, which decided the fate of 
day, and probably saved the person of the Emperor. 
The Austrians abandoned the field, and the victory 
remained with the French. MacMahon was created 
Marshal of France and Duke of Magenta. 

That this was a brilliant triumph for the French 
is shown by subsequent events, though General 
Gyulai, in his report to the Emperor of Austria, rep- 
resents it as a glorious action, of which accidental 
circumstances prevented him from taking full ad- 
vantage, and the Emperor thanked his troops for 
their valiant conduct. But his opinion of the mer- 
its of the General is sufficiently indicated by the re- 
moval of Gyulai from his post. The command of 
his division has been given to General Schlick, while 
Field-Marshal Hess is named as commander-in-chief 
of the army. The actual loss at Magenta is much 
less, as given in the official reports, than was to have 
been expected from the numbers engaged and the 
reported desperate character of the fighting. The 
official reports are as follow : 


French. Austrian. 
1365 


BaE on cccccccccccccccccece 323 
WRB .. ccccccccccccccoces 2165 4348 
PE iscecscscccsesceoseds 470 4000 


Total 10as ......cccccccseee 2958 9713 
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Each party, however, places the loss of the other 
much higher. Gyulai says that the loss of the 
French was at least one-half greater than that of the 
Austrians; while, according to French accounts, 
20,000 Austrians were placed hors de combat.—The 
battle was fought within a few leagues of Milan, the 
capital of Lombardy ; and on the following day the 
Austrians hastily evacuated that city and continued 
their retreat. On the 6th a deputation of the Mu- 
nicipality of Milan repaired to the head-quarters of 
the Allies, and in the presence of Napoleon present- 
ed the following address to the King of Sardinia: 


“The Municipality of Milan are proud of being able 
to make use of their most precious privileges in being the 
interpreters of their fellow-citizens at this grave crisis. 
They are willing to renew the peace of 1848, and to pro- 
claim again before the Italian nation the great fact which 
has required eleven years for its full development in the 
intelligence and hearts of the people. The annexation of 
Lombardy to Piedmont has been this morning proclaimed 
by us at the same time when the artillery of the enemy 
could have thundered against us, and while their battal- 
ions were even in our public places. The annexation of 
Lombardy to Piedmont is the first step in the new way 
of public right, which allows nations to take the initiative 
in the achievement of their own destinies. The heroic 
Sardinian army, our own brave allies who insist on Italy 
being free as far as the Adriatic, will soon achieve the 
magnanimous enterprise. Receive, Sire, the homage of 
the town of Milan at our hands, and believe that our 
hearts belong entirely to you, Our cry is, ‘ The King and 
Italy forever!’ 

Two days later, Napoleon and Victor Emanuel en- 
tered Milan in triumph. Here the Emperor issued 
the following stirring manifesto to the Italian peo- 
ple: 

‘The fortune of war bringing me into the capital of 
Lombardy, I come to tell you why I am here. When 
Austria made its unjust attack on Piedmont I resolved 
to support my ally, the Sardinian King; the honor and 
interest of France made it a point of duty. Your foes 
(who are mine) have tried to lessen the universal sympa- 
thy all Europe felt in your cause by giving out that I only 
made war for personal ambition, or to aggrandize the 
French territory. If there are men who can not under- 
stand the epoch they live in, I am not of that number. 
In a sound state of public opinion, at this time of day, 
men become greater by the moral influence they exert 
than by barren conquests. I seek with pride that moral 
influence by contributing to render free the most beauti- 
ful land in Europe. Your welcome has proved that you 
fully understand me. Icome not here with a prearranged 
plan to dispossess sovereigns, or to impose on you my will. 
My army will have two works to perform—fight your en- 
emies, and keep internal order. No obstacle shall be 
raised to the free manifestations of your legitimate wish- 
es. Providence often favors nations as it does individu- 
als, by offering them the opportunity of sudden greatness ; 
but it is on condition of their knowing how to avail them- 
selves of it wisely. Earn, then, the boon now offered you. 
Your desire for independence so long put forth, so often 
baffled, shall be realized if you show yourselves worthy 
of it. Unite, then, one and all, in one great object—the 
deliverance of your native land. Adopt military organ- 
ization; rally round the standard of King Victor Eman- 
uel, who has indicated to you so nobly the path of honor. 
Remember that without discipline there is no army; and, 
burning with the sacred fire of patriotism, be soldiers to- 
day, to become to-morrow free citizens of a great country.” 

To his army the Emperor says : 

**One month ago, relying confidently on the efforts of 
diplomacy, I still hoped for peace, when the sudden inva- 
sion of Piedmont by the Austrian troops called us under 
arms. We were not ready; men, horses, materiel, stores 
were failing; and we were compelled to assist our allies 
to debouch by small fi beyond the Alps in presence 
of a formidable enemy long since prepared for the strug- 
gle. The danger was great; the energy of the nation and 








your own courage have supplied all deficienci France 
has found her olden virtues, and united for a single ob- 
ject, and in one sentiment she has shown the might of 
her resources and the strength of her patriotism. The 
operations commenced ten days ago, and the Piedmontese 
territory is already freed from its invaders, The allied 
army has been successful in four engagements and one 
decisive battle, which have opened the gates of the capital 
of Lombardy. You have put upward of 35,000 Austrians 
hors de combat, taken 17 guns, 2 colors, 8000 prisoners. 
But all is not over. There are more battles in store for 
us, more obstacles to overcome. I rely upon you. Cour- 
age, then, gallant soldiers of the Army of Italy! From 
the heights of heaven your fathers proudly contemplate 
their children.” 


On the 9th the Austrian rear-guard, left behind 
to cover the retreat of the main army, were attack- 
ed at Malegnano by the French under General Bar- 
aguay d’Hilliers, who forced them to retire with con- 
siderable loss. The Austrian army continued to re- 
treat, passing in their course several rivers where it 
was expected that they would make a stand, until, 
by the 20th, they had crossed the Mincio, and found 
themselves in the famous “ historical quadrangle.” 
This is a tract of country of some 35 miles square, 
having at each corner a strong fortress. On the 
north are Peschiera and Verona, on the south Man- 
tua and Legnano. They are all strong places, and 
are put by railroads in speedy communication with 
the heart of the Empire. Here they were met by 
reinforcements hurried from Venice and Germany, 
until 280,000 men are said to have been concentrated 
within this narrow space.—Meanwhile Garibaldi, 
with his famous free corps, had traversed the mount- 
ain region of Northern Lombardy, rousing the peo- 
ple to revolt, winning a number of considerable bat- 
tles, dexterously eluding the enemy when in supe- 
rior force, and giving great annoyance to the Aus-~ 
trians by threatening to cut off their communica- 
tions by the Alpine passes.—Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, who had been sent to Tuscany, which had em- 
braced the Italian cause, advanced with a large 
corps, and, in conjunction with a naval force which 
menaced Venice, threatened to attack the Austrians 
in the rear.—The French and Sardinians followed 
leisurely in the rear of the Austrians—who in a month 
had been driven nearly 200 miles through Sardinia 
and Lombardy—and on the 22d of June had nearly 
reached the Mincio, in the neighborhood of the for- 
tress of Peschiera. The Austrians now turned. 
Crossing the river on the 24th, with 150,000 men 
they made a determined attack upon the advancing 
enemy. The battle lasted from four in the morning 
till eight at night, covering an extent-of five leagues. 
It was fiercely contested, but resulted in a great vic- 
tory for the Allies. Full details of the action, which 
is called by the French the battle of Solferino, from 
a small village where the fight was the hottest, have 
not been forwarded, although telegraphic messages 
dated four days after have been received in Paris. 
The Emperor Napoleon telegraphs to the Empress 
that he has taken 30 cannon, three flags, and 7000 
prisoners ; that the loss of the enemy was consider- 
able, and his own much less; and that he passed the 
night of the 25th in the room which had been occu- 
pied by the Emperor of Austria inthe morning. In 
his address to the army, Napoleon says : 

‘The enemy, who believed themselves able to repulse 
us from the Chiese, have recrossed the Mincio. You have 
worthily defended the honor of France. Solferino sur- 
passed the recollection of Lonato and Castiglione, In 
twelve hours you have repulsed the efforts of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. Your enthusiasm did not rest 
there; the numerous artillery of the enemy occupied for- 
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midable positions for over three leagues, which you have | cular to its diplomatic agents, plainly intimating 


carried. Your country thanks you for your courage and 

and laments the fallen. We have taken 
three flags, thirty cannon, and 6000 prisoners. The Sar- 
dinian army fought with the same valor against superior 
forces; and worthy is that army to march beside you. 
Blood has not been shed in vain for the glory of France 
and the happiness of the people.” 

The Austrian official account acknowledges the 
defeat. It runs thus: 

“Our right wing occupied Pozzolenga, Solferino, and 
Cavriana, and the left wing pressed forward as far as 
Guidizzolo and Cas-Cioffredo, but were driven back by 
the enemy. A collision took place between the two entire 
armies at ten a.m. yesterday. Our left, under General 
Wimpfen, advanced as far as Chiese. In the afternoon 
there was a concentrated assault on the heroically-defend- 
ed town of Solferino. Our right wing repulsed the Pied- 
montese, but, on the other hand, the order of our centre 
could not be restored, and our losses are extraordinarily 
heavy. The development of powerful masses of the enemy 
against our left wing, and the advance of his main body 
against Volta, caused our retreat, which began late in the 
evening.” 

Still the defeat must have been far from a rout, 
for the Austrians recrossed the river without being 

ed; and the Allies made no attempt to pass 
for a number of days; but when they did so they 
met with no opposition, and the Sardinians had 
formally invested Peschiera, the fortress at the north- 
western corner of the quadrangle.——All Italy ap- 
pears to be aroused. In the States of the Church 
serious disturbances have taken place. At Bologna 
a rising of the people occurred, and Commissioners 
were sent to Victor Emanuel offering him the dic- 
tatorship, which he refused to accept. At Perugia 
there were disturbances, and the Swiss troops of 
the Pope were sent against the town. An obsti- 
nate resistance was made; but after three hours’ 
fighting, the Swiss forced an entrance, and the com- 
bat was continued for two hours in the streets. The 
soldiers committed gross outrages, killing even in- 
offensive men and women. At Rome, on the 21st 
of June, a crowd assembled before the quarters of 
the French garrison, and were about to raise the 
tricolored flag and proclaim the dictatorship of 
Victor Emanuel, when they were prevented from 
so doing by the French commander. Both Napo- 
leon and Victor Emanuel have given the Pope as- 
surances that he shall not be disturbed in his do- 
minion.— Kossuth and Klapka have gone to Italy 
with the presumed intention of endeavoring to arouse 
a revolt in Hungary.——There is nothing’ which 
certainly indicates what is to be the action of Prus- 
sia and the German Confederation. A large portion 
of the Prussian Army has been called out; but this 
is declared to be merely a measure of precaution. 
“The Franco-Sardinian army,” says the official 
Gazette, ‘‘is moving near the frontiers of Germany. 
The Prussian Government has repeatedly declared 
that it regards the security of Germany as intrust- 
ed to its care. England and Russia are arming on 
the greatest scale. The Prussian Government would 
be faithless to its duty if it should refuse to act com- 
mensurately with that spirit by which Prussia be- 
came great. Prussia is free from every engage- 
ment ; she obeys only those obligations which spring 
from the innermost nature of her State interests.” 
The Government has imitated with success Na 
leon’s plan for raising a loan directly from the peo- 
ple. The sum asked was 30,000,000 thalers; the 
subscriptions amounted to 31,875,000.—The small- 
er German States still seem inclined to support Aus- 
tria.—The Russian Government has issued a cir- 





that if the German States interfere in the contest 
Russia will also take 

In Great Britain Parliament was opened by the 
Queen in person on the 7th of June. In her Speech 
she said that, having received assurances of friend- 
ship from both contending parties in the war, she 
intended to maintain a strict neutrality, and hoped 
to preserve to her people the blessings of peace. But 
considering the present state of Europe, she had 
deemed it necessary to increase the fleet to an 
amount greater than had been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. She would willingly sanction any well-con- 
sidered for Parli tary reform; and 
hoped, if there was not time during the present ses- 
sion to consider this subject, that it would be brought 
up early in the next session. In the House of Lords 
the customary address to her Majesty was passed, 
without special opposition. In the Commons an 
amendment was moved to the effect that it was es- 
sential that the Government should possess the con- 
fidence of the House and of the country, and that 
this confidence was not reposed in the present Ad- 
ministration. The foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration was the chief point of attack in the debate 
which ensued. Lord Palmerston said that if the 
Government had made themselves acquainted with 
what had been going on in Austria, they might have 
held such firm but conciliatory language as would 
have stayed that Power in its advance upon Pied- 
mont. The debate continued until the 10th, when 
the question on the amendment was put. For it 
there were 323 votes; against it, 510; leaving the 
Government in a minority of 13. The Ministry 
thereupon resigned. The Queen requested Earl 
Granville to form a new Ministry ; but he declined 
to undertake the task. She then sent for Lord Pal- 
merston. After some little delay, he succeeded in 
forming an Administration, of which the following 
are the principal members : 

First Lord of the Treasury. .... Viscount Palmerston. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer...Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 





Foreign Secretary............- Lord John Russell. 
Home Secretary.....0.++...00 Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Colonial Secretary............. Duke of Newcastle. 
Secretary for War............. Mr. Sidney Herbert. 


Indian Secretary.............+ Sir C. Wood. 
First Lord of the Admiralty .... Duke of Somerset. 
Lord Chancellor. 





Chief Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Cardwell. 

Duchy of Lancaster........... Sir George Gray. 
The feeling of the late Administration was evident- 
ly in favor of Austria, while that of the present is in- 
clined toward France. In an address to his constit- 
uents Lord Palmerston said that one of the great ob- 
jects of the new Government would be to preserve for 
Great Britain the blessings of peace, and to take ad- 
vantage of any favorable opportunity to exert their 
influence in restoring peace to the Continent. They 
would also have to consider the question of amend- 
ing the laws which regulate the representation in 
Parliament.—New troubles have sprung up in 
India. Discontent has arisen among the Europe- 
an troops. They claim that they were enlisted in 


po- | the service of the East India Company, and that 


when the Company ceased to govern their enlist- 
ment came to an end, and that they were at liberty 
either to leave the army or to enlist anew under the 
Queen; and that in the latter case they were en- 
titled to the bounty paid to new recruits, 























Literary 

The French Revolution of 1789, by Joux 8. C. 
Assorr. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
great historical theme, which has been illustrated 
by the pens of such writers as Mignet, Thiers, La- 
martine, and, in our own language, of Scott, Carlyle, 
and Alison, would seem to leave but scanty materi- 
als for subsequent laborers in the same field. Mr. 
Abbott, however, has naturally made it the subject 
of earnest study; his sympathies with Napoleon 
would lead him to dwell with interest on the ante- 
cedents of his power; and his attachment to the 
principles of political freedom enables him to look 
without regret on the destruction of an ancient throne 
and aristocracy. Still he has not attempted to soft- 
en down or gild over the terrors which marked the 
progress of the Revolution. He brings forward no 
apology for the monsters of cruelty in crime, who 
were quickened into a brief, feverish life by the heat- 
ed atmosphere of that period. The atrocities of the 
Revolution, in his view, were engendered in the pre- 
vious ages of corruption and tyranny. A long ca- 
reer of oppression, on the part of the privileged class- 
es, had poisoned the life-blood of the people. Deep- 
rooted ancient abuses could not be rectified by the 
application of soft healing balms. The necessary 
result was the overthrow of the past; and the 
conflict between the aristocracy and the mob was 
the conflict of the most malignant passions of hu- 
manity. In treating the subject Mr. Abbott has 
aimed principally at the construction of a popular 
narrative. He has given full force to its dramatic 
elements, and vigorously reproduced its scenes of 
pity and terror. In addition to his own glowing 
descriptions, the volume is illustrated by sketches 
taken on the spot by a distinguished artist. 

Acadia ; or, a Month with the Blue Noses, by Frep- 
ERIC S. Cozzens. (Published by Derby and Jackson.) 
Not a little of the interest attached to this readable 
volume grows out of the vivid illustrations which 
it presents of Evangeline — the charming pastoral 
which Longfellow has founded on the pathetic scenes 
in the early history of Acadia. The “ forest prime- 
val” was at a settlement now called Chezzetcook, 
about twenty miles from Halifax, and now inhabit- 
ed by a colony of Acadian peasants, among whom 
you may find the prototypes of Gabriel and Evange- 
line. The scenery of the place, as observed by the 
author, is true to the descriptions of the poet. With 
the same felicity of genius which enabled Washing- 
ton Irving to paint a minute and accurate picture 
of the shores of Columbia River, which he had never 
seen, so that the faithfulness of his descriptions is 
recognized by those most familiar with the north- 
west coast, Mr. Longfellow has caught the natural 
aspects of the landscape, and reproduced the sylvan 
borders of Acadia so truthfully that the acute eye 
of the tourist finds nothing to correct in his delinea- 
tions. The woods are still rich with waving masses 
of foliage, but of a peculiar character. Not an oak, 
nor an elm, a chestnut, a beech, a cedar, a maple 
is to be seen among the vast array of evergreens. 
Spruces and firs cluster in wild profusion, while here 
and there a gigantic skeleton of pine or hemlock 
rears its spectral outline above its fellows. The 
air is aromatic with the odors of resinous balsams. 
From the dead branches of the aged pines hang 
masses of white moss, snow-white amidst the dark 
verdure. You meet a brown-skinned maiden, with 
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lustrous eyes, and soft black hair under her hood, 
with kirtle of antique form, and petticoat of holiday 
homespun, looking as if she might have stepped out 
of Normandy a century ago. On entering the little 
village of Chezzetcook Mr. Cozzens found much to 
remind him of the primitive Acadia, although some 
changes were visible in keeping with the nineteenth 
century. The water of the harbor had an intensity 
of color rarely seen, except in the pictures of the 
most ultra-marine painters. Here and there a green 
island or a fishing boat rested on the surface of the 
tranquil blue. Grassy slopes rolled away for miles 
on each side of the harbor, skirted by exquisite lines 
of creamy sand that melted off in the clear margin 
of the water. The occasional little cottages that 
nestle among these green banks are not the Acadian 
homes of the poem, ‘‘ with thatched roofs and dor- 
mer windows projecting,” but comfortable, homely- 
looking buildings of modern shapes, shingled and 
unweathercocked. There are no cattle visible, no 
plows nor horses, Some of the men are at work in 
the open air, in tarpaulin hats and tarry canvas trow- 
sers. These are boat-builders and coopers. Simple 
and kind-hearted, they have a ready salute for the 
passing stranger. He is invited to alight at one of 
their little dwellings. It is divided by a partition, 
with the hall, the parlor, kitchen, and nursery in 
one, occupying the larger portion. A huge fire- 
place, an antique spinning-wheel, a bench, two set- 
tles, a table, and a cradle, with a baby very wide 
awake, complete the inventory. By the fireside is 
an old woman, in a face all cracked and seamed with 
wrinkles, like a picture by one of the old masters. 
Just back of the cradle are two of the Acadian wo- 
men, with eyes so lustrous, and teeth so white, and 
cheeks so rich with brown and blush, that they 
might have sat for the portraits in Evangeline. 
The dark mass of hair has been combed forward and 
over the face, that the little triangular Norman cap 
might be tied across the crown of the head. The 
hair is then thrown back over this, so as to form a 
large bow in front, and retied at the crown with col- 
ored ribbons. To finish the toilet, it is plaited in a 
shining mesh, and braided with ribbons—forming a 
kind of coronet, which well sets off the harmonious 
features. Only one feature of the landscape ha: 
been omitted in Evangeline; that is, the wild flow- 
ers of Acadia. The road-side is all fringed and tas- 
seled with white, pink, and purple. The blossoms 
of the wild strawberry whiten the turf all the way 
from Halifax to Chezzeteook. In the swampy 
grounds there are long green needles in solitary 
groups, surmounted with snowy tufts. Clusters of 
light purple laurel-flowers spring up from the bases 
of gray rocks and boulders. A rich array of blood- 
red berries gleams out from a mass of greenery ; hun- 
dreds of pitcher plants down by the ditches lift their 
decorated vases, brimming with water, to the wood 
birds, who drink and perch upon their rim; while 
the gorgeous show is pleted by the delici 

May-flowers, meadow-sweet, the fragrant blossoms 
of the buckthorn, and a profusion of odorous plants 
and evergreens. In addition to its peculiar interest 
in connection with Mr. Longfellow’s admirable idyl, 
this volume abounds in pleasant narratives of ad- 
venture, racy anecdotes, which are related with in- 
imitable vivacity, and appropriate historical notices. 
Mr. Cozzens occasionally indulges in a vein of phil- 
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®sophical or ethical reflection, glancing at questions 
of grave importance, and laying down the law with 
Superfluous earnestness. This somewhat mars the 
unity of his book, which, for the most part, pre- 
serves a gay and almost rollicking tone, without in- 
terfering with troublesome problems of Church or 
State. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis, edited by CHARLES 
Antnon, LL.D. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The basis of this volume is the edition pre- 
pared for the syndics of the University Press by the 
Rev. H. A. Holden. It is nearly an exact reprint 
of the text of Zumpt in his smaller edition, pub- 
lished at Brunswick in 1849. It is accompanied by 
a marginal analysis, and a brief commentary ex- 
plaining such difficulties in the text as are likely to 
be felt by the ordinary student of classical litera- 
ture. Dr. Anthon has often simplified the com- 
mentary of the English editor, and added to it notes 
and emendations of the text from other European 
scholars. The volume is brought out by the Amer- 
ican publishers on excellent type and in substantial 
binding. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland, by AGxEs Strick- 
LAND. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) This 
volume, which completes the series of Miss Strick- 
land’s popular historical memoirs, contains the lives 
of Elizabeth Stuart, the eldest daughter of James 
VI. of Scotland, and of Sophia, Electress of Han- 
over. The last-named biography is one of the most 
interesting of the whole series. -Its subject was no 
less renowned for her intellectual culture than for 
the charms of her disposition and her personal beau- 
ty. At an early age she became imbued with the 
philosophy of Descartes, with whom she was on 
terms of intimate friendship. She subsequently 
formed an attachment to the system of Leibnitz, 
who, under her patronage, attained the scientific 
eminence which has identified his name with the 
progress of European learning in his age. Copious 
extracts are given from her correspondence with 
that philosopher, which throw a curious light on the 
politics and the manners of that day. Miss Strick- 
land maintains intact her natural womanly love of 
gossip, in spite of her severer historical researches, 
and has made effective use of it in the present vol- 
ume. 

Eschatology ; or, the Scripture Doctrine of the Com- 
ing of the Lord, the Judgment, and the Resurrection, by 
SamvetLer. (Published by J. E. Tilton and Co.) 
The main doctrine on which the conclusions of this 
volume are founded is that the ‘‘ Coming of the Son 
of Man,” so often alluded to in the New Testament, 
applies to the work of the Messiah from the time of 
his resurrection to the overthrow of the Jewish pow- 
er. The ‘‘Coming of the Lord,” on the contrary, 
refers to an entirely different event—namely, the 
change experienced by the human soul at death, 

with the cluster of momentous facts connected with 
that event. The Judgment, according to the writer, 
refers to the assumption of the government of the 
world by the Messiah; and the Resurrection signi- 
fies the development and exercise of the spiritual 
body. The future life, in all its completeness, dates 
from that epoch ; no intermediate state exists in the 
moral administration of the Deity, and the end of 
the material universe is not a doctrine of the Bible. 
These views, which differ widely from the generally 
received opinions on the subject, are tested by a crit- 
ical examination of a variety of Scripture passages, 
and by a course of argument on the inferences to be 


drawn from their teachings. The weighty themes 
are discussed with the calmness and reverence suited 
to their character, but the conclusions of the writer 
will naturally provoke comment and opposition. 
Elements of Moral Philosophy, by the Rev. R. H. 
Rivers, D.D.; edited by Tuomas O. Summers, 
D.D. (Published by the Southern Methodist Pub- 
lishing House.) The design of this new treatise on 
Moral Philosophy, as stated in the preface, is to fur- 
nish the institutions of learning in the South with a 
suitable text-book in that department of study. The 
volume is divided into two parts; the first treating 
of the various theories of moral agency, moral obli- 
gation, and moral government; the second discuss- 
ing the principles of practical ethics, considered in 
their relation to the Deity, to personal duty, to soci- 
ety, to politics, tothe family, and toslavery. Moral 
obligation, according to the author, is that which 
binds moral beings to the observance of moral law. 
No legitimate question can be proposed concerning 
its foundation. All theories in regard to this are 
based upon the false assumption that a higher reason 
for the performance of obligation can be given than 
the existence of obligation; whereas, in fact, obli- 
gation is original, self-sustaining, and ultimate, and 
is not only the highest, but the most authoritative 
reason that can be given for the performance of any 
act. In the portion devoted to practical ethics, con- 
siderable space is given to the institution of slavery, 
which, in the opinion of the author, “ was estab- 
lished by Divine legislation, and has the authority 
of Christ and his Apostles.” Nor does ethnology 
fail to contribute its support to the argument. ‘‘ The 
children of Ham are doomed to serve the children of 
Shem and Japheth by the decree of Him whose ways 
are not as man’s ways.” With regard tothe mutual 
obligations of the two parties, “ the slave is under 
obligation to give his service to his master; and the 
master is under obligation to direct his labor, to 
give him an abundance of good food, a good house, 
| good clothes, to attend to him when sick, and give 
him a decent burial when dead.” The abolition of 
slavery, Dr. Rivers argues, would be attended with 
the worst consequences. It would turn out of em- 
| ployment thousands of operatives at the North, crush 
the industry of England, withhold the supplies of 
cotton from commerce and manufactures, convert 
the South into a field of blood, and prove the utter 
extinction of the negro race. In the course of his 
discussion the author examines the grounds of Dr. 
Wayland, President Mahan, and other writers against 
slavery, and endeavors to show that they have no 
tenable support either in reason or Scripture. The 
views of the advocates of slavery are probably no- 
where stated in a more distinct form or in a briefer 
compass than in this little volume. 

Walter Thornley ; or, a Peep at the Past, by the 
Avtnor of ‘Allan Prescott” and ‘ Alida.” Al- 
though wearing the garb of a fictitious work, this 
charming domestic story is too rich in natural inci- 
dents and familiar characters not to have been found- 
ed in personal.experience. Its scenes have a singu- 
lar air of reality, while brightened with a true glow 
of imagination and romance. In just and express- 

ive delineations of character, and in a high tone of 
moral sympathy, the present volume fully sustains 
the reputation of the previous productions by the 
same writer. It is understood to be from the pen 
of Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, of Lenox, Stockbridge, 
| Massachusetts, and does credit toa distinguished 
name. 


























va PRACTICAL ELEMENT IN AMERICAN 
LIFE.—The practical element, or the faculty 
of work, is, of all American characteristics, the most 
distinctive and the most pervading. Work so belongs 
to our entire nation that no special class exists to in- 
dicate the limits of descriptionor discussion. Asasep- 
arate body, as a specific organization exclusively de- 
fined, we have properly no “‘ laboring class.” Amer- 
ican society, speaking strictly, has no such division 
or department in the general community. Wemay 
use the phrase as a conventional convenience; but 
it designates no reality that accords with the genius 
of our institutions or with the conditions of our life. 

We may take either of two methods in the con- 
sideration of our subject: we may trace the practi- 
cal element from the whole people to the individ- 
ual, or we may trace it from the individual to the 
whole people. The latter method of the two ap- 
pears the more convenient. It is suggested to us 
by a homely question, which we hear in popular in- 
tercourse constantly repeated, sometimes critically 
discussed; it is—What does he do for a living? 
Usually, the manner of asking is one of doubt, and 
of no very respectful uncertainty. The problem to 
be solved, the point to be settled, seems to involve, 
in some degree, the character of the absent individ- 
ual, and it is not always solved or decided to his 
credit. Occasionally, one says directly to another, 
who returns on a visit to his native neighborhood 
from a distant place, whither he had immigrated— 
“* What do you do there for a living?” In whatever 
manner, or from whatever motive asked, the ques- 
tion seems to us pregnant with meaning. It im- 
plies the inseparable connection of doing with living, 
and the necessary union of these two ideas in the 
American mind. ‘J think—therefore I am,” ac- 
cording to the Cartesian philosophy, postulates ex- 
istence; “J live--therefvre I work,” completes the 
thought in the practical logic of America. Given, 
in the Cartesian philosophy, the fact of thinking ; 
there is also given the fact of being. Given, in 
American logic, the fact of living; there is also 
given the fact of working. The longer we have re- 
flected on this brief popular interrogatory, the more 
it has imp dus. It indi the essential logic 
of American life ; it is of that life the first, the most 
simple, the most indisputable assumption. 

It is not merely, however, the question which 
one asks another, or about another, it is the ques- 
tion which the individual begins very soon in Amer- 
ica to put earnestly to himself. The American 
youth, often before he is out of boyhood, begins to 
say within his thoughts, ‘‘ What shall I do for a 
living?” ‘My father shaped his way in life; how 
shall I shape mine ?”—or, ‘‘ My father missed his way 
in life; I am determined not to miss mine. I must 
earn my own living—in what method shall I do 
it?” The question is not forced on him by the im- 
mediateness of want or the coerciveness of home. 
A sense of sordid want is a rare feeling to a repre- 
sentative American youth; and, generally, more de- 
sire is in the home to keep him there than to drive 
him from it. The question implies the wish for 
early independence: it implies the anxiety to begin 
the work of life; it is, therefore, a question entirely of 
liberty and choice. The American youth has much 
to favor him in the discussion of this question, and 
in the decision of hischoice. The American man en- 
ters on his work in the midst of singular advantages; 
and with intelligence, industry and persistence the 
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advantages are, as he proceeds, to more and more 
effect. He has here a sphere for his energies which 
embraces a domain of ample wilderness, in union with 
thickly-settled spaces. He holds no hungry fight 
with nature; he boldly and skillfully subdues it to 
his service. He has the social elements and culture 
of civilization, without that loss of individuality 
which the extremes of luxury and poverty alike en- 
tail. Within himself he has the consciousness of 
independent hood ; outside him he has all vari- 
ties of occupation among which to choose, or even 
to change, his labor. No man was ever better con- 
ditioned than the American for unfolding the activ- 
ity of his existence. 

Let us now for a while look, first, toward the 
desert, then back through the inhabited spaces, that 
we may see what has been done, and what is doing, 
in this country, by the millions in practical answer 
to the question from which our reflections started. 
Give to thought a direction westward ; stop it not 
in its flight; let it career away until it finds the 
fagged ends of railroads seaming the turf of the dis- 
tant wilderness. Let it thence follow the longest 
telegraph-line to the remotest station. Without 
crossing the Rocky Mountains to survey that new 
empire which spreads itself along the Pacific with 
marvelous rapidity—an empire which only the oth- 
er day was founded by some gold hunters—let the 
mind stop for a while in the desert and meditate. 
This wide and lonely space is not dead, is not with- 
out social import, without living impulse. It is 
not mere emptiness, like other great vacant spaces 
of the world; it is not inert or inactive, like the 
wilds of Russia or Tartary, or like many an unused 
paradise in Asia, Africa, or on the Southern half of 
this American continent. The still vacant spaces 
which the United States command are full of po- 
tential energy. Distant as they seem, or perhaps 
we must now say, did once seem, from some of the 
populous cities, the idea of them is every where ; 
it is a silent force within our life, and a controlling 
force around it. The idea excites our imagination ; 
gives daring and largeness to our thought; stimu- 
lates passion and sustains will for boldness of ad- 
venture, of successful speculation, and of action. 
It widens the mind to the comprehension of expans- 
ive undertakings; it amplifies conception for de- 
sign; it invigorates courage for execution. Our 
views, our purposes, our manners, and our plans, 
individually and socially, are all more or less modi- 
fied or formed by the interacting relations between 
inhabited places and the wilderness. Some pecu- 
liarities of our character are brought strikingly into 
notice by means of these relations. One is individ- 
ual self-reliance; and not this alone, but also self- 
resource and self-inventiveness. Judged by out- 
ward appearance, the American character abhors 
solitude and loves a crowd; judged more deeply, it 
is the character that is ever most alone, and that 
can best bear to be alone. The contact or presence 
of numbers does not open it to communion; and in 
company or a throng it is the most within itself. 
On this account the American is an excellent ex- 
plorer. He is, of all men, the greatest of pioneers : 
sagacious yet enthusiastic ; patient yet ardent ; ab- 
stinent, persevering, tranquil, equable, and firm; 
vigilant to guard against danger, quick to avert it, 
prudent to avoid it, brave to meet it ; in all cireum- 
stances master of his advantages and of himself. 
He is inexhaustible alike in hope and in the power 
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of endurance. The future lifts him up; the present | power, there will he also be most in his wretched- 


does not easily cast him down; and he is less en- 
cumbered than most men are with those habits and 
wants that are dead weights upon the spirit of ad- 
venture. He has not the Englishman’s need of com- 
fort, or the Frenchman’s need of amusement, or the 
Irishman’s need of society, or the German’s pain 
at the disturbance of local and family associations. 
ye in himself, and to himself sufficient, he finds 

his kingdom on whatever spot he stands. There 
is no movement of our civilization into which the 
influence of our continuous and expansive terri- 
tory does not penetrate; there is no activity which, 
more or less, it does not rule; no place where it 
has not invisible dominion. The influence is felt in 
the counting-room, in the dwelling, in the church, 
in the theatre, in elections, in the legislature, in the 
cabinet, in the money market, in the food market, 
in the factory, on the farm; and over the silent 
epaces of onr wide domain mysteries are sleeping 
which are yet to awaken in the destinies of future 
millions. Without our knowing it those spaces en- 


ter into all our calculations, and in every estimate 


they are an unreckoned element. A man living in | 
the crowds of New York may fancy that, because | 
he sees only houses and human beings around him, 
it is much the same as living in London, where also 
he would see around hiin only iiouses and buiman 
beings. But so it is not. London is bui a centre, 
about which the English have gathered into a larger 
and thicker knot than they form elsewhere; and 
thus all England is only a diluted London. Now 
New York has but thinly settled districts between 
it and the desert ; and if its thousands were as many 
as those of London, the difference between the two 
cities would be still essential. 

But from the Western wilderness let us now men- 
tally come eastward; and if with rapid, yet with | 
observant travel. Here and there, at first, we meet 
with a solitary hut. Rudeness, bleakness, discom- | 
fort, are about it and within it. The inmate strug- | 


gles for little but mere life. As we advance, the | 


distance shortens between successive habitations, 

and the idea of neighborhood becomes suggested. | 
At length we arrive at a group of houses, and short- | 
ly after we find ourselves amidst the rudiments of a 
village. We find there a hotel, a school, a church. 

We understand that, even in this remote and primi- | 
tive situation, ‘‘to work for a living” does not mean 
to work merely for the body, but also to work for 


the intellect and the soul. Moving on, still east- | 


ward, we enter into steepled and towered cities, 
abounding with evidences of wealth, activity, and 
intelligence. Life, inwardly and outwardly, com- 


plicates itself, till we arrive at greater cities still— | 


in their stately grandeur by the sea—where mind, 
sense, desire, passion, and all their manifold inven- 
tions, have excitement and expression: where 
riches, pomp, luxury, pleasure, culture, flourish, 
and all the genius and the arts that minister to 


ness and weakness. Into these mighty cities are 
daily poured, from all directions of land and sea, 
tides of increasing wealth. The whole aggregate of 
all that we have done, all that we still are doing, 
between the oceans and on them, is the product of 
individual and associated workers, nearly all of 
whom began with earning subsistence, and multi- 
tudes of whom yet continue earning it. 

We have not time to enter into any analysis of 
this great national aggregate, and to describe sep- 
arately its several agencies, industries, and institu- 
tions, with their marvels of energy and of result. 
We can merely refer to the totality as seen in our 
wide-spread empire, and point to achievements— 
material, social, spiritual, and moral—such as, with- 
in the same measure of time, can not elsewhere be 
found in the history of the world: such as render 
American life a novelty in human development, for 
the study alike of the philosopher and the states- 
man. Many incongruities we have of character 
and of conduct; we do not deny that we have our 
share of vice, crime, and folly. “Bold in boasting, as 
we are said to be, we are not blind to our short- 
comings; and that we are by no means satisfied with 
| any present attainment is evident in the fact that 
lwo are ever pressing forward, and ever looking to 

|e future. It is true that we deal more successful- 

| ly with the useful than with the esthetic, and this 
lis is to our credit; for, in later times, the neefinl has 
} become the sphere of the most decided originality. 
Generations ago the zsthetic seems to have reached 
| its perfection, and thenceforth to have declined in 
| force and in vitality. Those old countries, who 
j taunt us with our poverty in art, have not them- 

selves, since we have been a nation, evinced in art 
| any daring or creative genius, any inventive grand- 
eur, any transcendant conceptions of beauty, in 

building, statue, picture. During two centuries, we 

| might say, they have not produced an architect, a 
| sculptor, or a painter, who can be compared to the 
mighty masters of high art as otherwise than as a 
| copyist or a journeyman. On the other hand, our 
| country, and its characteristic mind and movement, 
| are among modern nations the newest and the great- 
est facts. Not only is our country in itself the re- 
| sult of original and creative force ; not only is it 
ever, within itself, calling into action original and 
creative force; it has also scattered widely and far 
around profound social ideas, that have been, in this 
latter time, quickening the thoughts and directing 
the endeavors of nearly all the civilized peoples of 
| the earth. Much, we know, there is in our condi- 
| tion of society that is crude, unsettled, and unfin- 
ished; much that is inconsistent and unsatisfactory ; 
but, withal, we may claim to have suggested, even 
to have exemplified, some possibilities of social 
progress which had not been before anticipated. Old 
| countries have, we admit, their noble old buildings, 
statues, pictures ; they have also old enmities, old 





them: where the highest worth has the deepest | abuses, standing armies, and bloody wars. We have 
nurture and the most heroic exercise ; but where, | youth, strength, hope ; the will to labor, the way to 
also, humanity sinks to the basest wickedness to | labor, ‘and security in the fruits of labor. What is 
which sin and crime can deprave it: where the sur- | fine in the buildings of old countries we can borrow ; 
face is brilliant, and alive with energy, amusement, | their statues and their pictures we will be able in 
and delight ; but where places hidden out of sight | good time to buy ; their enmities, their abuses, their 
are dark with sorrow, sicknegs, death ; with pover- | standing armies, and their bloody wars we will 
ty, calamity, misery, from which thought itself | not, if we are wise, desire to emulate. It is to 
shrinks back disgusted or affrighted ; sufferings and | the freedom from such burdens, to elasticity of 
agonies of life too vulgar for story, too coarse for | | spirit, to pleasure of expectation, but particular- 
song, and too horrible for tragedy. So it must be | ly to a certain intelligent individuality, that we 
that, wherever man is most in his greatness and | trace some of the most effective influences which 
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make American labor, as it is, so remunerative and 
so productive. 

What the American works at is commonly his 
choice; and as it is thus willing, it must also be 
pleasurable work. The American works constantly, 
because he works cheerfully ; he works constantly 
and cheerfully, because he works with aspiration. 
He therefore likes his work ; he has enjoyment in it, 
and has hopeful views of it. He is seldom a mere 
instrument; he never gives up the sense of his self- 
hood; never wholly resigns the intention of being a 
master. He strives for excellence; he seeks for in- 
dividuality by inventiveness; he tries first to beat 
all America, that, in himself, America may beat all 
the world. In no nation of the earth are larger in- 
dividual fortunes made than in America, or made 
more rapidly ; but while the rates of independent 
wages can be sustained, such fortunes can not be 
made at the cost of degradation to the laborers. As 
these fortunes, too, are broken up when their pos- 
sessors dic, the children again are not far from the 
point at which their fathers had begun. A man 
commences by earning his bread; when he has made 
his million he must still go on earning his bread, for 
he has his million to take care of or increase. More- 
over, as every body else is also busy in earning bread, 
the richest capitalist of the country can not discon- 
tinue work without being left alone. A man in 
America with no individual occupation could only 
be wretched. As there is in America no class of 
elegant and educated idlers, the man who has no 
need to work, and no desire, must find his compan- 
ions among the debauched and the degraded. In 
order that such can be society for him he must be 
like them, for without similarity of character there is 
no spirit of communion. No amount of inheritance 
can therefore, in America, release a man safely from 
work ; for if work is not necessary to his daily bread, 
it is necessary to his daily comfort. Thus, from 
selfishness alone, though a man were indifferent to 





usefulness, he would be driven to keep himself in- 
dustriously employed. But the poorest works for | 
vastly more than his bread, even while he seems to 

work for that alone. Unconsciously, he is a Power | 
in the grand civilized economy of the age; con- 
sciously, he has motives from many a generous affec- 

tion and many a disinterested feeling. Yet, noble | 
though this is, it would be injustice to American | 
character if we confined its practicality of spirit thus | 
near to the individual. It can and does unite with | 
the grandest and purest ideas, with the profoundest | 
sentiments, with the widest charities ; and so we see 

it in labors that reach to the ends of the earth, as 

well as in mercies abundantly at home; so we see it 

in all institutions and endeavors which philanthropy 

can suggest or munificence endow for supply or help 

toevery human need. And most of this, with all that 

we have spoken of as achieved in desert and in city, is 

accomplished, as we have already observed, by the 

whole people—in each trying to give an honest and 

practical answer to the inquiry as to ‘‘ what he is to 

do for a living 2” 

In the course of these remarks we have been care- 
ful to avoid extremes. Our desire has been to keep 
in view the general average of character and life, in 
order to be true to what, in both, is most essential 
and most permanent. And now, in the remainder 
of this article, we propose to examine some influ- 
ences of our absorbing practicality on character and 

e. 

The full extent of its social influence we have no 





time to consider adequately. We shall, therefore, 


confine ourselves to its domestic influence—even this 
we can merely touch—and leave our passing word to 
those who think. The absorbing practicality to 
which our people are devoted has one very marked 
influence in relation to the home: it involves man 
in continual occupation, and, domestically, it isolates 
woman. It thus withdraws man from the enjoy- 
ment of\the affections, and deprives woman of se- 
rene contentment. We are not wanting in domes- 
tic kindness, but we are wanting in domestic cul- 
ture. Speaking generally, the husband does not en- 
ter sufficiently into the mind of his wife, or the wife 
into the mind of her husband. They therefore lose 
complete and cordial companionship. Parents are 
more willing to indulge than to train their children. 
They enjoy them more than they instruct them ; 
and they study rather to please than to understand 
them. The mother is soon unable to influence her 
daughter, and the father rarely has much hold on 
the son; the secular school is to be responsible for his 
culture, the Sunday-school is to take charge of his 
conscience ; and that in which these may fail, some 
association is expected to supply. We try to con- 
nect our most sacred ethics with this or the other 
society ; we look to societies as machineries of mor- 
al miracles. The time the father is not at work 
in his profession or his trade duty or ambition de- 
mands, in connection with some organization, eco- 
nomic or political, moral or religious. In the mean 
while his son, without his notice, has become a man 
—it may be, not a good one; the secular school has 
not made him a scholar—the Sunday-school has not 
made him a Christian. His father has been saving 
the town, saving the State, saving the Union, sav- 
ing the world; but he has lost his son. Culture by 
the home is that which brings all other culture into 
harmony ; and other culture, without the culture of 
the home, has neither unity nor life. To neglect 
natural instincts, and then depend on artificial con- 
ventions to remedy the neglect, is to turn the prin- 
ciple of association itself into ‘‘a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and a snare.” 

The intellectual influence of the practical element 
in our life is worthy of a more searching examina- 
tion than we give it. We are compelled to be frag- 
mentary and brief. The severe, the abstruse, and 
the sustained action of intellect does not accord with 
our circumstances, and has small encouragement 
from our people. The sciences, therefore, which de- 
mand such action are not, among us, much cultivated 
or much encouraged. Men are in the country, of 
deep thinking, and of great eminence in science, but 
they are men either of isolated habits or of academic 
occupation. The same may be said of our scholar- 
ship. We have no time for slow and stern cogita- 
tion, for patient culture, for wide research, or for 
deep reflection. A mind, therefore, among us, of 
genius or acquisitions much beyond the ordinary 
standard, easily becomes isolated. Thence, in orig- 
inality, it tends to mysticism; in vigor, to extrav- 
agance ; in learning, to seclusion. But the truth is 
that most of the powerful minds devote themselves 
to business, politics, or law. Remote thinking is to 
little purpose. The direct use of intellect is that 
which is the most demanded, and therefore the most 
valued. Our function does not consist in elaborat- 
ing thought, but in applying thought ; does not con- 
sist in the contemplation of ideas, but in the crea- 
tion of facts. We seek not for the scientific Jaw of 
what we do, but for the quickest method by which 
to do it. The ship-master accepts the rules of nav- 





igation, and sails by them; but, in general, he does 
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not study the mathematics from which the rules 
have been deduced. The carpenter learns by state- 
ment, and confirms by measurement, the fact that, 
in every right-angled triangle, the square of the side 
opposite the right-angle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the sides which contain it. Seldom does 
a carpenter master the science of his work, and give 
himself the full mental satisfaction of geometrical 
demonstration. These cases will suggest and illus- 
trate a variety of others. We are not so much med- 
itative as inventive. We pass rapidly from concep- 
tion to execution, and merge at once the ideal in 
the actual. 

This rapid tendency to action has good on the 
practical and moral side of life; but it is not with- 
out evil on the speculative and spiritual side. On 
the one side, it leads to decision of purpose, and is 
satisfied only with realities. Neither in business 
nor in virtue does it waste energy in dreams, but 
ever directs its power to an end, with the least pos- 
sible loss of means and of time. It does not, in- 
stead of work, give men content in the vanity of a 
plan ; it does not, in duty or benevolence, give idle 
satisfaction in the luxury of a sentiment. The plan 
must be realized in the increase of wealth; the sen- 
timent must be made life in the increase of benefac- 
tion. But, on the other side, we are persuaded that 
from the want of living more within the spiritual 
consciousness than we do, much that is shallow im- 
poses on us—that assumptions unworthy even of in- 
vestigation are often accepted as confirmed truths, 
and shams which one might suppose the least reflec- 
tion would detect gain most extensive credence. 

The influence of the practical element on our lit- 
erature opens a wide field of observation and reflec- 
tion. We must, however, pass through it quickly, 
with some disconnected suggestions as we pass. One 
circumstance to be noted is, that we have hardly any 
authors by profession—men who depend on author- 
ship for subsistence. Men we have, indeed, who live 
by writing, but such writing is devoted to journal- 
ism, and journalism is as wide and as manifold as 
our life. All parties, sects, professions, trades, and 
theories have their periodical organs of expression, 
from the quarterly to the daily—from the bulky re- 
view to the single sheet. To thousands the news- 
paper, particularly, affords the means of bread ; to 
not a few it is the instrument of power and of wealth. 
But most of our regular authors began their career 
with competence— with fortune, or in connection 
with some occupation on which their chief depend- 
ence rested. Though our regular authors have thus 
generally been men of easy circumstances, author- 
ship does not constitute, in itself, aristocracy. The 
more attainable distinctions of politics and wealth 
are open to all, and are by the many the most cov- 
eted. Nor does literature here stand out as a chance 
possibility of fame for the elect of nature but ob- 
secure of birth. It does not present itself as that sin- 
gle opening by which the energy of genius escapes 
from the prison of circumstance. So we rarely give 
attention to writers because of what is called the 
humbleness of their occupation or their origin. If 
this is done, it is done contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions and of our life. We have no men of 
genius who stand out from our society as Allan 
Ramsay, Robert Burns, Tannahill, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Hogg, Thom, Bloomfield, Clare, Elliot, Thom- 
as Cooper, Gerald Massey, Carleton, Banim, Griffin, 
Jasmin, Béranger, stand out from theirs. In the 
Old World the inspired toilsman is often brought by 
genius into troublous antagonism with his lot. The 





powers of a strong nature burst out in the conten- 
tion, the man bounds into celebrity, and often in 
the bound he breaks his heart. Genius in a toils- 
man, among us, issues into no such antagonism, 
because his condition involves in it no consciousness 
of essential disadvantage or of necessary inferiority. 
The aspiration, therefore, of his genius will, in most 
cases, be objective and direct; it will quicken his 
inventiveness, it will intensify his skill, it will ex- 
tend his business, enlarge his capital, make him a 
millionaire ; or he will entirely put handicraft aside, 
become a lawyer, stump his way to Congress, dis- 
claim all ambition, and be ready for the Presidency. 
He will only make books when he is compelled by 
an inevitable desire of his own to make them, or 
when he is quite sure that making books will bring 
more money to him than the making of any thing 
else. He will never be urged into authorship by 
any irritable sense of social inferiority, because no 
such sense is possible in the common relations of 
American citizenship. 

WEALTH, it is generally maintained, is the central 
principle, the ruling power, in American life. This 
position does not, of course, concern the inward and 
spiritual life, but only the outward and practical 
life. Accordingly, in this outward and practical life, 
wealth shows itself as the special good to be desired, 
and becomes thus an object of universal struggle. 
Suppose we grant the position, and admit the truth 
of this statement—see how much of social advantage 
and what a favorable condition of things the state- 
ment in itself implies. It implies a wide, an open, 
an unimpeded sphere of activity. It proves that 
men are not crushed by their circumstances into ap- 
athy or despair; it proves that men are in circum- 
stances that give them a consciousness of individual 
independence; that they have strong motives of en- 
deavor; and that the chances of success are extens- 
ively and, upon the whole, impartially distributed. 
What is the inference? Simply that all the people 
here have free scope to work and strive, with no 
artificial hinderances ; and that each may press on- 
ward, or, if he chooses, lag behind—gain or lose in 
the race, according to his faculties and his character. 

The middle classes of Europe are much lauded. 
They have not obtained more praise, we admit, than 
they have earned and deserve. Whatever in mod- 
ern Europe there is of liberty, toleration, and gen- 
eral intelligence, has principally come from their 
labor, courage, and endurance. That activity for 
wealth—that industry, thrift, economy, and order 
are not inconsistent with the most heroic virtues, 
has heart-kindling evidence in the history of the 
English Puritans, of the Scotch Presbyterians, of 
the French Huguenots, and of the Dutch Calvinists. 
Why cast odium on the character in America which 
we magnify in Europe? Has it been found wanting 
here in the virtues which have glorified it there? 
Do we seek for wealth with meaner spirit, or hold 
it with more greedy selfishness? Not so. As the 
industrious do not with us constitute a class, but a 
people, they carry a good deal of the pride and mag- 
nanimity of a people both into their pursuit of gain 
and their use of it. 

But again, granting that wealth is a central prin- 
ciple, a ruling power in American life—in what na- 
tional life, in which men have had liberty and hope, 
has it not been a central principle, a ruling power? 
Make the possession of it the monopoly of a few, 
and by permanent inheritance, then, indeed, you se- 
curely shut out its pursuit from the many; but in 
the mean time you do not render them contented, 
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nor kill the cravings of avarice in their hearts. The 
slave, hopeless though he is, hates his master for 
being rich, and the serf looks with malignity upon 
the luxury of his lord. This lord himself envies an- 
other lord his more extensive domains, and this envy 
destroys the enjoyment of his own. Most of the 
private wars among nobles in the Middle Ages con- 
sisted of quarrels about property. Most of their 
marriages were mercenary, though within their own 
order. Their expeditions were not so much for the 
glory of conquest as for its spoils, and a good deal 
of their soldiership was for plunder. They were 
greedy of money; they were hard in bargains; and 
they were often as dishonest as they were oppressive. 

For our own part, we attribute to the activities 
of traffic and the money market much of that influ- 
ence which has enlarged the sympathies of the mod- 
ern world. No men have done so much as the in- 
dustrial and mercantile classes to bring the races of 
the earth, not merely into knowledge of each other, 
but into knowledge mutually beneficial and improv- 
ing. No men have done, therefore, so much as these 
have done to strengthen the relations of general 
brotherhood. Freedom of belief, of worship, of 
thought, ofexpression, and of action, we never should 
have had by means of churches or of thrones—by 


means of priests, kings, nobles, or even with their - 


consent: more than to any other human agency, 
we owe our manifold and glorious freedom to the 
influence of industry and commerce. The agency 
to which this influence belongs is the true creator 
of that civilization of which liberty is the spirit and 
the life. 

But after every favorable admission, we have to 
confess that the ardor for wealth is among us to a 
baneful excess, and with a preternatural excitement, 
robbing life of contentment, and putting contempt 
on the blessing of a moderate competence. Not only 
is the longing to be rich almost universal, but also 
the standard as to what constitutes a rich man rises 
with each generation. To become rich is, it must 
be admitted, with the greater number of aspiring 
young men, the direction which their ambition 
takes; and to become rich is, with such young men, 
a possibility, which, in time, they assume, is surely 
to be a fact. But time itself we can not well en- 
dure. It is a slow and painful interruption. Why 
should we not have the crop as soon as it is planted? 
Why should we have to wait until the summer has 
departed, until the harvest, when we are to reap, 
leaves us on the brink of winter, when we can no 
more enjoy? That an acorn should require two or 
three centuries to become a perfect oak may be well 
enough; an oak has nothing else to do but to grow: 
a man has to live ; and for this only a few years are 
allowed him. But we are still more impatient of 
toil than of time; and we would not merely have 
the crop without waiting, but also without planting. 
We not only desire to be rich, but we are in haste 
to be rich; and some there are who seem to fancy 
that an art exists superior to what olden sages 
dreamed of alchemy, by which men can acquire 
wealth independently of industry, capital, and years. 
In seeking for the short-cut to fortune, the fools who 
do so only find the broad road to ruin. Thence you 
behold youth brought to premature iniquity and in- 
famy—men of grave aspect and of ripened age, who 
by fair outside and cunning skill had obtained honor 
and confidence in society, reputation for sanctity in 
the Church, and who used all this trust as the means 
of sustained, systematic, colossal robberies. Even 
to such rogues discovery brings the penalty of fear- 











ful misery ; but the innocent must suffer also, in the 
impoverishment of plundered victims, in the sorrow 
and the shame of guiltless families. Yet why point 
to moral tragedies to which society is every day an 
audience? Why moralize on a lesson which is writ- 
ten in disgraceful facts, open to the eyes of all men, 
and which he that runs may read? 

If not so bad ethically, yet with results more de- 
structive than pecuniary crimes, is that stimulated 
hurry of activity which characterizes our social ex- 
istence. But what new aspects of society will the 
generation that is now born see before it arrives at 
the season of gray hairs? And the more it has to 
live for the more cheaply it will hold its life. It is 
the worn-out that are timid. It is the unworn that 
are rash; and it is this very fullness of life that 
makes its holder desperate. We once saw an old 
man of ninety, who trembled in being helped out of 
a ferry-boat lest he should happen to be drowned ; 
at nineteen he would probably have marched through 
a tempest of fire to the front of the fight. 

There are some vanities of newly acquired wealth 
on which we might remark ; though absurd enough, 
they are, however, comparatively harmless. Nor is 
this task needed at our hands; for has not the his- 
torian of the Potiphars accomplished it with as much 
of i P iveness as of t? Our gravity 
after his gayety would be dull and ineffective. What 
if the newly rich man is rather pompous and osten- 
tatious? Men are pompous and ostentatious for 
things more frivolous than wealth; men claim and 
obtain distinction for ideal trifles; wealth is a solid 
reality. The Chinese Mandarin glories in his but- 
ton; the Turkish Pasha in his tails; the British 
peer in his garter; other nobles in their ribbons; 
savage chiefs in marks of dignity not much more 
senseless than those of their civilized brethren: now 
the dollar has this advantage—it is of universal cur- 
rency, is intelligible every where, and is every 
where acceptable. What if the newly rich man is, 
in imagination, big beyond all human magnitude in 
the thought of his sumptuous palace on Fifth Ave- 
nue? Whatif he shades his windows with curtains 
of silk damask, and covers his floors with expensive 
carpets, but buys his books by the hundred, and his 
Guidos, Raphaels, Murillos by thesquare yard? Are 
there no tastes among men of mind—who pretend to 
despise men of money—that are vulgar and super- 
ficial? Is there no vanity of scholarship and au- 
thorship, with passions envenomed by it that are 
bad and bitter? What if the wife of the newly rich 
man flaunts in gorgeous dress, confounds display 
with dignity, courts public attention to her pranc- 
ing horses and her showy liveries, crowds her balls 
and parties with guests who revel in the luxuries 
her hospitality provides, and then ridicule the giver 
of the feast? At the worst, she is only ignorant and 
mistaken; her critics may be envious and malig- 
nant. Besides, both husband and wife have often 
solid, even worthy qualities, behind their vanity 
and wealth: he, talents, integrity, and skill; she, 
womanly affections and household goodness. The 
children will profit intellectually by their parents’ 
wealth; they will rank among the educated men 
and women of the land, and add to the sum of its 
culture and refinement. Moreover, whatever may 
be the faults of the newly rich in America, they are 
no exaggerations on those of the same class in other 
countries; on the contrary, there is no other nation 
where men acquire wealth less obtrusively, or pos- 
sess it more modestly. We have, indeed, extreme 





and offensive types; but they are human, not na- 
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tional: they are here as they are every where; and 
here, as every where, they are the material of jocund 
humor, and the objects of satiric wit. 

We could wish the relations of wealth to Ameri- 
can society concealed the only dangers which we 
have to fear. In the matter of wealth we proceed 
fairly enough in the order of reason and of nature, as 
to both its acquisition and application. We are act- 
ive in acquisition, because we have abundance of 
resources and the disposition to turn them to use. 
We apply wealth as we acquire it, according to the 
demands of life, of mind, of duty, of charity, and of 
pleasure. Physical support, education, religion, care 
of the poor, reform of the criminal and vicious, pro- 
vision for hopeless infirmity, contributions toward 
objects of general benevolence, and, lastly, for luxu- 
ries of sense, imagination, taste. Such is the order 
of our aggregate expenditure; and we contend that 
it is according to that of reason and of nature. 
While we excel most countries in humane and use- 
ful institutions, we are not, for our day, behind them 
in support of literature and art. Considering our 
opportunities, we have produced our share of authors, 
of artists; and if we have not as liberally encouraged 
artists as we have bought books, it is because that 
artists are not im our age, as they were in former 
ages, the exponents of popular spontaneity, but the 
representatives of an acquired and educated taste. 
As it is, we have not been sparing, and especially in 
reference to music. We are, indeed, ardent in our 
business, but we are not sordid in our gaits; we 
have zeal in making fortunes, but we are not mean 
in the use of them; and no nation can point more 
than déurs can to noble appropriations of money to 
public and to private good. 

We have thus not harshly criticised the present ; 
we will not close with ecstatic rapture about the 
future. We are no prophets, and his is in so 
many cases contradiction to anticipation, that a pru- 
dent man will hardly dare to write it in advance. 
The best and grandest efforts of the excellent, as 
well as the basest and darkest doings of the wicked, 
have only partial efficiency in determining the char- 
acter of what is tocome. Unforeseen agencies may 
be in any approaching year or generation, the exist- 
ence of which could not have been suspected, and 
the power of which, even if known, could not have 
been calculated. As to the solemn problem of na- 
tional destiny, no human mind can master the con- 
ditions of its solution; in such an attempt the sub- 
limest intellect is as the child which St. Augustine 
beheld in vision, laboring with a shell to empty out 
the ocean. But we may humbly hope that al- 
though many calamities and changes may in com- 
ing time await our country, so is there likewise 
promise of advancement in strength, worth, dignity, 
and wisdom. The Present, however, with the duty 
which belongs to it, is all that we can surely esteem 
as ours; when, therefore, we have endeavored right- 
ly to understand the present, and earnestly to meet 
its duty, that will be our best contribution toward 
the formation of the Furure. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

b ig wer DOODLE has a pleasant way of smil- 

ing loftily at his French and English cousins 
when they talk of the glory of France and of the ir- 
resistible cudgel af John Bull. But, after all, Brag 
is a round game in the world. It is by no means 
limited to select little tables. Yankee Doodle can 
flap and crow, if it comes to that. He has a very 





distinct remembrance of the yacht America, and 
MacCormick’s reaper, and Hobbes’s lock ; and he oc- 
casionally reminds neighbors Bull and Crapeau of 
those pretty little facts. The days of 76 and the 
victories of ’14 have also been sometimes mentioned 
by the good Doodle in course of conversation. 

In fact, if John Bull thinks no small beer of John 
Bull, Yankee Doodle thinks some pumpkins of Yan- 
kee Doodle. 

The most recent illustration of this truth is the 
ovation of Paul Morphy, a modest and intelligent 
gentleman of New Orleans, who has acquired a rep- 
utation in the game of chess superior to that of Phil- 
idor or of Labourdonnais. 

He came to New York to the great Chess Tourna- 
ment of a few months since, where he won extraor- 
dinary victories; and, crossing the ocean, extended 
the area of his triumphs by vanquishing all the 
great European players at the Café de la Regence, 
the traditional temple of chess in Paris. There he 
met Harwitz and Anderssen, and defeated them ; 
and in London he challenged the proud English 
player Staunton, but the proud Staunton sniffed the 
air and declined. Then the young David, Morphy, 
defied the giant Staunton, and offered him odds. 
But Goliath Staunton preferred to abide in Gath, 
and so lost his laurels without a struggle. 

How glad we ail were of this, who does not re- 
member? How worthy Morphy’s conduct was of a 
victor in a game which interested the world we all 
recall. How manly and modest his correspondence 
was with Goliath, who tried to slander the sharp- 
ness of a sword whose edge he was unwilling to feel! 
And how like the young Napoleon—marching from 
victory to victory across Italy, from Turin to Lodi, 
from Lodi to Arcola, from Arcola to Rivoli, from 
Rivoli to Venice—was the career of Morphy, mark- 
ing the track of his triumphs by such names as are 
inscribed around the beautiful chess-board of ebony 
and mother-of-pearl, with the gold and silver chess- 
men, which was presented to him in New York. 

Paul Morphy’s successes either stimulated a uni- 
versal interest in the game or were most curiously 
coincident with its awakening. Never before has 
there been such playing of chess. Not a weekly 
family paper but has its chess department; scarcely 
a family but has its men and board; no enthusiast 
who has not a pocket board on which to set the fa- 
mous problems of the great masters of the game, or 
even to play in cars and by the way. 

In itself, too, the game is distinguished among 
all others for its intellectual character. Requiring 
abstraction, concentration, combination, memory, 
and foresight, it is less a recreation than an exercise; 
and to excel in it is to enjoy the kind of fame which 
belongs to scholars—to intellectual power short of 
the creative. Therefore with a certain class of 
minds the game has been always a passion, and a 
willing homage rendered to its great proficients, 

Among these the most famous until Paul Morphy 
was Andre Philidor, who was born in 1726, and was 


j the son of Michael Danican, called Philidor by the 


King of France from his excellent performance upon 
the hautboy. At about the same age at which Paul 
Morphy had acquired his reputation Philidor was 
famous for his chess-playing, although he was a 
musician and composer by profession. In 1745 he 
began his travels into Holland, Germany, and En- 
gland; and while in England he devoted himself to 
chess, and published his analysis of the game. In 


1754 he returned to France and wrote an opera. 
With Duni and Monsigny he is regarded as the 
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founder of the modern French comic opera. Having | 


written twenty operas, he came to London in 1779, 
and composed music to Horace’s “‘ Carmen Seculare,” 
and died in London in 1795. 

No player of any other of the recreative games 
upon record has so peculiar and distinct a fame as 
Philidor. No whist-player or billiard-player, nor 
player at checkers nor tennis, has ever made so dis- 
tinctive a name. And the reason unquestionably 
is, that chess is more especially an intellectual amuse- 
ment—demanding, in fact, a kind of genius, and not 
admitting any luck. 

It was therefore very natural that, if we were 
proud of our champions of shipping, reaping, and 
locking, we should be no less so of the great player 
of chess who disputes the palm with Philidor, and 
who probably carries it away from all the world. 

Yankee Doodle has therefore lifted up his voice in 
a mighty crow, and a great many wise and witty 
and poetic things have been said upon the occasion 
by a great many noted men. In Boston the precious 
bird of our country was perhaps done to the brown- 
est turn. The famous men of that famous city had 
a capital dinner, and made capital speeches and po- 
ems. It was, possibly, a droll way of offering hom- 
age to a chess-champion; but then we are a dinner- 
giving-and-eating, and an after-dinner-speaking- 
and-rhyming people, and nobody has a right to 
complain of pilau if he dines in Egypt, nor of 
speeches and poems if he dines with Yankee Doodle. 

There has been an inclination to laugh at these 
Services, and to make mouths at the orators. But 
the Easy Chair protests that the complaint is not 
reasonable. 

If you say that it is not an appropriate thing to 
do, you suggest the question whether a dinner can 
be ‘‘appropriately” given to any body but a hungry 
man. On the same evening that Paul Morphy, for 
instance, was honorably dined in Boston, the Hon. 
Belah Bunkum, let us say, was dined in New York. 
The one had beat the world at chess; the other had 
voted in Congress, let us say, with his party. These 
were the performances which were honored by the 
dinners. Neither of the guests was supposed to be 
really in want of a dinner, else the price of the ban- 
quet reduced to cash and presented in a box had been 
a more timely and more charitable offering. 

But if neither of the guests were hungry, then the 
dinner was a form of honor. And why should not 
Paul Morphy, who has covered the American name 
with a kind of prestige, be honored as well as the 
Honorable Belah Bunkum, let us say, who has stead- 
ily voted through thick and thin with his party? 
In the one case, the offering will be made with wit 
and wisdom, and every body will enjoy it. In the 
other, it will be made with loud gusts of gas, and Mr. 
Belah Bunkum's views of the condition of the coun- 
try, in which no earthly being can have the remot- 
est interest—except, peradventure, the wife of his 
bosom, who naturally thinks her beloved Belah a 
great statesman. 

We should none of us have been disturbed, proba- 
bly, if a dinner had been eaten in honor of George 
Steers, or Mr. MacCormick, or Mr. Hobbes. We 
should not think it strange if the friends of Senator 
Seward should insist upon his eating at their ex- 
pense, and talking at his own, upon his return from 
Europe; just as it seems quite proper that Senator 
Brown should sit down with his Mississippi constit- 
uents. But where do we draw the line? Are pol- 
itics and dinners mysteriously related? Is intel- 
lectual skill in one direction—especially when it is 





confessedly superior to all other skill in its kind— 
less worthy the regard of those who sympathize 
with it because there is skill in other directions? 
There is nothing inappropriate in presenting Mr. 
Morphy with a set of gold and silver chess-men. 
And yet he does not want them; he will never play 
with them. It is merely a form ‘of respect and hom- 
age; and we can not make any thing else of the 
dinners and suppers which may be eaten in his hon- 
or, and at which a great many good things will be 
said. 

Of course the eagle will flap his wings upon the 
occasion. Of course the well-conditioned rooster 
will crow. Is that extraordinary in any national 
bird? Consider the Gallic cock, how it crows in all 
the speeches and proclamations of Louis Napoleon. 
Consider the British bull, how he glooms and glowers 
and stoops his head and tosses aloft his horns. Con- 
sider the double-headed eagle of Austria, how he 
screams; the black individual of the same species 
upon the Prussian plains; and all the minor domes- 
tic fowl of Germany, how noisily they cackle of Fa- 
therland. Surely our native bird, in all his glory, 
is not so turbulent as these! 

And if any enthusiast is disposed, in the ardor of 
after-dinner, to elevate the noble game—beloved of 
Caissa—beyond its just claims, Paul Morphy will 
reply to him with a calm and moilest eloquence 
which merges our admiration of the skill of the 
player in respect for the good sense of the man. 

**Chess never has been, and never can be, aught but 
a recreation. It should not be indulged in to the 
detriment of other and more serious avocations; 
should not absorb the mind or engross the thoughts 
of those who worship at its shrine; but should be 
kept in the back-ground, and restrained within its 
proper province. As a mere game—a relaxation 
from the severer pursuits of life—it is deserving of 
high commendation. It is not only the most de- 
lightful and scientific, but the most moral of amuse- 
ments. Unlike other games, in which lucre is the 
end and aim of the contestants, it recommends itself 
to the wise by the fact that its mimic battles are 
fought for no prize but honor. It is eminently and 
emphatically the philosopher’s game. Let the chess- 
board supersede the card-table, and a great improve- 
ment will be visible in the morals of the communi- 
ty.” 

This is simply and modestly said. The bearing 
of the great master of chess at all the festivals held 
in his honor, as in all his encounters at the game, 
can only deepen the sincere admiration with which 
we all regard Paul Morphy. 





Tue Easy Chair has a great many requests to de- 
scribe what it means when it speaks of good man- 
ners—or, rather, to say whether there is any funda- 
mental principle of good manners, or if it is a mere 
matter of polish and sweetness. 

There is unquestionably a philosophy of good 
manners—a philosophy which will enable any body 
to be well-mannered. It is simply this: a convic- 
tion that we ought to feel kindly and act charitably 
toward every body else. Bad manners are merely 
selfishness expressed in tones and conduct. Good 
manners are charity in speech and action. 

Of course good manners may be imitated by bad 
people. But that does not destroy the principle. 
That is only to say that bad people may sometimes 
act as if they were good; and nobody probably can 
complain of that. Kindliness and mutual consider- 
ation in intercourse are none the less pleasant be- 
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cause they are affected by those who are not really { under plea of good manners? Well, then, if you 
kind. They may, indeed, use the good manner as | knew him to be unjust, extortionate, inhuman, would 
a cover to a bad purpose; and if they do it success- good manners suffer you to treat him as if he were 
fully, it will be a misfortune for somebody. | an honest, generous, noble man? If they would, 

But it is noargument against lions that asses may | how are you going to treat the really generous and 
sometimes get into their skins. It would be a great | noble? 
pity if good men should be rough and coarse in their | The point to be made here, of course, is, that we 
manners because bad men sometimes imitate refine- are not to hate our neighbors because they are in- 

nt. ; human, but to hate their inhumanity, and, in the 

Yet although good manners are thus only charity | interest of decency and morality, to express that 
in action and expression, it does not follow inevita- | hatred in manner. The neighbor would doubtless 
bly that bod: be lly attractive by | be offended. If a to bh “y h 

ly every body may be equally a ive by : be offen you said to him, ‘* You ought not 
having this gracious manner. Unfortunately, some | to eat up Widow Jones’s house,” he would retort, in 
of us are awkward and heavy; some of us are de-| the most explosive style, ‘‘ Mind your own busi- 
formed and ill; some of us are too short or too tall, | ness!” Your personal intercourse would probably 
too thin or too fat—alas! and some of us are not in be interrupted. But you could not reproach your- 
the least pretty. Now, of course, good manners will | self. 
not make us weigh more ; nor will they make ashort| For the Widow Jones zs your business. The Wid- 
man tall; nor a graceless woman graceful. But | ow Jones is the business of every honest man in the 
reg will do all that can be done to destroy the de- | = bala iaih el - . 

% we thought otherwise, all of us—if every man 

For how often—in talking with a loving, tender, | were to sit still except when he or his immediate fam- 
true heart—have you not forgotten the withered | ily were touched, great crimes of oppression would 
cheek, or the halting foot, or the corpulent figure! never be punished nor prevented. 

The manner was so gentle and thoughtful that you; Cain was before the neighbor in his reply. The 
seemed to see only the pure heart, to hear only the ; Widow Jones is not your affair, says the neighbor. 
— suggestion, and to converse only with a| Am I my brother’s keeper? sneered the first crim- 

“lovely soul. In the Arabian story there was a_/ inal. 

magic mirror which made every one beautiful over! | Good manners are founded deep in human sympa- 
whom it was thrown. Manner is that vail of mys- | thy—but in sympathy with what is noble and gen- 
tery and charm; manner softens the rough outline, | erous and true—not with the sordid and criminal ap- 
and lightens the limping step. | petites. 

It does not, for instance, actually cure lameness.; Aaron Burr is usually cited as an illustrious ex- 
But the want of a kindly manner does actually ag- | ample of fine manners, and of the most utter selfish- 
gravate lameness, and make it a hundred-fold more | ness of soul. But his name recalls an element in 
conspicuous. More than that, it neutralizes pos-) manner which we have not yet mentioned ; and that 
itive personal attraction. The manner of some peo- | is, the personal magnetism which exercises an irre- 
a — — —_ — that we — Na - — and een ng oe 

em limp and hear them stutter; and their beauty ere are persons who have this power in a re- 
is as much paralyzed and lost as Ariel in the cloven | markable degree, and entirely independent of char- 
pine. |acter. The class of men who are called “ lady-kill- 

The mere imitation of good manners, of course, | ers” are of this kind. In the experience of this Easy 
dces not help the character of the imitator. A per- ! Chair “ lady-killers” are among the dullest, the most 
son is not more genuinely affable because he wears | uncultivated, and the most selfish of men. But their 


the appearance of being so. Therefore we are not influence over women is very extraordinary. It is 
to suppose that the appearance is really valuable. | explained by some charm of manner—by some mag- 
If good manner springs from good feeling, it can only | ic of voice or expression. But these may all be 
2 uniform by being real. Good manners are not perfectly imitated without producing the result. It 
jothes that can be mad i -li le i 
~~ ptcorng. ney gator wpe lglg gael ama 
ple servant of an inward necessity. Now the most} Where this exists, and the person is also hand- 
Pan oe be eee — his body > | Some, ee a cy re tage ~ — 
you can not see an inch | ence and impression are incredible. © these 
of its surface. Whata brilliant creature it is! Yes, | things talent, cultivation, and a certain executive 
but the disease is eating within; the skin will work | power, and you have Aaron Burr. 


no longer ; it is blotched, bloated, ulcerated. Heav-/| 
ens! the brilliant creature suddenly falls helpless, | 
in all his splendid clothes. 

The greatest insincerity may'‘affect the sincerest 
manner, as the most malignant gossip may sit in a 
front pew and weep profusely under a sermon upon 
loving your neighbor. 

But to love your neighbor it is not necessary to be 
insincere, nor to seem so. If your neighbor be a 
Scribe or Pharisee, and yet a hypocrite, it is not 
bad manners to let him and his friends know that 
you think so. If he devour widows’ houses, you 
need not smirk at his dinner-table, on the plea that 
good manners require you to do it. 

It is not true. Good manners do not require ly- 
ing. If your neighbor were caught forging or set- 





ting fire to a house, would you dine with him still, 


He did not do great things, nor say memorable 
ones. His famous speech upon leaving the chair in 
the Senate, in the reports we have of it, does not in 
the least justify the impression it made. In our 
history Aaron Burr is famous for two acts—one, the 
murder of General Hamilton in a duel, and the oth- 
er, a trial for high treason—and a treason not brill- 
iantly conceived, and certainly most bunglingly ex- 
ecuted, so far as it went. Yet his name is entirely 
familiar, and he has a celebrity scarcely less than 
that of our greatest men. 

The reason of this is, first, the romantic variety 
of his life: as related by Mr. Parton, it is a true 
romance; and second, the personal impression he 
made, and which is conveyed to us by immediate 
tradition. Both men and women confess this mag- 
netic power—which, however, was purely personal, 
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and can only be described, not justified, by any re-| Nothing is clearer in the history of this century 


mark or act. Hence the difficulty of introducing 
him as one of the characters into a story, as Mrs. 


Stowe has done. It is almost impossible to make | 


him say any thing that shall not seem inadequate. 
For the charm of the man was not in what he said, 
but in the manner of saying it. It would be more 


artistic, probably, to introduce him asa figure, mere- | 


ly—as a walking gentleman—for then he is at once | 
recognized, and that which can not be represented is 
left to the imagination. 

Finally, good manners are almost an instinct. It 


than that so long as the Austrian rule continued in 
Italy so long there would be an Italian revolution. 
It might be smothered and delayed; but it was an 
eternal volcanic fire, which would sometimes only 
mutter forebodingly in the ground, but suddenly, 
somewhere, yawn in an earthquake or flame in a 
| crater. The history of Italy since the Congress of 
| Vienna is the history of this revolution. 
| Last year, the Rev. Mr. Field tells us, in his 
| ‘Summer Pictures,” he was sitting one evening at 
| a café in Venice, upon the Piazza, or Place, of Saint 


seems as hard to teac!: some people how to behave | Mark. It was one of the cafés chiefly frequented 
as to give them an ear for music or grace in personal | by the Italians, who avoid those which are favored 
movement. It is easy to study a person whose man- | by the Austrians; but this evening there chanced 
ners are fair and fascinating—to observe what he | to be two Austrian officers quietly smoking, chat- 
does, and what he does not—what he says, and how | ting, and sipping their coffee. The officers were 
he says it—and then it may not be difficult to imi- | | doubtless gentlemen, and, as such, not fond of the 
tate them all. But something will still be w anting. | | Italian service. Suddenly, i in lighting his pipe, or 
Your form may be perfect, but where is the Prome- | by some unguarded movement of the arm, one of the 





thean touch? How shall you allure the celestial | 


fire into your image ? 
Let us not despair. While it is possible to attain 


a deeper and sweeter charity for all men, it is also | 


possible to have those manners which are the most 
beautiful and satisfactory. 





In the year 1847—the year before the last Italian 
trouble—the Easy Chair passed part of the summer 
in Venice. It is not necessary to suppose that be- 
cause Venice is a city in the sea, with gleaming wa- 
ter in its streets instead of dusty, glaring pavement, 
it therefore smells badly in the summer months, al- 
though that is a favorite theory. 

In the bright, hot days of July in Florence, as 
you stroll lazily by the Arno in the twilight, or ride 


in the Cascine at early dawn, or lounge at the café | 


upon the Piazza Trinita in the moonlit midnight, 
you hear that Venice steams foully to the midsum- 
mer heaven, and friends who do not wish to lose 
your companionship beg you to remain. 

The Easy Chair was perverse and climbed the 
Apennines, passing by Pistora, where are the curi- 
ous, colored clay relievos of Lucca della Robbia. 
Then on through dark, arcaded Bologna, with its 
leaning tower, and ‘thy grass-grown streets, Fer- 
rara!” and St. Antony’s Padua, with the Giotto 
Chapel and the famous Café Pedrocchi, then across 
vineyarded Lombardy to the edge of the lagune, and | 
so to Venice in a gondola. 

All the way there were two races—two classes | 
visible ; and in the silent city in the sea the same 
division more distinct. The classes were simply the 


conqueror and the conquered. The Austrians, in | 


their white uniform, were encamped among the 
green Italian hills, upon the luxuriant Italian plains. 
There was no union, no compromise, no coalescing. 
In the eye of the Italian you read hate, more or less 
vivid. In the eye of the Austrian you saw only in- 
solent contempt. 

It was a disgrace for any Lombard gentleman or 
lady to be presented at the vice-regal court, either 
in Venice or Milan. If a celebration of any Austrian 
anniversary or event took place the Italians looked 
on coldly, enduring the spectacle as they best could. 
The only persons who had part in the festival were 
the Austrian officers and soldiers, and those Italians 
who had been bought by government place, or who 
wished, for their own purposes, to propitiate the 
powers that were. Sullen and silent, the Italian 
population seemed to be only waiting, solemnly say- 
ing in their hearts, ‘‘ How leng, O Lord! how long ?” 

Vor. XIX.—No. 111.—D p 


officers unfortunately upset the little table, and the 
| coffee poured upon the dress of the Italian lady. 
| The officer instantly rose, and bowing and blushing, 
offered the most profuse apologies, and blamed his 
awkwardness with the utmost chagrin. The lady 
rose, with her party, shook the liquid from her dress, 
and, without a word ora look, passed with her friends 

to another table, treating the officer with more dis- 
| dain than she would have treated a dog. 
| A war between a people which hates and a people 
which despises is not likely to be a rose-water war. 

But the Austrian policy has always been wise. 
The Austrian empire is utterly heterogeneous. It 
| is made up of the most diverse races—of races whose 
nationality has nothing in common. Having thus 
| no unity in itself, Austria has been obliged to sub- 
stitute force for feeling. Instead of being one peo- 
ple, one mass, welded and inwrought, the empire 
is simply a bundle. It is a fagot of separate sticks 
bound together by withes. It is a group of nation- 
alities held by an iron despotism. 

In the present state of the world such a power is 
an anomaly, a monster. It reproduces the old Ro- 
man empire, and until fifty years ago the Austrian 
monarch called himself the Emperor of Rome. 

Austria is the deadly foe of liberty and mankind. 
Its despotism has not begotten one great man, or 
| one noble movement for the race, except the men 

whom it has doomed to dungeons, but whose voice 

| the world has heard and honored, and the move- 

ments which have aimed at its destruction. From 
| the days of William Tell in Switzerland to those of 
| Silvio Pellico in Italy and Louis Kossuth in Hun- 
gary, the very name of Austria has been the syno- 
nym of tyranny and eruelty, and its untold history 
is more terrible than the history we read. The blood 
it has shed, which cries only silently, but, thank 
God! not unavailingly to Heaven—the martyrs in 
dark prisons, whose voices have slowly died with 
them—the human hearts in which the light of hope 
has flickered, fainter, fainter, until it went out in 
utter blackness of woe—long years of history written 
in blood—we shall never read them ; but God reads 
them, and God is just. 

In the great war now pending the sympathies of 
all humane men can be on one side only. It is not 
necessary to think Louis Napoleon a saint. You 
may regard him, as this Easy Chair does, as an un- 
scrupulous, ambitious, and by no means a great 
man. But circumstances have made the course of 
his ambition coincident with that of Italian freedom. 
And even were this net so—even were it a question 
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between French and Austrian domination in Italy— 
who would hesitate for a moment which to desire ? 
In France there is hope; in Austria, only death and 


O the summer plains of Italy, red once more with 
blood! © the peaceful, lovely valleys, clouded with 
battle-smoke, shrill with the cries of the dying! O 
the eyes that weep, the hearts that break, the hopes 
that are lost on earth forever ! 

And yet better all these—a thousand times bet- 
ter—than the long agony of Austrian rule in Italy 
—the sure destruction of noble effort—the demoral- 
ization of generous feeling—the annihilation of pa- 
triotism and humanity ! 

The spirit that animates the Italians as they fly 
to the field is the spirit which cried aloud in Patrick 
Henry, ‘“‘ Give me liberty, or give me death !” 





Does the world grow more decent as it grows old- 
er, or is it merely that our standards change, and 
that we decline upon one side as we rise upon the 
other? There are parts of the Bible that a man 
would not like to read aloud in his family. Shakes- 

, as we all know, has to be expurgated for fam- 
ilies, if not for the stage. And as for the great old 
novelists, Fielding and Smollett, who would be glad 
to see his son reading ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,” or his 
daughter ‘‘ Joseph Andrews?” Yet Burke was very 
fond of ‘* Roderick Random ;” and there is no droller 
picture of the past than the poet Cowper, the sensi- 
tive and pious, reading ‘‘ Joseph Andrews” aloud to 
the ladies at Olney. Sir Walter Scott, indeed, men- 
tions that his grandmother—was it not ?—or some 
ancient dame he knew, spoke of the days when she 
used to read the novels of Mrs, Behn! Aphra Behn, 
a pretty, witty, sagacious woman of Charles the Sec- 
ond’s time, whose life and writings were of an equal, 
that is to say, an unbounded license. If any woman 
of to-day should have the hardihood to confess that 
she read the stories of Mrs. Behn with pleasure, she 
would go near to lose her reputation. Mrs. Man- 
ley’s novels, in the next century, are very little bet- 
ter. 


It is our custom to speak freely of the masters of 
English fiction; but if ladies and gentlemen read 
Fielding and Smollett now, they read them upon 
the sly, and, if they are detected, justify themselves 
by declaring that they are studying the manners of 
@ past generation. But what manners they are! 
What kind of gentleman is Tom Jones, or Peregrine 
Pickle, or Captain Booth! Uncle Bowling in ‘“‘ Rod- 
erick Random,” and Admiral Trunnion in ** Peregrine 
Pickle,” are surely characters of the tuppenny the- 
atre—they are wild marine extravaganzas. And yet 
Parson Adams is as delicate and exquisite as a Shakes- 
pearian portrait. 

When you have read through these novels, and 
are told that these are the two great masters of fic- 
tion, and that their stories accurately represent the 
life and character of their day, what a sense of va- 
cuity and surprise is apt to overwhelm you! In 
any grave-yard you may well ask with Charles 
Lamb, as you read the epitaphs, ‘‘ Where be all the 
bad people buried?” But as you course up and down 
the pages of the old novels, do you not ask where 
be the noble men—where be the lovely, lofty wo- 
men? Are Amelia, and Emilia, and Sophia West- 
ern specimens of the finest character among women 
in the last century? If this is the life of that time, 
do you not ask who did the great deeds, or what in- 
fluence has made the women we know so much more 
human and beautiful and satisfactory ? 





The modern novel is reproached for its subjective 
character—for its constant tendency to explore the 
secrets of action, rather than to describe action—and 
a kind of masculine excellence and robust healthi- 
ness is claimed for the novels our fathers read and 
liked. We are told that we have squeamish stom- 
achs—that we want to be coddled with sentiment, 
and dandled with philosophic speculation. But is 
*¢* Tom Jones,” in any sense, a healthier or more man- 
ly history than ‘‘ The Newcomes?” Is ‘‘ Humphrey 
Clinker,” good as it is, more exquisitely humorous and 
robust than “Pickwick?” Is ‘ Ferdinand Count 
Fathom,” or “The Adventures of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild,” superior as a trenchant delineation of suc- 
cessful knavery to ‘‘ Vanity Fair?” _ 

The caricature which is criticised in Dickens 
seems to be universal in the older authors; and sim- 
ple, natural portraiture, except of the lowest forms 
of life, is almost unknown. Captain Booth could 
not, indeed, be improved as a picture, nor Tom Jones, 
nor Jonathan Wild, nor Squire Western, nor Roder- 
ick Random, nor Peregrine Pickle, nor Count Fath- 
om. They are excellent beyond debate. And Hen- 
ry Fielding himself was a great, lusty, loose, rollick- 
ing, good-humored, broad-shouldered, large-hearted 
Englishman. He had wonderful perception, where 
he saw at all. He had masterly simplicity of style 
whenever he chose. He would have been a glorious 
companion at a supper—he would have outsung and 
outroared every body at dinner. He hated humbug, 
where he could see humbug. He was a man of racy, 
kindly genius—a man who has created characters 
that live, and must always live, in our literature. 
If that be all, he has it all. Not a word of that does 
this Easy Chair deny or recall. Nay, it insists that 
the prudery which banishes “‘ Tom Jones,” and em- 
braces “* Ernest Maltravers,” is only a more sickly 
pruriency. It admits, to the last touch, the value 
of portraits of men and women who were not lovely 
nor lofty. It concedes that a novel is a picture of 
life—that a novel is good in the degree that it is a 
true representation of the average of character. All 
this, and more than this, it grants with entire as- 
sent. 

But for all this Teniers is not Raphael. For all 
this men of greater power and of equal experience 
are writing better novels to-day than the earlier 
novelists wrote. And not the least of their praises 
is, that with the same human sympathy which un- 
derlies the earlier books, there is a consciousness of 
noble aims, of high endeavor, of self-sacrificing char- 
acter in life, of which the earlier books show no 
trace. He is the best painter who, in representing 
a tree, not only imitates its form, but represents it 
as the best man thinks about it. That is the result 
of the imagination, which makes painting an art 
and not a mechanism. So he is the best novelist 
who describes men with perfect fidelity, and yet 
leaves upon the mind the impression which the best 
men have in contemplating life. Art and literature 
are not to tickle us by a dexterous imitation only— 
they are to inspire us by an intellectual and moral 
apprehension. 

There is a famous passage in Coleridge’s ‘‘ Friend” 
to the effect that no man would be improperly af- 
fected by reading ‘‘Tom Jones” who was not al- 
ready corrupt. But the test of the book is this: 
Would any man be corrupted by contemplating the 
actual Tom Jones in the spirit in which he is de- 
lineated? It is that spirit which makes the subtle 
and real influence of the book, or of any book. It 
is that spirit which magnetizes the reader. It is 
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that spirit which makes the danger of any work, 
and not the mere description. 





A. T. M., who dates from Charleston, New York, 
sends to the Easy Chair some verses upon ‘‘ Separa- 
tion,” and asks if they have merit. Frankly, then, 
as poetry they have no merit at all. They are cou- 
monplace feelings expressed in commonplace verse. 
And yet the Easy Chair has no doubt that the feel- 
ing which inspired them was very genuine, even 
tender and pathetic. But A. T. M. should remem- 
ber that, while we all have the same general range 
of emotion—and beautiful and true emotion—very 
few of us are gifted with the power of expressing 
that emotion in such a way as to interest others— 
still fewer to do it in poetry—and fewest of all in a 
manner to attain literary position or distinction. 





Tue Easy Chair must say something of the same 
kind to J. W.’s ‘‘ Margarita.” The lines are sweet 
and flowing, but there is a kind of dainty insincer- 
ity in them. That is to say, they leave the im- 
pression of being inspired by a certain kind of read- 


ing rather than by that actual feeling and experi- 


ence, which is the only soil in which the roots of 
real poems and of all genuine literature are fastened. 
When Shelley says of poets that they “‘learn in suf- 


fering what they teach in song,” he does not mean | 


of course that every poet must have suffered every 
sorrow of which he sings; but that he must know 
it either in fact or in imagination. But the poetic 
imagination which supplies the want of actual sight 
is the rarest of divine gifts. 


F. writes to the Easy Chair the following note | 


about the authorship of the “‘ Harp with a Thousand 
Strings.” The note seems to be authentic; but why 
did the writer conceal his name ? 


** Among the many beautiful knolls that skirt the River 
Guadalupe in Texas stands one pre-eminently so. Far 
as the eye can reach the prairie, like a billowing sea, 
stretches till, lost in the distance, the heavens stoop to 
kiss it. Here and there groups of oak or laurel dot the 
expanse, while acres of flowers give their perfume to each 
passing breeze. Perched upon the loftiest summits of 
this picturesque region is a log-cabin, rough and unin- 
viting externally, but within the evident home of taste 
and culture. Shelves well stocked with books, musical 
instruments, and pictures by some of our best artists, 
adorn the humble dwelling. Here, amidst Nature's gran- 
deur, lives the half-poet, half-artist, whole wag, the geni- 
al, gentlemanly St. George Lee—the bachelor author of 


the ‘Harp of a Thousand Strings, ‘ Willy Harbucket’s 


Letter,’ and many other equally humorous productions.” 





Our Farvign Bureau. 


HE other day (which means later June) a pleas- 
ant party was to dine with Madame P——, in 

the Rue dv ? Université, and upon every billet of in- } 
vitation had been written, ‘‘ On ne parlera pas de 


la guerre” (There will be no mention of the war). 


Fancy if, in these times, there could be larger ap- 


peal to the inventive faculties of the guests! 


Yet the dinner, says our friend De Péne, passed 


Shall we dispatch a few of the trifles about which 
Paris talk engages itself before we go again to the 
war scenes ? 

Shall we tell of the summer rains—six showers a 
day—the Macadam slimy with mud, and the thander 
pealing so as to deafen us, to all that exultant noise 
of guns and trumpets with which the Empress gave 
echo to the victory of Magenta? 

The Parisians have always worn feelings of strong 
friendliness to the pretty Empress Eugénie; but now 
that the husband is exposed to the hazards of war, 
and she has made chivalric appeal to their gallantry 
as the proper defenders of ‘* woman and child,” their 
devotion expresses itself in most jubilant way. It 
may be from sympathy with an attached and anx- 
ious young wife—it may be from a crazy delight in 
the French victories she reports—it may be without 
any reason at all; but certain it is that such demon- 
strations of kind feeling have been rarely tendered 
by the Parisian street masses to any sovereign what- 
ever. They are demonstrations which are not pleas- 
antly imagined by the reporters, or kindled by the 
recommendation of a prefect: never were any more 
earnest or exultant. 

We hear just now the name of Emile de Girardin 
associated with a new and forthcoming book upon 
the Balance of Power in Europe. It can hardly fail 
to bring up some novel views; nor shall we be sur- 
prised if it correspond in many important points with 
the deductions of the Jdées Napoleoniennes. Of 
course it will revive his old notions of free straits 
and free seas, and look to the dismantling of such 
threats as Gibraltar, and Aden, and Malta. The 
thapsody of Madame Sand, eagerly sought for at 
first, has fallen now below the level of the war en- 
thusiasm, and is counted merely a French poem 
about Italy and glory. 

Michelet and his love treatise, so long the target 
of a great deal of salon discussion, has given way to 
a patriotic chant by Méry, and to the Italian corre- 
spondence of the journals. So, too, all the pretty 
| equiroques of the piay-writers along the Boulevard 
| have yielded to the guns of the ‘‘ Day before Maren- 
| go,” or to the cantata (due to Méry and Auber) of 

renta. 

The Jardin Catalan in the Bois de Boulogne is 
| prettier the present season than ever: never was 
| there such wealth of flowers there, or such luxurious 
| shade. It has taken on new character, moreover, in 
| coming to be the rendezvous of bridal parties. From 
| three of the afternoon to six you shall see there, on 
any fine day, a bridal cavalcade; and not one only, 
but, on occasions, six or even ten of these innocent 
adventurers upon the gulf of matrimony, linking 
their last hours of romance and orange-flowers with 
the bloom and the parterres of the pretty Pré-Cata- 
lan. 

It cheats one of the memory of war to see the gay 
throngs that idle upon the grassy knolls, and that 
listen to the evening music, in this park of Paris ; 
but swift and grave reminders do at times chase 
their way through the rustic palings and put their 
inevitable stamp upon the gayety. 

What if we wandered there yesterday, on a soft 


| 





| 

















off trippingly ; a little self-denial in the beginning | June evening, and as we sat under the shade of a 
(not reaching to the dishes or the wines); and the | linden (which two years since rejoiced in its forest 
café achieved under resolute persistence in such | site) let our eye rest upon three brave couples who 
banalities of talk as were afforded by the annual ex- | laughed, and jested, and murmured songs (as if they 
hibition, the new opera of Ploermel, the Caucasian | had lived in the eye of Boccacio), when some offi- 
rambles of Alexandre Dumas, the artis/e marriage | cious gargon brings to them the fresh journal of the 
of the Opera Comique, the Cassandra of Ristori, and | evening? There is fuller news from Lombardy. 
the opening season at Dieppe and Hombourg. One after another takes up the paper, runs over the 
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columns, casts it down. It is dismal—that list of 
killed and wounded; but for all that shall uot a 
body be gay on this soft June night ? 

Hark! there is a new waltz: who cares for such 
tame reading ? 

And the brown-eyed one, she with the light mus- 
lin dotted with lilac, reaches toward the journal : 
runs it over carelessly: seems to dwell upon that 
column of names: forgets the music: scans the list 
eagerly: dashes it down: grows pale. 

“ Mon Dieu! C'est bien mon Alphonse!” 

Her lover is dead; killed at Magenta. This is 
only a little daily episode of our Paris life. 

Again, on certain mornings, we stroll away to the 
bureau of the Moniteur. Here come those work- 
people who, without sight of the journal, gather 
their intelligence from the bulletins and the procla- 
mations. Men and women hover about tho court: 
the news has just come in, and is not yet posted: 
but they linger. What is an hour’s work lost 
against their anxiety to learn of Jean or Alexandre? 
We stroll on, meeting blithe passers, rollicking boys, 
and demure-faced chiffoniers (who have no relatives 
to reckon). Again we stroll back: the news is 
posted: the list is full. Yon poor woman leading a 
little child has studied it, and goes away with a glad 
step. Alexandre is safe. Who knows but he may 
win the cross, or come back corporal or sergeant ? 

The old man in blouse, who is reading his way 
through with glasses, spite of rude jostling, has fin- 
ished at length—finished before the list is ended. 
He has only one son in the war, and he ‘‘ severely 
wounded.” 

“ Pauvre Jean!” 

There is no mistaking the grief in the old man’s 
voice; and the outsiders lift their caps and let him 


pass. 

A little girl (surely she is too young to read) 
forces her way up. 

“ Please, Sir, maman can not come; she is sick. 
Tell me if papa’s name is there—Francois Lagnan ?” 

And those nearest her catch up the name and pass 
iton. ‘‘ Frangois Lagnan”—is the name there? 

© Attendez ”—wait alittle: ‘‘ Francois, Fran- 
gois, Francois, il y en @ bien, Francois—le voici, Fran- 
gois Lagnan.” 

The little girl stands on tiptoe, straining her ears 
to catch the next word. 

‘* What is it?” says a by-stander. ‘‘ Is he wound- 
ed?” 

** Dead!” 

Poor little one! With this big news she staggers 
away to the sick mother, choking down great sobs. 

This is another little episode of our gay city just 
now. But not all so dark, even about the court of 
the Government paper. Thus: A young woman 
comes up, with a basket on her arm. She may be 
modiste beyond the river; she may be desk-keeper 
at some other-side café ; no matter what she is, save 
that she is anxious, nervous, trembling, and runs 
over the list posted at the door of the Moniteur with 
aneagereye. Victor Herault is the name she seeks 
—her affianced husband. They were to have been 
man and wife before this; but the war came, and 
the conscription, and Victor is in Lombardy. They 
have told her his name was in the list, but she does 
not see it; not in to-day’s list, nor in yesterday's. 
Is he killed? 

‘* Has any body seen the name—Victor Herault ?” 
There is a poignancy in her tones that makes people 
turn and stare. 

“ Qui, Madame,” comes a voice from within the 





court—**‘ Oui, il est décoré—he has been awarded the 
cross of the Legion of Honor !” 

Ah, if Victor Herault could see the flush of pride 
that spreads now over those cheeks, and the joyous 
step of her who carries it away down the sunny Paris 
street, would not Victor Herault do some braver deed 
than he has yet accomplished ? 

Once more: a grand bal costumé was to have been 
given somewhere about the latter part of May, in 
one of the gayest houses of Paris. The invitations 
were out; the dresses were chosen ; the rooms were 
decorated; but before the evening came war had 
begun. The General Espinasse was among the first 
ordered to Piedmont; and the ball which was to 
have taken place at his hotel in Paris was put off 
until the master of the house should return. 

You know what the report of Magenta has brought 
home: “The General Espinasse slain.” Scarce a 
month from the ordering of the bal costumé, and the 
house is darkened. Yet he died quickly, they say 
—a bullet through the breast. In such battles as 
we hear of yonder, below the Alps, there is cause 
for gratitude in a death that is quick and sudden. 

See for a moment what an eye-witness tells us of 
the battle-field of Magenta: 

** You never saw such a frightful scene of carnage 
as on all this ground, which the Austrians defended 
inch by inch, but had to leave at last. It is like 
the remains of a great rag fair; shakoes, knapsacks, 
muskets, shoes, cloaks, tunics, linen all stained with 
blood, and speaking of the obstinate resistance even 
now, when the greater part of the wounded have 
been removed and the dead mostly buried. Of how 
many dramas of heroism and ferocity, and of how 
many tragedies of woes and misery must this have 
been the scene! 

‘* As I told you in my last, the Milanese, imme- 
diately after the Austrian evacuation, sent up a train 
to fetch the wounded. As they were found they 
were brought in succession to the station by the sol- 
diers—a detachment of two companies of the First 
Fusileers of the Guard. At the station the surgeons 
were in attendance to apply the first dressing, and 
the trains from Milan went to and fro to carry them 
off. The trains consisted of nothing but third-class 
carriages and goods-wagons, partly covered, part- 
ly open. Those who were only slightly wounded, 
and could walk, were put into the carriages, while 
the others were laid in the goods-wagons, which had 
been made as soft as the circumstances admitted, by 
putting straw and hay at the bottom. To these the 
unfortunate wretches were carried in agonies of pain 
caused by the movement. A large barrel of cooling 
drink, made of water and sirup, was near, as well 
as another filled with wine, with which to assuage 
the fiery thirst caused by their wounds. Boughs 
were cut to make an awning over the open goods- 
trucks, so as to protect their miserable inmates from 
the rays of a real Italian sun. 

“This station, and the railway train itself, were 
certainly the most shocking scenes of misery which 
one can possibly conceive. It was the darker side 
of a brilliant victory—looking behind the scenes by 
daylight: wounded in all stages of agony and pain, 
only half clad, torn, dusty, and muddy in their own 
blood. The priests walking about with the viati- 
cum, to administer the last sacrament to the dying; 
the glazed eye of death in some, showing that they 
had ceased to suffer; the working eyes of others, 
and the kneeling priest before them, showing that 
they were on the point of sighing their last; near 
them were others, whom you would have thought 
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dead, had it not been for the perceptible movement | dendrons would bring you, two hundred feet above, 
of the eye, or a convulsive twist of the limb. You | to the point of some rocky promontory ; behind it, 
became involuntarily silent when you entered and | crowning hills rise swift and sharp, embowered with 
took off your cap at the sight of so much misery. | brambles and roses and shrubby trees; and at the 
Even the lively French soldiers, who ministered to | top of all is a white hermitage like a white dove 





the wants of these defaced specimens of humanity, | brooding over the quietude. But below the native 
became grave, and this dead silence was only broken | roughness has been subdued into the soft landscape 
from time to time by the solemn words of the priest, | of villa grounds; the villa itself hidden indeed (so 
a faint sob, a frantic shriek of pain, or a weak sigh. | many nooks and embrasures in those wooded heights 
You forgot : almost that there was a victory to redeem | of Como), but you see velvety turf, like the shorn 
this dark scene; and these men, who would other- | meadows of Nottingham, or clumps of exotic foliage, 
wise have peacefully followed their domestic occu- | or luxurious wealth of blossom and swaying willow 
pations, were summoned to expose themselves to all | boughs dipping their tendrils in the water. To the 
this for a cause which is not their own, which they | left (supposing we stand upon the eastern bank), we 








know nothing about, nor care for. It was, indeed, 
a hard lot. 

‘But it was, above all, when the wounded had | 
to be moved to the carriages that the neighborhood 
became almost intolerable. Such shrieks, such pale 
faces, contracted by pain, such torn limbs!” 

We had intended conscientiously to keep wide of 
all war topics, at least through the half of our month- 
ly budget ; yet see how we have slipped upon them 
from the ane of Madame P——, from the pretty 
parterres of the Pré-Catalan, and from the morning 
gatherings at the office of the Moniteur! 

And why not? Can we keep eyes or ears here at 
our dull window of the Quai Voltaire when such bur- 
dened echoes are coming from the Ticino and the 
Adda? Did we not say, four months gone, that 
long before this the thoughts and the steps of many 
an idler would be crossing the Mont Cenis? Did | 
we not foretell, long since, that a bleak year was | 
coming for the Emperor Francis-J oseph, and that an | 
interest altogether new was gathering about the old | 
cities of Mantua and Verona? 

No such ghostly and quiet cities now as the trav- 
eler of a twelvemonth gone might have seen; no | 
loitering about in the mellow light reflected from | 
the softly-tinted stones of cathedrals; no study of in- | 
scriptions or sculpture or turrets. Something stern- | 
er and more real; a reckoning of a great nation’s 
hopes, and of the blood and lives they may cost. All| 
lines of travel to Paris, to Toulon, to Vienna, thronged 
with the murderous material which is presently to 
thunder out its work near to the solemn cypresses, 
and the old and changeless rivers. 

Can we bring to your mind better idea of the 
clang and red horrors of this Lombard war (all which | 
the telegraph will be reciting in your ear long before 
our monthly gleaning can come), than by giving 
you a peaceful contrasted picture of the old-time 
quietude ? 

That fierce, stern Garibaldi has been raging about 
the pleasant shores of Como, twice taken the place, | 
twice poured down his riflemen from the fastnesses 
of the western Tyrol; bells have rung at night wild | 
alarms, and flocking villagers have swayed in eager, 
anxious masses from town to covert in the hills, and 
from hills back to town, as Italian, or as Austrian 
has won the battle. 

All this, on the banks of Como, whose grassy 
shores stooping to the water, out from coppices of 
firs and willows, and stately planes, are, for their 
wonted stillness, like a dream. 

If you would go with us for view of that still life, 
a little flat-bottomed skiff, upon which the lazy 
boatmen may lift a painted sail, shall bear you from | 
the white beach of Como town to some wood walk | 
not a gunshot away. You may pick wild roses as 
you set foot upon the shore, and a trailing path | 
through luxurious undergrowth of vines and rhodo- | 














| See creeping up from the white line of beach the 


town that gives to the lake a name; two hotels 
flank the little piers, and the cathedral dome presides 
over the array of red-roofed houses. A dozen curi- 
ous little barges, with tall masts and with striped 
awnings spread over hoops, are moored close to the 
water's edge; and three or four miniature steamers, 
with netted bulwarks, and parti-colored smoke-pipes, 
are puffing out white wreaths of vapor, or lying at 
anchor in the offing. Behind the town steep ranges 
of hills sweep up greenly to the horizon, and on the 
top of the tallest is the remnant of a medieval castle. 
Villas dot the opposite shore, and mountains rise 
back of them and fall away westward into those hills 
by Varese, which seem like purple billows in the dis- 
tance; northward we see upon the shores the spires 
of two village churches, which are repeated in long 
white stripes upon the water ; then wooded promon- 
tories come down and shut up the lake; but with 
one of the barges yonder, and a pair of oarsmen, we 
| might sail for miles under the wooded shores, hear- 
| ing no sound but the plash of the oars, or the chimes 
of a village clock, or the tinkling of the bells upon 
the necks of the goats that browse upon the grassy 
ledges of the cliffs. 

And so, oppressed or exhilarated (as your humor 
may be) with this dreamy silence, you may journey 
down through mulberry orchards and richly culti- 
vated fields, some thirty miles or more, by Fino, and 
Asnago, and Barlassina, until from the level of the 
rice lands, and from the borders of old artificial wa- 
ter-courses, which date back beyond the times of 
Barbarossa, you see suddenly, over the level sea of 
green tree tops, a glittering golden angel in the air; 
it is the crowning statue upon the top of the cathe- 
dral spire of Milan. 

A gay cjty, with its white marble duomo, and its 
clear atmosphere, and its clean, well-paved streets ; 
you would never think, as you take your coffee at 
the Hotel Gran Bretagna, and look around at the 
delicate fresco of vines and flowers, and look out 
upon the sun-lighted courts, that it was of all Italy 
the city of most conspiracies, and sieges, and civil 
commotion. Those gayly-dressed men, whom you 
may have counted fops or worse, strolling under the 
shadow of the cathedral, are perhaps inheritors of 
some brave old Lombard name, plotting how its 
glory may live again; and the sturdy host, who 
tells you long stories of the pictures you see upon his 
walls, or of some ancient bit of crockery upon his 
buffet, shall talk till after midnight, in his little 
bureau at the corner of the court, of a revival of 
Italian independence. You shall observe, moreover, 
that those well-dressed officers of Austria, whom 
you see every where upon the street, are talking al- 
ways with each other only; the cafés they frequent 
are deserted of the natives; their applause at the 
opera is never echoed by the Lombards. 
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There are new times now, of which you will have 
read in your papers. 

And if we take a valet from the hotel, and clam- 
ber to the roof of the cathedral, we shall find, at an 
elevation of two hundred feet from the pavement, a 
great population of marble statues, delicately fin- 
ished, repeating there, in that upper silent world, the 
old traditions of martyrdom and glory. And look- 
ing northward you may see the mountain of San 
Primo, which stands between the two arms of the 
Lake of Como, and you may see the hills by Varese, 
and might have seen, had you been there, the smoke 
of Garibaldi’s battles. 

Westward Mont Cenis may be traced, over which 
came those French chasseurs whom we last month 
attended down the slopes toward Susa and Turin; 
and in the same direction, but so near that you catch 
sight of church towers and abutments of bridges 
almost, are Buffalora, and Turbigo, and Magenta. 
Green and quiet fields they offered to the eye a year 
ago; long lines of mulberries and of Lombardy pop- 
lars; glistening streaks of canals, with embouche- 
ments bordering all the rice-fields ; high causeways, 
upon which the roads are lifted above the yellow 
grain lands—a most awkward surface for the de- 
ployment of anarmy. To the south and east again 
we may see Malegnano, where Francis First fought 
a great battle, and Baraguay d'Hilliers another ; 
and thence, by high causeway, we may journey (in 
the track of the Austrian retreat) to Lodi, crossing 
its creaking timber bridge, and finding a quiet cham- 
ber in its hotel of La Posta. 

And here and hereabout, saving what history has 
to tell us, there is nothing that could suggest the 
madness and the excesses of war. A heavy bridge 
upon piles, just without the gateway of the town, 
under which. the Adda sweeps quietly enough: the 
timbers are mossy and brown; you will find no bul- 
let marks upon them; gossiping fellows will tell 
you indeed where the cannon were posted, and where 
the first Napoleon—the brave young general—came 
rushing on through the iron storm; but it seems 
(under that serene sky) as if he were telling some 
horrid dream of his. Then the quiet fields are here, 
fringed with stately poplars, and the dun cows that 
have come down last autumn from the mountain feed- 
ing grounds, are loitering in their shade; sleek, 
quiet cattle scattered all over these irrigated mead- 
ows, finding the richest food there, as you may judge 
for yourself at the inn, if you will call for a Parme- 
san cheese. ‘ 

And from Lodi, still eastward (as the Austrians 
are tending), we go through other meadows, and 
lines of poplars, and mulberry orchards, and in sight 
of great fields of riee and maize, and scattered patches 
of hemp, until we come in sight of the Lago di 


Of course, in our journey, we have gone by way of 





the famous old city of Brescia; better known in the 
dreary medieval times for its many galling sieges, | 
and for its gallant defenders than any other city of 
Northern Italy: but its war interest is utterly gone 
in these days; the Austrians have left no garrison 
or treasure there; its fortifications are leveled, and 
its wreck of a citadel is now turned into offices for | 
the tax-gatherers. For all this it has a quaint charm | 
hanging about its brick Broletto and its Torri, its | 
meadows, its rivers, and its outlying mountains ; its 

palaces, moreover, such as they are, belonging to 

shattered remnants of old Venetian families, within | 
whose halls you may still see paintings of Palma} 

and Veronese, and Tintoretto, and Bellini. Fortu- 


nate Brescians, and fortunate old palaces, to be out 
of the line of battle! 

But we were in sight of the Lago di Garda? 

True; and we have gone there by Lonato, which 
lies a little to the northward of Castiglione: so we 
are in the region of modern warfare again. From 
the hills just eastward of Lonato we see the lake, 
lying clear and still; we thunder down the hills in 
a vettura of the gone-by mode of travel, until we 
reach the water’s edge in the town of Desenzano. 
Hence we push on (with the low promontory of Ser- 
mione stretching at our left), along the lake shores 
toward the fortified place of Peschiera. There may 
be, before this reaches the eye of our readers, an in- 
terest attaching to this region; so we will even 
dwell for a time upon a peaceful picture, whereto, as 
to a simple web, they may broider such scarlet and 
crimson flowering as the passing season (Napoleon 
and Francis being gardeners) may ripen to their 
hand. 
Sermione is low, and where a gaunt castle lifts it- 
self upon its further extremity seems to be lost in 
the water; beyond the surface is calm and blue, and 
gleams white where the sun touches it, and grows 
blue again and purples under the shadows of mount- 
ains that grow higher and higher as the eye stretches 
northward. Finally, the blue and the purple are 
both lost in a haze that comes down between the 
farthest heights and vails the water altogether. 

As we roll along the shore the sun goes down to 
the level of the western hills, and when we are fair- 
ly in sight of the fortifications of Peschiera and of 
the outstanding sentinels, only a red disk is above 
the horizon. The road is bordered on either side 
with vineyards, interspersed with almond and fig- 
trees; we see peasant women and girls coming from 
the fields, and crossing stiles, with their aprons full 
of mulberry leaves (our date being mid May, and no 
thought of war), and here and there some coquettish 
one with wild-flowers in her hair. To the right, 
presently, is the remnant of an old bastion, disman- 
tled and covered with grass, and shaded by huge 
chestnuts, under which a few officers of the Austrian 
garrison are strolling, and puffing the long Lom- 
bardy cigars. At a turn of the road we see two 
Hungarian sentinels pacing back and forth; chest- 
nut trees on either side now, through which again 
and again come glimpses of the water that has caught 
a blood-red reflection from the clouds. Then come 
gates, and a drawbridge, and other sentinels, and 
gates again, and glimpses of mortars, and piles of 
balls, and another draw, and other gates, and other 
sentinels, and other pyramids of balls. Then an 
open place, from which we see the mountains turn- 
ing gray to the westward, and dimmer to the north ; 
but in the east catching the last rays of the sun, 
bathing them rosily from top to foot, yellowing the 
roofs and spires of the little town, and touching the 
lake in the middle with a fiery splash that spends 
redness on every ripple that lifts between the middle 
and the shore. 

Peaceful are the purple masses of mountain, the 
violet banks of haze, the outstretching mirror of lake, 
the fresh green of chestnut boughs, the luscious odor 


| of locust blossomts, and the ringing laugh of those 


homeward-bound girls. And of war—hark! (it is 


the evening call of the soldiery) a low, bugle note, 
faint, swect, but growing fuller and richer, till the 
swell of the music fills all the air and dies yonder, or 
seems to dic, where the sun has given that red tinge 
to the waters of the lake. 

There is a glory in the music and in the crimson 
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stain as there is a glory in the laughing of the 
irls. 
or Red clouds and red reflections on the water 
“Give promise of a golden day to-morrow.” 
Next month we will go and hear the bugle at Pes- 
chiera sounding the réveille. 

And now, from the waters of the Lago di Garda, 
let us slip down along the shores of the Mincio to 
Mantua: as we write it is the ‘‘ head-quarters” of the 
Austrian army. Every body knows Mantua since 
Virgil lived there, and to Mantua was banished that 
‘*mad runagate” Romeo. Shall we find the shop of 
the apothecary where he bought his poison? Shall 
we see the tardy turnings of the Mincio: 

“‘tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera preetexit arundine ripas?” 


Let alone poetry, there is a good hotel in Mantua 
called ‘* La Fenice,” where one can get a good dinner 
of fish and mutton and a dessert of figs, all warmed 
with a flask of the Vino Santo, for six frances. It is 
an island city, with the Mincio flowing slowly in 
sedges all around it. We said flowing all around it : 
but there is a point where its flow is kept back by a 
dam or bridge (the Ponta Mulina), constructed as long 
azo as the twelfth century, where you may see mill 
wheels carried by the flow of the Mincio which have 
toiled thus for centuries. Of course the interrupted 
river assumes the aspect of a lake; and on the sur- 
face of the lake are reflected tall towers which date 
in the feudal times, and iron cages in which blasphe- 
mous priests were exposed to shame, and rich tracery 
on stone and brick designed by no less an artist than 
Giulio Romano. Not only tall towers, but palaces 
and castles, weird battlements, rich mullions, sculp- 
ture of griffins and cherubs, and frescoes of Mantegna 
and of others equal to him. 

But always it is a strong place. Those who think 
the Zouaves can take it in a day will find themselves 
mistaken. It was in June of 1796 that General 
Bonaparte camped an army about it; and not until 
September or October (we can not say justly which) 
did old Wurmser yield possession. He was starved 
out; all his horses had been eaten, and the garrison 
had been subsisting on half rations for months. It 
is a good type of the decayed feudal splendor of 
Italy. The Gonzagas of Mantua were great men in 
their day; but the Gonzagas are all gone. Their 
palace shows here and there a corner lighted with 
the torch.of medieval art; here and there a blazing 
fresco that is an echo of past glories. But few listen 

to it; Mantua is out of the line of travel; you would 
not go there from Milan to Venice, nor from Milan 
to Florence, nor from Bologna to Padua, only those 
who love Virgil, or Romeo, or Giulio Romano, or 
grass growing in old Italian market-places, wander 
there. The country around is flat and fat; no rich- 
er herbage for cattle, and no poorer scene for the 
lover of the picturesque. There are ‘‘milk-white 
steers” of Clitumnus, but no bold heights or Salvator 
contrasts. The Mincio rustles among its sedges; 
the machicolated towers throw black shadows; the 
palaces are dismantled; trade is not brisk; the 
apothecary still has ‘“‘ famine in his cheeks,” as when 
Romeo offered his forty ducats for the poison. 

Our Romeos ask not poison, but liberty; and 
there are those who answer, or who might answer 
(with the apothecary), 





**Such mortal drug there is; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters it.” 


Mantua before we take our readers there again. The 
low, wet flats about it—to say nothing of the lake— 
will make a camp of besiegers fearfully unhealthy, 
and it is too strong a place to be left behind. 

Some twenty miles, more or less, lie between 
Mantua and Verona; the old post-road crosses the 
bridge where the dozen mills are groaning, each un- 
der guardianship of its apostle, and stretches through 
rarely fertile meadows toward Villafranca. As we 
draw near to Verona the rich, fat grass lands of 
Mantua give place to a more rolling surface, and 
we see again plantations of mulberry. 

The Adige is a noble, swift flowing river, dashing 
proudly under the palaces of the city, and Lringing 
down fresh breezes from where the pines mark the 
hills. Louis Napoleon will find no better camping- 
ground in Italy than around the city of Verona; and 
he will need none more. He will have before him 
a five-fold array of defenses; first, those of nature, 
which are the river and the hills and the plain; 
next, there are remnants still existing of Roman 
walls, dating as far back as the time of Galienus; 
third, he will be confronted with those forked battle- 
ments (on which Ruskin has hung his rotund periods 
like ivy wreaths), and which belong to the time of 
the Scaligeri—bringing back on every truculent tur- 
ret some cruel war-fable from the days of Eccelino 
theCruel. Fourth, our Imperial champion will see 
before him some of the rarest work—both as regards 
solidity and architectural harmonies—of that master 
Venetian craftsman Sanmicheli, who originated the 
system out of which the French Vauban made his 
reputation, and whose great fortified gate, Porta San 
Sisto, was declared by Vasari to be a miracle of 
architecture. After all this, and lastly, Napoleon 
will have to confront the later work of Austrian en- 
gineers, encircling, as it were, all the rest, and 
stronger than any. 

There must be hard fighting to win Verona. 

We have taken our reader to peaceful scenes, 
choosing to go before the war rather than to follow 
it up; first, because the accounts of battles are (as 
we write) still conflicting ; and next, because the de- 
tails will have reached you long since in a hundred 
journals. Old war news, like old beer, is stale; it 
must be taken with the froth upon it. The blood 
of Palestro and Malegnano is clotted now ; the scarlet 
brilliancy which piques the eye has gone ; the rains 
have carried it down; the maggots swarm where 
it lay. 

And if we were to reckon up how many brigades 
the French brought into action, and how many the 
Austrians, the next day’s journalism might upset the 
estimate. If French and German authorities come 
within thirty th d of ag t, let it rest. 
Victory is the main thing. 

Two significant facts we write down at our close. 
They are known through all the journals long ago. 

An English Tory Ministry broken down. 

Prince Metternich dead. 

Two stabs at Hapsburg, and two peans for Italy. 

Lord Derby and Metternich believed alike. The 
faith of both was a fossil. It belonged to medieval 
traditions, and shone only, and attracted only, by 
reason of its age and hardness. Respectable gentle- 
men both. One having a fine stud and the other 
—Johannisberg. Both detested democracy; both 
counted freedom the birth-right of the strong—to be 
dealt out compassionately and daintily to the weak. 
Let them pass. 

“For Metternich’s life—read the newspapers. For 








There will be need for all the apothecaries of 


the extinct Premier’s—wait for the Derby day. 
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Gnitor’s Drawer. 


Augustan Age has come: unclassical per- 
sons call the season dog-days: the Drawer calls 
it August. The month has its name from the Em- 
peror Octavius Augustus, whose victories were thus 
commemorated, and perhaps it is from him we have 
the epithet august—which is another term for grand, 
magnificent, majestic, inspiring reverence and awe. 
Little, indeed, of the awful is sought or found in the 
Drawer, which, in this month of sultry weather, will 
be found more lively, genial, entertaining, chatty, 
and clever than usual. Even in the midst of the 
heat our correspondents (may their number never be 
less!) have made their favors plenty as berries, and 
now we are ready for more. 





LxGAL authorities were not used, and very light- 
ly esteemed in ‘‘ the West,” a few years ago. Dan 
Wilson, who resides not many miles on the sunset 
side of the Father of Waters, was a sharp lawyer, 
more noted for wit than wisdom, for tongue than 
talent. He was trying a case before a justice of the 
peace, and the opposing counsel had cited “‘ Green- 
leaf on Evidence” so decidedly against him that a 
bold push must be made, or all was lost for him and 
his client. Squire Wells sat down after making the 
quotation, satisfied that the Justice would do justice, 
in the premises. Dan asked him for the book, open- 
ed it, rose, and, with a look of solemn surprise, said 
he was amazed that so good a lawyer as Mr. Wells 
should bring such a book as that intocourt. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘“‘the author himself never thought of its 
being used for authority in any case. Just hear what 
he says in the preface: ‘ Doubtless a happier selec- 
tion of these principles might be made, and the work 
might have been much better executed, by another 
hand. For, now it is finished, I find it but an ap- 
proximation toward what was originaily desired. 
But in the hope that it may still be found not use- 
less as the germ of a better treatise, it is submitted 
to the candor of a liberal profession.’ Now an au- 
thor who admits that his work is as bad as this cer- 
tainly never expected to be brought into court to 
govern the opinions of a gentleman who has sat 
on the bench, as your Honor has, for eighteen 
months.” 

The Justice was perfectly satisfied. He ruled the 
‘*authority” out as of no account whatever, and 
gave his judgment for Dan and his client. 

Squire Wells says it is the first time a lawyer 
ever spoiled his book or his cause by his modesty. 





Tue Germans must be looked after: they are as 
sharp as Yankees. Mr. Tanner, a Western farmer, 
sold a lot of stock at public auction, the terms of 
payment being notes at twelve months, with good 
security. A German named Heinbaw bought large- 
ly, but he had no property, and his note was good 
for nothing unless well indorsed. It was hard for 
him to find any body to go security for him, but by- 
and-by he induced his friend Wyndmiller to signify 
his readiness to do so. Wyndmiller wrote some- 
thing at the bottom of the note in German, which 
Farmer Tanner thought was all right, and signed his 
name to it. The notecame due. Heinbaw couldn't 
pay, and the security was sued. A German inter- 
preter was sworn, who read the subscription as fol- 

WS : 


‘*Heinbaw pay me, me pay Tanner. Heinbaw 





not pay me, me not pay Tanner.” 


Poor Tanner was tanned completely—lost hide, 
hair, and all. 





Tue choir, in the West, has had a severe struggle 
for life (pity it has succeeded ; it ought to have been 
like the darkey’s boy, and ‘‘ died a-bornin”), espe- 
cially in Methodist churches. The old style was a 
“brother” to ‘lead the singing,” while the hymn 
was lined by the minister. No song monopoly there. 
No operatic fee-faw-fum. 

In 1844 the action of the General Conference was 
such as to lead to the formation of the Methodist 
Church South, and, under Dr. Schon, a Southern 
Church was organized in Cincinnati, and its place 
of worship known as Soule Chapel. The first Gen- 
eral Conference of the new organization was to be 
held in Petersburg, Virginia, and a large number of 
‘* delegates” spent the Sabbath preceding in Cincin- 
nati, and worshiped at Soule Chapel. On Sabbath 
the noted Dr. (now Bishop) Pierce was to preach 
the morning sermon, and expectation stood on tip- 
toe. The house was crowded. The singing was 
led by that prince of choristers, John G n; and 
by his side sat his Honor Judge M‘Lean, who join- 
ed heartily in the worship. After the opening serv- 
ice the pastor stepped to Bishop Soule, and asked 
him if he would enter the pulpit and conduct the 
concluding services. He declined, and suggested 
Dr. H——1, an antique little man, with sharp feat- 
ures, sharp spectacles set astride a sharp nose, a 
sharp-cut coatee, and a sharp appearance generally. 
Dr. Sehon approached him, and said, in low tones, 

“Dr. H——, will you conduct the closing exer- 
cises ?” 

‘Yes, Sah,” was the response; showing the ef- 
fect of association upon his dialect ; and entering the 
pulpit, he took his seat. 

The sermon was all that could have been desired ; 
it more than m«: expectation; and the preacher sat 
down amidst great excitement. 

Dr. H—— seemed to think that an exhortation 
from himself would be a glorious climax ; and brisk- 
ly arising, hymn-book in hand, advanced to the front 
of the pulpit, and, with his peculiar pronunciation, 
began : 

“How thankfu!, friends, ought we to be 
To Him who brought us here to see 
This lovely Sabbath morning!" 

G——-n, the chorister, never dreamed of an ex- 
hortation after that sermon; and catching the lines 
as Dr. H—— read them, found them ‘fourth par- 
ticular metre,” rose, with the Judge by his side, and 
started the tune so often sung to that glorious old 
hymn, 





“Come on, my partners in distress." 

Louder and louder rolled his clear, strong voice 

over that sea of heads: 
* How thankful, friends, ought we to be," ete. 

Poor Dr. H. was bewildered. Turning to Dr. 
Sehon, he said, 

“‘ Sah, they are singing my exhortation!” 

‘Never mind,” said Sehon, whose face, always 
rubicund, was seven times redder than its wont; 
“never mind; wait till they’re through.” 

‘* But, Sah, they are singing my exhortation !” 

By this time John and the Judge were through, 
repeat and all, and looked up most patiently for Dr. 
H—— to “give out more.” He, however, looked 





at them steadily, and laid down his book, saying, 

‘* Well, you're the greatest singers here I ever 
You not only sing a man’s hymn, but you 
Let's pray.” 


heard! 
sing his exhortation tco! 
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How fervently the ministers and audience joined | possible to do the honors befitting the occasion, called 


in that prayer may be imagined. Dr. Sehon forgot 
his notices: and they do say that to this day G——n 
insists that exhortations, if ever so good, ought not 
to be set to “‘ two-eights and one-six.” 





A DIVINE (Rev. Mr. R——, whose heart is as full 
of loving-kindness as his head is of wit and learning) 
was settled in the town of F——, in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. On the first Sabbath fol- 
lowing, after morning service, one of the deacons 
introduced him to a parishioner : 

“Mr. R——, allow me to introduce you to Mr. 
P—_; he is one of the pillars of our church.” 

‘*Indeed!” said Mr. R——, “I observed Mr. 
P—— during the sermon, and it occurred to me 
then that he was one of the sleepers !” 





Anonc his hearers there was a gentleman in fee- 
ble health. A sea voyage had been talked of, with 
a view to its improvement. Riding by the house 
of this gentleman on a fine Monday morning, the 
Rev. Mr. R—— saw him just as he had finished put- 
ting out the clothes’ line for the Monday’s washing. 
Stopping his horse, Mr. R—— said, 

** Good-morning, Mr. B—— ; how is your health 
to-day ?” 

‘Oh! about the same,” replied Mr. B—. 

** You should be better,” said Mr. R——, gayly, 
‘*for, though not much accustomed to the ocean, I 
see you have crossed the line.” 





‘¢ Our little four-year-old, Willie, who was early 
taught the impropriety of resenting injuries or re- 
turning blows, but who withal has as much of ‘ hu- 
man nature’ in him as most lads of his age, was not 
long since struck violently on one of his cheeks by 
his little sister Jinnie; when, quickly turning the 
other, he broke out with, ‘ There, dog-gone-ye! hit 
ihe other, will ye?’ 





“A Few days since a friend of mine walking 
down town saw a little boy pinching his younger 
brother, who was crying bitterly. 

“ «Why, my boy,’ said she to the young torment- 
or, ‘don’t you know you are doing very wrong? 
What would you do if you should kill your little 
brother ?’ 

‘** Why,’ he replied, ‘of course I should put on 
my new black pants and go to the funeral” 





A youne physician, lately married, and just com- 
mencing the practice of medicine, some years since, 
with quite a gay horse and vehicle, and his young 
wife riding with him, drove rapidly up behind a 
lawyer, who, with his wife and five or six children 
and nurses, was driving a one-horse carriage rather 
the worse for wear. On coming up within speaking 
distance the doctor called out to his friend the law- 
yer, ‘*Good-morning, Colonel! I see you have a 
heavy load and a sorry team.” “True,” retorted 
the Lawyer, “‘I have; but you have a heavy team 
and a very sorry loud!” 





**Lorp AnD Lapy Napier visited our Agricul- 
tural Fair last fall, as the invited guests of one of 
our principal citizens. The host having occasion to 
visit some part of his farm, left word that he should 
be summoned immediately on the arrival of his dis- 
tinguished visitors. At length his Lordship and her 
Ladyship drove up to the door. The hostess, anx- 
ious that her husband should return as hastily as 


up their most trusty servant, and charged him: 

“+ John, run to Mass, and tell him that—[Here 
she was sorely puzzled, well satisfied that he would 
never remember the name Napier, and fearing that 
her husband would not understand the urgency of 
the summons; at length she continued]—tell him 
that the Lord has arrived.’ 

‘*John ran with his utmost speed across the field 
to his master, and exclaimed : 

‘**Mass, Mass! Miss says come quick, quick as 
you ken, for de Lorp done come!’” 





A youne woman of delicate appearance was mak- 
ing application for some medicine. 

**You look very pale, my good girl,” observed 
the tender-hearted young practitioner. 

“T have only come from my confinement three 
weeks,” replied she. 

It might have been the sun shining upon him 
through the medium of a gigantic red bottle in the 
window ; but if it was not, the tender-hearted young 
practitioner was blushing violently. 

“‘T don’t think you should come out in the cold so 
soon,” observed he, rebukingly; “‘and where have 
you left your baby ?” 

“Oh please, Sir, I have not got a baby.” 

The tender-hearted young practitioner became of 
an unripe plum color at having thus inadvertently 
hurt the young woman’s feelings. 

‘* Ah, dear me,” said he, “so the poor little thing 
died, did it?” 

“ No, Sir,” explained the young woman, hanging 
down her head; “I mean I have only just come out 
of prison, Sir, in consequence of “a mistake” about 
some clothes.” 





In Virginia—as it is presumed is the case in other 
States—suits tried in the Inferior or County Courts 
are often, upon appeal, carried up to the Superior or 
Circuit Courts, and thence to the highest Court of 
Appeals of the State. 

A Justice of the Peace of County, who occu- 
pied a seat upon the County Court bench, on a cer- 
tain occasion rather boastingly remarked to a gentle- 
man of the bar that ‘‘the decisions of the County 
Court were much oftener affirmed by the high Court 
of Appeals than the decisions of the Superior or Cir- 
cuit Courts. 

‘**T can very easily account for the fact,” replied 
the gentleman addressed, “for I have alweys heard 
that extremes meet—extreme ignorance in the Coun- 
ty Court, and extreme learning in the Court of Ap- 
peals.” 








“ A FEW years ago, when the Order of the Sons of 
Temperance overran the land, my friendJim O’Wight 
found himself a citizen of Kentucky, whither he had 
wandered from Virginia. Jim was a ‘character,’ 
had great versatility of talent, and was withal 
an excellent, jolly fellow, and prime bottle compan- 
ion. Jim contracted the Temperance mania natu- 
rally and with great enthusiasm; so much so, that 
he soon became a conspicuous and shining light in 
the ‘Order.’ From a popular lecturer Jim soon rose 
to the dignity of G.W.P. of the State Division. In 
due time after this hoist in life Jim was called to 
preside over the Division of the City of L——, and 
was ‘on hand,’ in all the glory of tinseled regalia, 
with a chosen lot of congenials about him. At his 
hotel Jim kept ‘ open house’ to the initiated, albeit his 





hospitality was not conducted upon strictly Temper- 
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ance principles; and I am afraid much of poor Jim’s | a candidate for office (the Lieutenant-Governorship), 
eloquence and fervor were drawn from divers ‘ big- | and was unsuccessful. Upon his return he was ral- 
bellied bottles,’ whose rubicund visages were kept | lied by Job S——, a political opponent, upon his de- 
modestly concealed by the drapery of his bed. | feat : 

“The hour for the meeting of the Division ar- ‘“*T have always told you, Gil,” said Job, “ that 
rived. Jim presents himself at the door of the Di- | an honest, consistent fellow like you could never get 
vision room, and gives the usual ‘signal.’ Back | an office in that party. Now if you were as good a 
flies the sliding panel, and the space is filled with | Democrat as you are Republican you could have any 


the head of the ‘inside sentinel,’ a squat, carroty- 
headed Irishman. Jim — the )pass-word, and | 
stalks in. Busi P , and ends, Jim | 
presiding with great dignity. Pat, meantime, has | 
scarcely removed his gaze from Jim's face, but de- | 
vours him with a gaze in which awe and mirth are 
strangely mingled. Presently Pat approaches the 
great man, and timidly plucks him aside. 

*¢ ¢Sir-r,’ said he, ‘an’ yez are Misther O’Wight, 
the Ghrand Worthy Pathriarch of the Sthate of 
Khaintecky, I do be afther belavin.’ 

*Yes,’ said Jim, ‘you are perfectly right, my 
friend ; but why do you ask the question ?” 

**¢To tell yez the thruth, thin, Sir-r, an’ shame 
the divil,’ said Pat, ‘ yez do be havin’ the right pass- | 
wor-rd, Sir, for-ra Son of Timperance, intirely ; but | 
by the Howly Vargin, an’ the blessed Saint Pathe- | 
rick, yez are got the wrong schmell 

‘**Pat had stuck his nose through the panel in- 
stead of his car.” 








Durrxe the Mexican War Joseph S. Cohen, Esq., | 
was the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of Penn- | 
sylvania for the Eastern District. One of his nei; gh- | 
bors was a Mr. C hristy, who, in addition to his civil 
functions, was colonel of a militia regiment in Phil- | 
adelphia. As soon as the war broke out the field- 
officers of this regiment assembled and tendered the 
services of the regiment to the Government. This 
movement astonished the privates exceedingly and | 
amused the rest of the community. 

“ Bob,” said Mr. Cohen to the Colonel, “ there is 
one thing I am very sure of: if you get down to | 
Texas you will take good care of Corpus Christi.” | 





Otp General Sam Houston was some time ago in | 
Austin, and, as usual, his fresh wit and racy humor | 
had drawn quite a crowd around him. Among them | | 
was Doctor Tims, who was most violently opposed | 
to Houston in polities. The Doctor, heated by a| 
remark of Houston’s, exclaimed, 

‘*General Houston, I like you well enough in pri- 
vate and social life, and be lieve you to be a gentle- 
man; but, politically, Sir, I would not believe you 
upon your oath.” } 

To which the General replied, in his quiet way, 

*T would believe you, Doctor.” 

‘Well, Sir,” vehemently exclaimed Doctor T., 

‘you have a better opinion of me than I have of 
you ; for I actually would not believe you, political- | 
ly, upon your oath.” 

**No, Doctor,” rejoined General Houston, gravely 
shaking his head, ‘I have not a better opinion of 
you om you have of me, but J have more polite- 
ness!” 

The Doctor quietly left. P 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Amone the many able and devoted adherents to | 
Republicanism in Ohio, William E. Gilmore, of Chil- 
licothe, is distinguished for his abounding zeal and 
labor for the success of the cause. Since 1848 he | 
has been the “‘ head and right arm” of the organiza- | 
tion in this portion of Ohio. At the recent State | 


Convention Mr. G. was, for the first time in his life, | 


thing in our gift. Come over and join us.” 

“Well, the fact is, Job,” said G., “I think my 
party has not been just, much less generous, toward 
me; and if I am defeated again, and 90 crazy over it, 
iI may turn Locofoco.” 

Job passed on to his office. 





Dr. Mannrxe, of the 





Theological Semina- 


| ry, although somewhat eccentric, is also one of the 
| noblest and most devotedly pious of men, and the 
| countless number of anecdotes told of him present 


some singular compounds of piety and eccentricity. 


| It was his invariable custom as a Professor to open 


his daily class recitations and lectures by invoking 
| the Divine blessing on his labors, and on those com- 
mitted to his charge. 

The Doctor possessed a lymphatic temperamert, 
and was prone to indulge in what he termed ‘the 
very sinful habit of sleeping in the day-time.” On 
one occasion the class met as usual, on the ringing 
of the bell, at the recitation-room, and, after-waiting 
a reasonable time for him w ithout his making his 
| appearance, dismissed themselves. The very next 
day after this occurrence the Doctor was again “‘over- 
taken in his fault,” but managed to get into the room, 
breathless and slip-shod, just as the class were retir- 
ing. Begging them to remain, they readily assent- 
ed, and the worthy Doctor at once commenced by 
making a clean breast of his heinous offense : 

‘** Brethren,” said he, wiping the perspiration from 
| his forehead and the tears from his eyes, ‘‘I owe you 
| an apology for this unwarrantable neglect of my duty 
toward you. Placed in so responsible a situation as 
Iam, when I reflect upon my shortcomings and the 
manner in which I discharge the trust confided to 
|me, I am overwhelmed with mortification, regret, 
and self-accusation. Yesterday (as usual during this 
warm and oppressive w eather) I bad fallen asleep i in 
my study, and therefore failed to meet you—the 
ringing of the bell not waking me; and to-day I 
have repeated the experience of yesterday. I sin- 
| cerely ask the forgiveness of each and ev ery one of 
you. But the truth is, brethren, that miserable 


| college bell of ours is no better than an old wool hat 


with a lamb’s tail init. Let us pray.” 

Any one who has ever seen a lamb “drawing 
nourishment from the maternal fount,” as Micawber 
would say, will appreciate the filicity of the com- 
parison. 





Wuen ‘‘ the Fox girls,” as the Rochester rappers 
were called, paid a visit to Philadelphia, about six 
| or eight years ago, they put up at the Union Hotel, 
in Arch Street, and reccived the visits of persons 
who were desirous of communicating with the spir- 
| its. Among others, that most witty gentleman, the 
| late Edward D. Ingraham, Esq., called upon them. 
The method of proceeding was for the visitors to 
write down questions for the spirits to answer, which 
were not read out until after the answers were given. 
Mr. Ingraham said that he would trouble the spirits 
to answer only two questions, which he accordingly 
wrete down. They were both answered by affirma- 
tive knocks. 
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‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Ingraham, 
turning to the company present, “the first question 
which I asked the spirits was, ‘Is not this all a pro- 
digious humbug?’ This you have heard answered 
in the affirmative. The other question was, ‘Is the 
answer which the spirits have given to the first 
question true?* And the spirits have also answered 
* Yes’ to this.” 

A shout of laughter was the response of the audi- 
ence, during which the persons conducting the ex- 
hibition begged Mr. Ingraham to go away, as he 
‘*disturbed the spirits.” 





Epwarp D. Incranam, Esq., was the first per- 
son who acted in Philadelphia as Commissioner un- 
der the Fugitive Slave Law, and his first perform- 
ance was to send a colored man to Maryland as a 
fugitive slave, who was returned as being “the 
wrong nigger.” The jokes cracked at the expense 
of the Commissioner upon the occasion were far from 
few. Among others, his former school-fellow, the 
late Joseph S. Cohen, Esq., the Prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (of the Jewish per- 
suasion), undertook to rally him upon the subject. 

‘* Joe,” said Mr. Ingraham, ‘let me advise you 
to keep yourself particularly quiet, or I will make 
out an order sending you back to Pharaoh immedi- 
ately.” 





Some years ago there lived in Halifax County, 
Virginia, one Deacon A tt, a leading member of 
the Baptist persuasion—a man remarkable for his 
sterling worth and independent character. One of 
Deacon A tt’s neighbors and brother-churchmen 
had a horse notorious for his fence-breaking procliv- 
ities; so much so, that all of the cattle in the neigh- 
borhood knew him and followed him, knowing that 
he would lead them to feed on the fat of the land. 

Deacon A tt’s corn-field being a favorite re- 
sort of his, the Deacon, after long endurance of his 
depredations and repeated warnings to his owner, 
concluded to rid himself of all farther inroads by 
shooting him. The result was that the Deacon was 
churched at the next meeting, and it was decided 
“that Brother A——tt should apologize to the 
Church for committing such a wicked deed, and pay 
the owner fifty dollars for the horse; and upon his 
doing so the Church would overleok the offense.” 

Deacon A tt arose with a good deal of humil- 
ity, and, laying his hand upon his heart, said, 

“ Brethren, I am sorry—sorry from the bottom of 
my heart—that I did not kill him six months soon- 
er, and I would have saved fifty barrels of corn by 
doing so!” 

















Ar a recent trial in a Wisconsin Circuit Court one 
of the learned lawyers proposed the following ques- 
tion, in writing, to the witness on the stand: 

“ Are there any words in said agreement which 
you have forgotten, or may have forgotten? And 
if there are any which you have forgotten, do you 
know how they would affect the verbal agreement 
inade, if one was made?” 

Isn’t that lucid? The deponent, of course, had to 
answer that he could not remember what he had fur- 
gotten. 





Ow the trial of a cause in a Circuit Court of the 
same lovely State a distinguished member of the 
bar, now a Circuit Judge, said, 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury, the opposing counsel has 
come down on the case like an avalanche; he has 


swept away all the testimony, and left nothing but 


the bare poles standing, ‘round which to wind his 
yarns !” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Galveston, Texas, writes to 
the Drawer on this wise : 

‘In your May number you give us a specimen of 
American literature in the shape of a ‘Consort No- 
tis.’ I inclose you the following, copied verbatim et 
literatim from the cards of invitation distributed in 
our city a short time since : 


“TEMPERANCE JUBILEE. 

“The beatific pleasure of the presence of your most ex- 
quisite physical conformation is solicitiously requested to 
attend a Terpsechorean Festival, to be perpetrated on 
Saturday evening, the 16th inst., in the edifice of Pleas- 
ure most generally known under the euphoneus cognomon 
of *Morian Hall’ by the benevolent order of Colored Sa- 
maritans, 

“We cordially invite all to attend regardless of ex- 
pense, age, sex, or color.” 





“T READ an anecdote in a back number of the 
Magazine about Audubon and the snake which was 
not a little amusing, and reminded me of a some- 
thing similar happening to a choleric old uncle of 
mine in the town of M——, and good old State of 
Kentucky. 

“¢ Uncle Jimmy’ had a son, Frank, about eight- 
een years of age, a whole-souled fellow, popular, and 
well-liked by every body ; but, like many city-bred 
young gents, he thought a spice of impudence manly. 
This impudence caused a pugnacious little tailor to 
kick my cousin Frank out of his shop one day. In 
his humiliation Frank repaired to his father, and 
gave a most dolorous account of the indignity offer- 
ed him. ‘Uncle Jimmy’ no sooner heard the story 
than he was off like a shot to castigate the tailor, 
and teach him a lesson for all time to come. 
| ‘* Upon reaching the shop, without ceremony he 
| pitched into the knight of the shears, who, being a 
more muscular man than my ‘uncle, threw him to 
| the floor and held him there, but would not strike 
| him, as they had always been fast friends. Being 
| allowed to rise, ‘ Uncle Jimmy,’ perfectly satisfied 
with the castigation he had inflicted, shook his fist 
triumphantly under the astonished tailor’s nose: 
‘There, Sir, that will teach you how to kick a son 
of mine again, Sir!’ and walked off with the air of a 
man proudly conscious of having done his duty.” 





! 
| 


Tue Laird of M‘Nab being at Leith races, was 
mounted on a nag'of such small size that it was a 
doubtful question which was the largest—the horse 
or the rider; and at last, as he rode up to the start- 
ing-post to get sight of the lucky winner, the poor 
beast fell under the weight of his load with his back 
literally broken. The next year the Laird was at 
the races again, upon a steed no larger than the un- 
fortunate one of the previous year, when he was 
accosted by a young dandy with, 

“Well, M‘Nab, is that the same horse ye had 
last year?” 

The Laird replied with an overwhelming blow 
from an enormous whip that he carried that stretch- 
ed the youngster in the sand, and accompanied the 
blow with, 

“It’s no the same horse; but ken ye, Billy, it’s 
the same whup.” 





Two Highlandmen were traveling together, and 
stopped for the nizht at an indifferent hostel. The 
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next morning one of them complained to the other 
that he had had a very uncomfortable bed, and ask- 
ed him how he had slept? 

‘*Troth mun,” says Donald, ‘‘nae very weel nei- 
ther: but I was mickle better aff than the bugs, 
for de’il a ane o’ them closed an e’e the hale nicht!” 





Eprrapu on a smuggler who was shot in an affray 
with the excise officers, near Plymouth, England : 
“Here I lies, 
Killed by the xii.” 





JupcEe Norton was solemn, stern, and dignified 
to excess. He was also at once egotistical and sens- 
itive to ridicule. 

Judge Nelson was a wit, careless of decorum, and 
had a sharp voice. He did not like Judge Norton. 

At a Bar supper Judge Norton, in an elaborate 
speech, referring to the early days of Wisconsin, the 
rude practice of that period, and the discomforts of 
the profession in a new country, described with 


tragic manner a thunder-storm which once overtook | 


him in riding the old circuit. 

It was night, in a forest; the scene was awful, 
“ and,” said the Judge, “I expected every moment 
the lightning would strike the tree under which I 
had taken shelter.” 

‘‘ Why, then,” interrupted Nelson, in his peculiar 
squeal, “‘ why in thunder didn’t you get under another 
tree?” 

The party roared, the splendid period was spoiled, 
and the poor Judge sat down. 





TuERE is an anecdote related of Judge Jones and 
Mr. Haight, who were early practitioners of law in 
Wisconsin, which deserves to be recorded. 

Many years ago, when journeys were made here 
with (at the best) only a horse and wagon, Judge 
Jones and Mr. Haight, both prominent lawyers, 
started together for Manitowoc, a shire town “ in 
the country,” as the wilderness was then called. 
They provided themselves with the usual ammuni- 
tion—two bottles of whisky—and left Milwaukie. 
There were several places to stop at where enter- 
tainment was provided for man and beast. They 
stopped at G—, and lo! a new supply of liquor 
was needed. This being laid in, the twain proceed- 
cd toO——. By this time, after starting early, it 
was nearevening. But the day was long, and the 
pair took “ refreshments” to carry them on. Per- 
haps they took too much. At all events the next 
place was near, and Judge Jones “‘ footed it” the bal- 
ance of the way. On reaching ™ and going to 
the tavern he found Mr. Haight just emerging ir- 
regularly from the bar-room, with the exclamation 
as he saw Jones, 

‘*There! I declare! I looked in the wagon- 
box, and I found (hic!) the empty bottles and the 
halter for the (hic!) hoss; but I knew I missed 
something, and (hic!) it was Jones! Who'd a’ 
thought it? Come in, Jones, and take something.” 

Why Judge Jones was not on hand when Haight 
started from O- , and why Haight didn’t know 
what he * missed,” are unsolved questions to this 
day. 











Oxp Professor S—— was one of the instructors at 
Dartmouth College” years ago, and was withal 
about as blunt and straightforward a specimen of 
humanity as ever walked, being considered a little 
crabbed by intimates. One day in the early sum- 
mer he was taking his usual stroll around the vil- 





lage, keeping his “eye out” for any “ fast” student 
who might be ‘‘ off duty,” when he chanced upon 
Mr. Page, a sturdy farmer from East Hanover, with 
a load of wood, trudging along the dusty street bare- 
footed and coatless ; but he was a fine representative 
of ‘‘ Nature’s noblemen.” 

“Hullo! Mr. Page,” growled the’ Professor, “I 
should like to know if all the people at East Han- 
over go barefoot ?” 

“ Part on ’em do, and the rest on ’em mind their 
own business!” was the rather settling reply. 





A FEw years since, in the town of Farmington, 
Connecticut, lived a wealthy farmer, Mr. Coons. 
He had a half-witted negro, named Henry, in his 
employ. For some cause Henry left. A short time 
after Mr. C. met him in one of the village stores, and 
says to him: “‘ Henry, you don’t live as well now as 
when you worked for me, do you? You then had 


| roast beef, mince pie, and loaf cake every day.” 


Henry rolled up the white of his eyes, and replied, 
‘* Ys, Massa Coons, we did have roas beef, mince 
pie, loaf cake, ebery day; dat is, Massa Coons, if 
you call codfish all dem!” 





Rory O’More’s variations were nothing to those 
made by a young lady of our acquaintance in sing- 
ing Eve’s Lament, 

**Must I leave thee, Paradise?" 
A gentleman present had never heard it before, and 
on leaving the house asked what could have induced 
her to sing such foolish words. We did not under- 
stand him, and begged to know what song he re- 
ferred to. He said, “ The one beginning with the 
line, 


“**Must I eat thee, must I eat tliee, sparrow-grass?™ 





Au! how true to life is the following from Old 
Kentucky : 

‘* Governor P——l, of Kentucky, tells a couple of 
good ones on himself. When on the canvass pre- 
ceding his election, he stopped at a cabin on the way- 
side, in the eastern mountains of the State, for a bite 
of dinner. The good housewife served him a better 
repast than he expected, tender and juicy fresh ven- 
ison being one of the courses, followed by a tempt- 
ing display of pastry. Cutting into one of the pies 
and tasting the same, his palate was entirely pro- 
pitiated, and he paid his compliments to the lady by 
way of making an inquiry : 

‘**Madam,’ said he, ‘ this is a very delicious pie; 
but upon my word I don’t know what is the fruit in 
it—pray tell me, if you please.’ 

‘**Why! stranger, where did you come from?’ 
demanded the dame in turn. 

*** Well, I am from the lower part of the State, 
but no such fruit as this grows there. Indeed, mad- 
am, I am ignorant of this fruit, and beg you will in- 
form me what it is.’ 

““*Up for Governor,’ exclaimed the astonished 
woman, ‘and don’t know huckleberries! Well, I 
mistrust you ain’t fitten for the office!’ 

‘“*The Governor would have relinquished the 
track, but his party wouldn’t let him off; and he 
was elected in spite of his ignorance of huckleberries. 








‘¢Own another occasion he stopped for supper at a 
cabin not so well provided as the former. The poor 


woman of the house had neither sugar, tea, nor cof- 
fee, and spread before him a dish of clabber, uttering 
a profusion of apologies and regrets that her house 
was so ill provided. 
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““¢Why, madam,’ said he, with perfect truth, ‘I 
prefer this to tea or coffee, or even strawberries and 
cream; and often take it in preference, on hot even- 
ings like this, when at home. It requires no apolo- 
gy, for I couldn’t be better suited.’ 

‘¢*Now, stranger,’ responded the doubting lady, 
‘are you lying jist becase you are a candidate; for 
I've hearn tell them candidates is the lyingest crit- 
ters on the yeth ?” 

‘¢* The Governor could only vindicate his truth by 
bolting a second dish of clabber.” 





‘* THERE are some people so organized (especially 
fussy politicians) that they must always have some 
pet sorrow to bemoan—some dire calamity impend- 
ing—else they are nothing. One such, at least, was 
cured of his mental malady (through a process of 
terrible excitement, however) by the jest of a low 
humorist. Judge M——, though brave as a lion in 
battle and all other dangers, had a cowardly fear of 
snakes, and dreaded a snake-bite more than a can- 
non-ball. He was out one day surveying, and ex- 
hibited frequently his fear of being snake-bitten. 
Coming toa corner, in a suspicious-looking place, he 
charged the chain-carriers to keep a sharp look-out 
for the dreaded reptiles while he was busy with his 
compass and notes. One of them, club in hand, sat 
down on the ground behind the Judge, promising to 
kill any snake coming in sight. While the Judge 
was absorbed with his notes the humorous dog be- 
hind him pierced his calf with a pin, and at the same 
moment crying ‘Snake! snake! — copper-head!’ 
scrambling along in the weeds, striking the ground 
with his club at every step, till, getting behind a log 
near by, he exclaimed, ‘There! the rascal got into 
his hole, and I never hit him!’ The lamentations 
of the Judge on his ignominious death, which he re- 
garded as certain, were so piteous that the jester, to 
relieve him, confessed the trick. Insulted at the in- 
dignity, the Judge—his eyes blazing with fire and 
fury—whipped out his belt-knife and made at the 
aggressor, who fled as for life. Knowing that a col- 
lision would be bloody, but believing that a parley 
would end in peace, the flying man ran up on a corn- 
heap inclosed by a pen of rails, and here he sounded 
a parley as his furious pursuer came up. ‘What is 
it you want to kill me for, Judge?’ cried out the 
fellow from his battlement ; ‘is at because you AIN'T 
snake-bit?’ The earnest but ludicrous form of the 
demand struck upon his quick perception, and in- 
stantly restored him to a rational state of mind and 
feeling. Dropping his brandished knife on the 
ground, he cailed his tormentor down to shake 
hands; admonishing him, however. against the 
habit of playing off unseasonable practical jokes, and 
confessing, on his own part, that this one had taught 
him a good lesson, never to get in a passion because 
he wasn’t hurt. 

“Would it not be better for their own peace, as 
well as that of others, if the fussy disturbers and 
agitators of the country, in all sections of it, would 
cease attempting to cut each other’s throats ‘be- 
cause they ain’t snake-bit?’” 





Fatuer Haynes (the colored preacher) has been 
in the Drawer before; and a correspondent sends him 
here again : 

“It is well known that old Father Haynes was 
not a Democrat, but always voted and talked the 
other way. Not many years previous to his death, 
while walking along the street of Granville, New 
York (his last place of residence), he was hailed by 


a jovial company from the steps of one of the stores 
to come in and drink a toast to a new President- 
elect, of the Democratic school. He requested them 
to. excuse him, but this they refused, and he con- 
sented with the proviso that the sentiment might be 
taken from the Bible. He took a glass of wine and 
said, ‘I think you will find it in the 109th Psalm, 
at the 8th verse.’ Before a Bible could be found the 
old gentleman was missing; and, to the chagrin of 
the Democratic guzzlers, it was found to read thus: 
‘Let his days be few: and let another take his 
office.’ 

‘*Father Haynes was no singer, and yet always 
wished to have a hymn sung at bis lectures, or social 
meetings. Upon an occasion he asked a deacon if he 
could not sing some tune, as there seemed to be no 
one tolead? The deacon said he had always thought 
he should be excused from singing in public, though 
he had a tune which he sometimes sung alone; and 
upon being urged to sing, commenced and went 
through with a few verses; but it was too much for 
Father Haynes, who broke in upon the music with, 
‘I declare, Deacon C—, I believe you had ought 
to be excused !’” 





Norurne richer than this has come to hand since 
the last month’s Drawer was emptied. 

The freight lines represented in New York employ 
a small army of freight solicitors, or, as they delight 
to call themselves, “‘ contracting agents,” who, as a 
class, are genteel, pleasant, plausible, industrious, 
and intelligent gentlemen, and, like the salesmen in 
our jobbing houses, are generally Western men, and 
are valuable to their lines in proportion to their ac- 
quaintance and popularity. One of the most prom- 
inent members of this fraternity, noted alike for the 
length of his legs and the zeal he displayed in the 
service of his Company, whose full name is Etherial 
Oily Fellow ; but out of respect for his family we 
will designate him simply as Mr. O. 

In the early part of April he passed through a 
street in the southern portion of this city occupied 
principally by the wholesale grocers, and on the side- 
walk, in front of a large establishment, he saw some 
twenty or thirty barrels of freight. He noticed the 
mark, which was ‘‘B. Sug., St. Louis;” and step- 
ping into the store, addressed the grocer with his 
usual bland smile, thus: 

‘*Good-morning, Sir. Is Mr. Sug in?” 

‘*No, Sir,” says the grocer. ‘‘Is there any thing 
I can show you, Sir, in our line?” 

‘Oh no,” says @., ‘‘I merely called to see Mr. 
Sug, who is buying heavily for the St. Louis market. 
I am connected with the transportation business ; 
here is a card of our line. Our rates are as low as 
by any other line, and we are making better time 
than ever—only nine days to St. Louis. I saw Mr. 
Sug when I was West last fall, and he promised to 
give us his business, and I thought I would step in 
and remind him of it. Sug is a sharp business man, 
and knows that it is to his interest to ship by our 
line, and if I don’t happen to meet him I hope you 
will ship his freight by us. It is all right; and if 
Sug should come in tell him I called on him.” 

‘‘ But,” says the bewildered grocer, “we don’t 
sell toany such man. What did you say his name 
was?” 

“B. Sug, of St. Louis,” says O. ‘There is a 
large lot of goods turned out for him in front of your, 
door.” 

‘You are certainly mistaken,” says the grocer. 





Marching to the door and putting his finger on 
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the mark of one of the barrels, “‘ There,” says O., 
triumphantly, ‘‘ what do you call that ?” 

A smile, a grin, and then a roar broke from old 
Gunnybags, who, as soon as he could speak at all, 
said, ‘‘ Why, those are stores for the steamship St. 
Louis, and B. Sug. stands for Brown Sugar !” 

Those incomparable legs did their duty, and, with 
the roar of old Gunnybags still ringing in his ears, 
O. rushed into the office, exclaiming, ‘‘ Sold! Sold!” 

The joke was told to a select few, but it was too 
good to keep. Wherever he went he was 
and introduced as Sug’s friend, all of which he bore 
good-humoredly ; but at length the outside pressure 
grew too strong for poor, weak human nature to 
bear, and he resigned his situation, bought a stock 
of dry goods, went west, and opened a store; and 
now Etherial Oily Fellow, oblivious of the past, 
**colors his meerschaum” in quiet contentment on 
a broad Illinois prairie, where, in a circle of ten 
miles, there is not even a maple-tree to call to mind 
his sweet friend, B. Sug, of St. Louis. 


Let the little fellows come in with the dessert. 

‘+ At one time it was my privilege to occupy the 
position of master at a country school in Washington 
County, in this State, and among my students was 
Bill Morgan. Bill was possessed of a very large 
head and a ‘mighty’ thick skull; but once he an- 
swered a question propounded to him as well as any 
of your Sheridans or Hooks could. I was drawing 
a bucket of water from the well, and with the wa- 
ter in the bucket came up a katydid. 

‘**Hallo, Bill!’ said I, ‘here’s a katydid. Now, 
Bill, what was it Katy did?’ 

‘** Flew in the well, I reckon!’ was Bill’s instant 
reply. 

* Another young gentleman, in looking over his 
spelling-book, discovered the portrait of Noah Web- 
ster on the second page, and wished to know if that 
was the fellow who had command of the big ark at 
the time of the big flood.” 








Deacon Jones had always been remarkable for 
his meekness and uniform propriety of conduct. On | 
the occasion of a “‘ militia muster” the spirit of the 
day produced such an influence on the worthy Dea- 
con that it attracted the attention of the pastor and | 
some of the brethren. The dominie expressed his 
astonishment, and asked the cause. 

‘*Why, Dominie,” replied the Deacon, ‘‘ you see | 
T’ve been ‘instant, in season and out of season, serv- | 
ing the Lord’ for the last twenty years, and I thought | | 
that, just for once, I'd take a day to myself.” 





“You have recorded so many of the sweet sayings 
of children, please let me give you one ‘with a dif- 
ference,’ as a spice to the dish you set before your 
readers. 

** A neighbor's little girl who has been well train- 
ed in the Catechism and other books containing solid + 
truths, and who knows all the fearful consequences | 
of being a naughty girl, was playing with two or | 
three mates. As is usually the case, they had not | 
played long before something marred the harmony 
of their sport, and words commenced running high. 
She was about to answer an extraordinary torrent 
of abuse from the opposite party, when suddenly 
recollecting the lessons she had learned, she turned 
to Willie—who was on her side—and exclaimed, 
with a chuckle of the most intense satisfaction, 
‘He'll go to the devil for that, won’t he, Willie?’ 

“ That’s what I call natural ; and no phrase is more 





common in our neighborhood when any act of mean- 
ness is reported, than, ‘ He'll go to the devil for that, 
won't he, Willie?’” 





“Tr was formerly the custom for those applying 
for license to practice law in Mississippi to be exam- 
ined by the presiding Judge of the Circuit Court. 
On a certain occasion Mr. M—— applied to Judge 
G—— for examination, and it so happened that his 
Honor was then in a little town where they had just 
passed the Maine Law; and being especially fond of 
Old Rye, was in quite a quandary as to how to obtain 
it. When M—— applied, putting on a look of terri- 
ble import, and keeping the poor fellow in agony for 
half an hour, he asked Mr. M——, ‘Do you think 
you could get me a bottle of good whisky?’ ‘Yes, 
Sir,’ said M——. ‘Well, get it,’ said the Judge. 
The whisky was brought. Walking up and down 
the room for some time, Judge G. said, ‘Mr. 
M—, will you drink with me?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ They 
drank. The Judge resumed his walk, M—— in hor- 
rid suspense. ‘Mr. M——, will you take another 
drink?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ Again, the Judge walked; and 
looking horrors at M——, said, ‘ M——, I have one 
question to ask you ; if you answer it you are passed : 
Were you ever drunk?’ ‘Yes, Judge, J reckon a 
thousand times!’ ‘ You are admitted, Sir.’” 





Tue Yankees are not all north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. A Southern correspondent of the 
Drawer says that his neighbor Curtis is a wealthy 
old planter who has just been victimized by a trav- 
eling tobacconist who goes about buying up the 
crops. This traveling trader called at the house of 
Mr. Curtis about noon, and purchased feed for his 
horses. As he was starting away he drove over a 
hog of Mr. Curtis’s and killed it. A fierce war of 
words succeeded, which ended in the trader paying 
the planter four dollars for his hog. He then pro- 
ceeded to put the carcass into his wagon, which the 
planter resisted, claiming the hog as his own. 

*** Not at all,’ said the trader; ‘I paid you four 


| dollars for it.’ 


‘** Not at all,’ said the planter; ‘ that is for kill- 


| ing it.’ 


‘*The dispute grew warmer and warmer, till it 
nearly came to blows; and was finally settled by 
the planter paying seven dollars to the tobacco man. 
As he had received four of it from the peddler, this 
| was giving him three dollars for killing his hog!” 





Our city was for some years enlightened by the 
presence of a young minister who meant exceeding- 
ly well, and did pretty well. A congregation in a 
Western city learning of his fame, and having no 


| shepherd, invited this our Mr. X—— to assume the 


vacant crook, deputing to carry their offer a much- 
respected deacon, commonly called, in abbreviation 
of his first name, Epaphras, ‘‘ Uncle Emfus.” Un- 
; cle Emfus came, told his errand, and caused a church- 
| meeting to be held that he might lay the case of 
his own distant church before it. The pathetic ap- 
peal with which he opened his business was this : 
‘My brethren, I have come from a long distance 
to lay before you the condition of our church in the 
wilderness. We read in Holy Writ that, upon a 
certain occasion, our Lord directed two of his dis- 


| ciples to go into a certain village, saying unto them, 


‘ Straightway ye shall find an ass tied: loose him, 
and bring him unto me.’ My brethren, among you 


we have found the ass tied. Permit me to loose 
him, and lead him away. And if you ask, as of old, 
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why I do it? in like manner I answer, ‘The Lord 
hath need of him,’” 

They let Uncle Emfus untie the ass and lead him 
away. 





CHILDREN sometimes ask hard questions. A cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘I am not much of a theologian, 
but I have a Harper’s Pictorial Bible, and a boy of 
four, who likes pictures and stories. To vary his 
entertainment on Sundays I sometimes use the 
Harper. One day I showed him the pictures, and 
read to him the account of Abraham and Isaac at 
the sacrifice. He listened very attentively, and 
when I had finished he turned his face to me, his 
eyes just overflowing, and asked : 

“ Papa, if he hadn’t found the ram, would he 
killed his boy ?’ 

‘“*T have put the question to several clergymen 
without getting a satisfactory answer. Perhaps if 
you put it in the Drawer it may get answered.” 





Tue Age of Chivalry is not passed and gone ; at 
least there is something like it in the following, 
which comes to us dated at the ‘‘ Head of Salt River, 
Boyle County, Kentucky :” 

‘*The incident related in the ‘ Artists’ Railroad 
Excursion,’ in which Captain Rawlings displayed 
such gallaatry, reminds me of a scene which I wit- 
nessed some eighteen months since. 

** At the ball given by ‘The Mystic Krewe of 
Comus,’ in the Gayety Theatre at New Orleans, win- 
ter before last, was present a beautiful, accomplished, 
and rich widow of the State of Mississippi. When 
the entertainment of the evening was over, there was 
of course a great press for egress. There was only 
one passage-way from the parquette to the dress- 
circle, and the crowd would be long in getting 
through. In this extremity the aforesaid lady ex- 
pressed great anxiety to get over the partition which 
separated the parquette from the dress-circle. There 
appeared to be no means of accomplishing it, how- 
ever, until the gallant Mr. C——, of Memphis, 
dropped on one knee, and offered her the other one 
asastep. She accepted it, and as she passed over 
said, 

‘* «Mr, C——, you are more gallant than Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh.’ 

‘**Mrs, ——, you are more royal than Queen 
Elizabeth,’ was Mr. C——’s ready reply.” 





Deacon G——, a member of the Baptist Church, 
and justly reputed for his great meekness and piety, 
on occasion of a distressing drought that prevailed 
was engaged in prayer, and felt it his duty to pray 
for rain. In the simplicity and earnestness of his 
manner he seemed to reason the matter, insisting 
with great energy that “‘rain was not only badly 
wanted, but was absolutely necessary !” 





A REVEREND gentleman in this city writes to us 
that at a dinner-party the other day a grave divine 
of the Scotch Kirk told a story with such good ef- 
fect that he begged him to write it out, which he 
did, and here it is: 

‘*The fishing population along the eastern coast 
of Scotland were known but a few years ago to be 
among the most ignorant and depraved of all the 
British people. Without the elements of ordinary 
education, they retained all the traditions of their 
peculiar race, and with them many of their ancient 
feuds and animosities. Between the fishermen of 
the nogth shore of the Firth of Forth and those of 





the south shore such a feud existed, and led to many 
a night engagement on the waters of the noble es- 
tuary, and under the dark shadow of ‘ Tantallan and 
the Bass.’ When the boats of the respective par- 
ties approached each other, sometimes it ended, as it 
began, in pleasant banter, interlarded with the broad 
Doric Billingsgate peculiar to the men and women 
of their tribes; but at other times hard knocks and 
cruel clips were given and received, buoys were cut 
from the deep-sea lines, and nets were cut asunder ; 
and yet all the while there was a well-understood 
etiquette faithfully and honorably observed among 
them. When any of the boats from the one side 
were overtaken by a squall or storm, and compelled 
to flee for refuge to some one or other of the harbors 
on the other, the crews were always hospitably en- 
tertained during their stay, and on the return of fair 
weather were sent on their way rejoicing. Those of 
the south shore, however, regarded themselves as the 
aristocracy of their race, and looked upon their neigh- 
bors of the north shore as little more than savages. 
It so happened that one of the Buckhaven boats 
was driven over toward the Dunbar coast, and of 
course the north shore brethren received from their 
cousins of Dunbar the sympathy and hospitality 
which their case called for; and during a detention 
of several days, owing to a heavy northeasterly 
storm, one of the north shore boys fell violently in 
love with a strapping damosel of Dunbar, and, quick 
to act as to woo, ere the storm subsided the two 
were married, and the north shore boat returned 
with an addition to its crew of a brave and gallant 
first mate. How the honeymoon was spent it is un- 
necessary here to state. All we know is, that the 
young bride from Dunbar did her best to instruct 
her husband in the purer language and less jaw- 
breaking dialect of the aristocratic south shore; but 
to the shame of the semi-savage Buckhaven boy, he 
was a very slow pupil, as the sequel will serve to 
show. 

In process of time a son was born to the loving 
pair, amidst the usual observances peculiar on such 
occasions ; and all in due order a second youth, the 
very image of his mother, made his case known in 
the house of his father, shortly after which the fol- 
lowing colloquy was held: 

‘*Noo, Dauvid, ye’re gawn to the minister’s to see 
about the baptism ; bit mind, ye’re no to speak about 
the bairn ; that’s a vulgar word—jist like ye fowk 
0’ Fife. Eh, man, gin I had ye owcr at Dunbaur I 
wud mak’ amano’ ye! Bit Dauvid, my man, ye’re 
to say to the minister, ‘Gin ye please, Maister 
P—k, will ye come doun this e’enin’ and bapteeze 
the infant?’ Mind, noo, Dauvid, no the bairn, bit 
the infant!” 

David looked ~ith wonder on his young wife at 
her learning and good breeding, and he loved her 
more than ever. But the word infant was new to 
him; it was too soft and sweet for his untutored 
lips to lisp; but, true to his love, he tried it, and 
promised faithfully tu try again, and muttering the 
word over and over— infant, infatit, infant—and 
wondering, at the pauses, at his wife’s lear, he took 
his way toward the minister’s house. But ere he 
reached it David had lost the flow of the syllables, 
and before he had recovered his presence of mind he 
found himself in the minister’s hall. The worthy 
minister, half suspecting what had brought the fish- 
erman along so early, said, 

“ Well, David, how are ye all down the way ?” 

David answered, ‘‘ Brawly, Sir thank ye; we're 
as weel as can be expeckit.” 
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** Ah!” said the minister, ‘‘has there been any 
thing 7 the wind, David?” 

Oo ay, Sir; the wife’s been doun.” 

“ Ay, David! It'll be a lassie this time?” 

‘No, Sir,” replied David, ‘‘it’s no a lassie.” 

‘*Hoot, man,” said the minister, ‘‘anither lad- 
die! Ye'll be made up wi’ laddies if ye gang on at 
this rate.” 

** Weel-a-wat, no,” said David; 
aither.” 

“David! David!” asked the minister, in sore 
astonishment, “ what is it, man, if it’s naither a lad- 
die nor a lassie ?” 

‘Weel, Sir,” replied David, ‘‘as sure as death I 
dinna mind, but I think the wife ca’ed it an ele- 
phant!” 

The worthy minister would fain have been re- 
lieved from the arduous duty of baptizing the young 
elephant; but the law of the Church and the law of 
the land alike demanded that it should be done, and 
so, being a dutiful son of the Church, and a still 
more loyal and obedient subject of the British Crown, 
the minister went down the way and bapteezed the 
wondrous stranger. 


“it’s no a laddie 





Merxop1st itinerating in the van of our moving 
population has ever been, and still is likely to be, 
rich in personal incident and adventure. These ex- 
periénces are fresh chapters of unprinted life—and 
Tich as well as fresh—from which the preachers are 
ever fond of drawing for the amusement of their 
friends. We know of no entertainment in the con- 


versational way equal to that of a company of these | 


veterans, when met together for social enjoyment, 
as they frequently are, at the sessions of an Annual 
Conference. 

Some twenty years ago we became acquainted 


with the persons and place of one of these amusing | 
and } 


experiences, which has never seen the light; 
which, as it is too good to be lost, we send to the 
Drawer to be illuminated, if the editor thinks proper. 

In the days we speak of Jefferson Circuit was an 
out-of-the-way appointment in Ashe County, which 
lies among the mountains of the ‘‘ Old North State,” 
where it juts up between Tennessee and Virginia. 
The light of the sun finds it difficult to penetrate the 
deep valleys of these mountain retreats; and the light 
of civilization found it about equally so, if indeed it 


has got there yet. Among the preachers of the Hol- | 
ston Conference this Circuit was familiarly known | 


at that day as the ‘“‘ Academy,” from a secret sus- 
Picion that “the appointing power” was wont to 
send to it, for schooling, such cases among the yeung 
itinerants as were supposed to need a severe régime. 


At this time Rev. J. M‘D——, a choice bit of a wag | 
On making | 


in his way, was sent to this Circuit. 
his first round, according to “the plan,” he found a 
week-day appointment in an obscure neighborhood, 
where the settlers were few and poor, and where the 
** schoolmaster,” 
long while ago said, had evidently not yet come. 
After preaching, one of the members of the congrega- 
tion invited him home to dinner, and the invitation 
was accepted. While dinner was preparing M‘D., 

not exactly liking the signs, and desiring something | 
a little more savory than the everlasting ‘‘ hog and | 
hominy” which constitute the standing fare of those | 
parts for nine months in the year, took down a} 
gun from its hooks over the door, and, going out, 


was absent but a few minutes before he returned } 
bearing in his hand a large and fat gray squirrel, 
which he had shot, and which he asked the good 


if “ abroad,” as Lord Brougham a | 


sister to cook. It was dressed, and, being divided 
into four pieces, was presently on the table smoking 
beside the hot corn “pone” and other prepara- 
tions. 

In the mean time the family had gathered, con- 
sisting, besides the parents, of two half-grown, 
clownish sons, and two daughters, of similar un- 

couth quality, just verging into womanhood. They, 
equally with the preacher, evidently had their eye 
upon the savory “‘ varmint.” As soon as all things 
were ready the family surrounded the table, and the 
preacher, with closed eyes, lifted up his hands to ask 
ja blessing. But judge of his amazement on looking 
around—alas! for the vanity of such prandial ex- 
pectations—the boys and girls, by an unexpected 
coup de main, had transferred all the pieces to their 
own plates, without leaving ‘‘a hait” for him! 

It so happened, at a subsequent round, that the 
young preacher was compelled either to take his 
dinner at the same place or go hungry. He was too 
; good a philosopher for the latter alternative. But 
| remembering his ill luck at the former visit, and re- 
solved to be too sharp for them a second time, he 
went through the same ‘‘motions” as before, and 
shot another squirrel. In due time it was brought 
upon the table, in four pieces as formerly. But in 
this instance, as they surrounded the table, mindful 
of his duty to watch as well as pray, he deliberately 
took up his fork, and, stooping over, set it firmly 
through one of the quarters, and holding it thus 
asked the blessing. On opening his eyes the wis- 
| dom of this masterly precaution was apparent—the 
other three quarters were gone ! 











A DASHING young Sophomore of the name of 
| Post, frequently nicknamed Pilaster by his laugh- 
ter-loving convives, told the following anent his 
patronymic : 

‘In our church at home, exactly behind our fam- 
| ily pew, is a row of pillars, or posts, supporters to 
the singers’ gallery—no pun. Our old parson was 
one Sunday impressing the duty of charity toward 
all men upon his drowsy hearers. 

‘“** Why,’ said he, ‘a man without charity has no 
more chance of heaven than one of those posts!” 
pointing toward the row of pillars to which I before 
alluded ; but as the family slip was directly in range, 
evety body supposed he meant my respected rela- 
tives, and the whole congregation, in the charity of 
their hearts, rejoiced greatly thereat.” 


| 





THERE is something very natural and tenderly 
beautiful in this little incident : 

‘* Eddie is fair and lovely, with a head of beauti- 
ful curls. He is called the beauty boy. All the 
friends think it is a pity he is not a girl; but I am 
glad he is a boy, as his papa dwells not on earth, but 
| in a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens. 

‘* When Eddie was two years and a half old he 
| came to me one day with a sad face, and said, 

‘¢ ‘Mamma, where is mine papa?’ 

‘*T told him in heaven. A few days after, we had 
| occasion to use a tall ladder. After we were through 
| with it it was left at the side of the house. Eddie 

was missed soon afterward; and on looking for him, 
| I found him on the topmost round of the ladder, 
| looking up, and in the sweetest voice, calling, 
| 


“* Papa! papa! papa!’ 
‘“*T said, ‘My dear, what are you doing up there?” 


2 He answered, ‘I talking to mine papa in “all 
en!’ 
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Figures 1 anp 2.—Morn»ine Costume AND CHILp’s Dress. 
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Fieure 4.—Boy’s Scorcu Cap. 
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Figure 3.—Bcrnxovs. 


Mornrxe Costume (Figure 1) consists of a robe of white 
muslin. There are two skirts; the corners of the upper 
one being boldly rounded away. This skirt, and the upper por- 
tions of the garment, are profusely ornamented with embroidery. 
The waist is confined by a very wide ribbon, tied in the manner 
of a sash, deeply fringed at the ends. The entire robe is bor- 
dered with a quilling. The sleeves, which are full, are cut away 
to a point in front, and have wide, full caps. The jupe is of 
nansouk, beautifully embroidered in a large pattern, as is shown 
in the illustration. The chemisette is @ la Madonna. The cap 
is composed of a square of net, with a fall of lace. It is bordered 
with a twist of white satin ribbon, forming a roll, terminating in 
the strings of the cap. The crown is ornamented with a circle 
of similar ribbon, ending in a bow, with floats. 

The Boy’s Dress is of white muslin, trimmed with dark-blue 
satin. 

The Burnovs (Figure 3) is composed of pine-apple cloth, mo- 
hair tissue, or some other corresponding material. It is shawl- 
shaped, with a hood, and is trimmed with a quilling of quite a 
new style, made of the same material as the garment. There 
are several styles of this garment, varying in detail, but con- 
forming in general style with the one which we select for illus- 
tration. 

The Boy’s Cap (Figure 4) is of straw, with an ostrich plume 
and ribbon trimming. 





